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FMEI^ACE. 


The  l^ubiic  arc  resj)cctfuily  informed,  tliat  tlie 
present  Publication  of  KlRBY's  WONDERFUL 
MUSEUM,  is  undertaken  in  consequcnC(i  of  new 
iirrarigcmchts  and  connections,  that  will  effectually 
secure  its  permanence,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
upon  the  most  lii)eral  and  extensive  scale,  as  long 
^s  the  annals  of  history^  the  discoveries  of  art  and 
irigenulty,  and  the  efforts  of  labour  and  learning 
sliall  be  capable  of  administering  to  the  entertain- 
ment or  information  of  the  human  intellect  :-^That 
taste  for  enquiring  into  all  the  arcana,  perfections, 
^nd  even  the  exccntricities  of  art  and  nature,  which, 
from  various  causes,  seems  growing  with  our 
growth^  and  strengthening  with  our  strength^  will 
most  probably  find  its  true  and  genuine  aliment  in 
the  panacea,  whieh  it  shall  be  our  duty  and  pleasure 
to  present  to  our  Headers,  as  much  as  possible 
adapted  to  this  diversity  of  taste,  inclination,  and 
propensity*  That  which  is  truly  eurioils,  positively, 
or  relatively  Wonderful,  will,  at  all  times,  be  our 
study  to  procure  and  collect  from  the  inexhaustibia 
regions  of  animate  oi*  Inanimate  nature  ;  from  the 
rccoi*ds  of  histoty,  or  the  improvements  of  art. — 

Nor 


IV  PREFACE. 

^or  will  our  efforts  be  confined  to  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  what  has  been  before  written  by 
others.  To  a  very  competent  share  of  Original  and 
Exccntric  Biography,  which  is  intended  to  consti- 
tute a  distinguishing  feature  in  Kirby^s  Won- 
derful Museum  ;  it  is  intended,  from  time  to 
time,  to  present  the  Reader  with  Translations  from 
tlic  most  scarce  and  valuable  Originals  in  the  mo- 
dern languages,  with  Extracts  from  the  same,  with- 
out xvaitingy  as  many  of  our  competitors  have  been 
compelled  to  do,  for  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  of  such  works  in  English.  An^ 
as  all  our  measures  are  taken  for  realizing  the  pro- 
fessions we  have  now  made  to  the  ingenious  in- 
quirers into  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of  Art  and 
Nature;  we  are  probably  justified  in  presuming, 
to  appropriate  that  ample  share  of  public  patro- 
nage, which  will  crown  our  labours,  and  fet  every 
degree  of  rivalship  at  that  distance  it  must  ever 
keep,  from  a  more  correct  taste,  superior  exertions^ 
industry,  and  ability. 
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AN   AUTHENTIC   AND   ENTERTAININa 

ACCOUNT 

OF   TH£    C|:L£BRAT£0 

SIK  JOHN  BINEILY^  BAET^ 

or  WINDSOR. 


A  NUMBER  of  persons  forming  tlieir  judgment  frcw 
various  circumstances,  which  they  have  heard  of  this  truly 
cxcentric  character,  have  inuigined  tluit  this  gentleman's 
title  to  the  distinction  of  knighthood,  is  no  better  fouinied 
tlian  tliosc  of  the  late  Sir  JeHery  Dunatan,  or  Sir  J.  Har- 
per; but  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  grossest  kind,  as  wc  shall 
slicw  in  the  course  of  tliis  sketch.  Sir  John  Dindy  is  ac* 
tiially  of  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  we  reserve  till  we  have  recorded  the  more 
remarkable  history  of  his  later  years.  Sir  John  having  run 
through  his  portion  of  the  family  entailments,  for  nearly 
t'.venty  years  past,  at  least  as  far  as  reports  and  advertise*- 
nients  in  the  papers  will  vouch,  has  been  a  roost  chivalrous 
knight  among  the  ladies.  He  has  not  only  been  incessantly 
advertising  for  a  wife  since  the  period  just  mentioned ;  biit 
even  within  the  bst  five  years,  since  he  was  made  one  of 
;lic  poor  Knights  of  Windsor,  he  has  never  ceased  solicit-. 
ino-  the  hand  of  some  favorite  fair,  blessed  with  fortune  as 
v.ell  as  beauty.  Report  says,  that  Sir  John  once  obtained 
a  wife,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  newspaper  notices; 
hut  of  the  erenti^  attached  to  this  acquisition^  we  shall  be 
i^^ilont  here, 
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2  AN    ACCOUNT   OF 

In  appearance,  viz,  in  dress,  Sir  John  i^  no  changeling, 
for  nearly  twenty  years  past  he  has  been  the  faithful  resem- 
blance of  bis  likeness,  as  it  appears  in  this  work.  It  was 
engraved  from  a  portrait  taken  by  an  ingdnious  artist. 

Since  Sir  John^s  residence  at  Windsor,  as  one  of  the 
poor  knights,  he  has  no  settled  residence  in  toM-n :  but  when 
he  receives  his  quarterage  or  fees,  we  are  informed  he 
points  away  to  London,  and  makes  his  appearance  at  some 
jitrblic  place,  under  the  flattering  idea  tliat  some  lady  of 
fortune  ipay  fall  in  love,  either  with  his  person  or  liis 
title. — And  hence,  in  advertising  for  a  wife,  the  principal 
object  which  he  professes  to  have  in  view,  is  to  be  enabled 
with  that  fortune  to  prosecute  his  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
his  vast  estates.  Whether  Sir  John  has  any  legal  preten- 
mons ;  or  why  he  was  not  able  to  keep  quiet  possession  of 
tho»e  estates,  is  not  apparent  from  any  account  he  has 
given, 

Sir  John,  as  we  are  told,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  such  a  scrupulous  martyr  to  Platonic  gallantry,  that 
to  shew  the  ladies  that  he  lived  quite  alone,  disengaged  and 
imconnccted,  he  even  chose  to  dispense  with  tj;c  attend- 
ance of  a  servant-maid,  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  that 
disposition,  since  he  has  been  a  poor  knight,  he  is  {>till  as 
solitary  as  before,  being  intircly  without  companion  or  do- 
mestic, Partly  through  this  partial  st.»clusion  when  at 
home,  Sir  John  is  uncommonly  loquacious  when  abroad. — 
His  conversation  also,  is  overcharged  with  egotisms,  and 
such  a  mixture  of  repartee  and  evasion,  as  to  excite  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  superfici^il  observers,  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
character  or  abilities.  With  respect  to  his  exterior,  it  is 
really  laughable  to  observe  him  when  he  is  known  to  ho 
going  to  some  public  place  to  exhibit  his  person.  He  is 
then  decked  out  in  his  second-hand  finery,  viz.  a  velvet 
embroidered  waistcoat,  satin  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
II  full  bottomed  wig,  On  these  occasions,  not  a  httle  in- 
flated 
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flated  with  family  pride,  he  seems  to  ioiagine  himself  as 
great  as  any  lordling :  but  on  ihe  day  following,  he  may  , 
be  seen  slowly  pacing  from  the  chandler^s  shop  near  his 
country  retreat^  with  a  penny  loaf  in  one  packet;  a  mor- 
sel of  butter,  a  quartern  of  sugar  and  a  three  farthing  can- 
dle in  the  other.  Sir  John  is  still  in  the  habit  of  receivinar 
epistles  in  answer  to  his  advertisements,  and  several  whim* 
sical  interviews,  and  ludicrous  adventures  have  occurred  in 
consequence.  He  has  more  than  oncq  paid  his  devoirs  to 
one  of  his  own  sex  dressed  as  a  fine  lady*  At  other  times, 
when  he  has  expected  to  see  his  fair  enamorato  at  a  win-» 
dow,  he  has  been  rudely  saluted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Jordan^ — But  none  of  these  tilings  have  been  able  to  allay 
the^  fervors  of  his  passion,  as  may  be  seen  by  pwjrusing  the 
Jieading  Mercury ^  only  of  a  few  weeks  past ^  where  bis  re- 
cent advertisements  for  a  wife,  appear  dictated  with  the 
same  warmth,  and  under  the  very  same  extravagant  ideas 
which  distinguished  Sir  John,  at  a  period  when  the  hey-» 
day  of  his  blood  must  have  beaten  considerably  higher  than 
at  present* 

Sir  John,  we  are  told,  once  practised  physic,  but  in 
many  respects,  the  Mtdke  Curate  zjpJMW  could  never  be  re- 
torted with  more  propriety,  than  upon  him*  Books  of  the 
Medicinal  art,  however,  are  still  purchased  by  Sir  John,  when 
he  attends  sales,  &c.  It  is  still  a  habit  with  him^  to  attend 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  at  VauxhaU  and  the  Theatres,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  by  advertisement  in  the  most 
tashionable  daily  papers*  At  Vauxhall,  he  parades  the 
most  conspicuous  parts,  and  at.  the  Theatre^  he  is  to  be 
found  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit ;  and  whenever  it  is  known 
that  he  is  to  be  there,  the  house,  especially  by  the  females, 
is  sure  to  be  well  attended.  When  in  town.  Sir  John  al- 
ways makes  it  a  point  to  attend  the  different  auctions,  to 
which  he  is  particularly  attached ;  but  if  he  buys  a  cata^ 
logue,  he  is  always  sure  to  make  a  pmrchasc  to  the  value  of 
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n  shiBiri^  to  cover  the  expense.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  'it  i* 
gai<J,  »  amc^ig  the  number  of  8ir  John's  benefactors,  ag  he 
make*  him  an  allowance  of  ten'  pounds  per  annum.  Of 
kte,  Sir  John  has  added  a  piece  6f  stay-tape  to  his  wjg^ 
whteh  attaches  on  thfe  othei^  side,  passing  under  his  chin  ;, 
from  this  circums^nce,  some  persons  might  infer  that  he  in 
yatber  cfaop^fallen ;  an  inference  by  no  means  fair/  if  we  still 
eonsider  the  gay  complexion  of  his  advertisements  and  ad« 
dhresves  to  t*he  ladies. 

We  iMwre  befoiMe  spoken  of  the  dignity  of  Sir  John's  dc- 
eioent^  the  following  particidars  are  well  attested.— The 
iaattily  of  Dinely  continued  to  flourish  in  great  rfcpute,  iit 
the  county  of  Worfeestcr,  till  the  piKJsent  century,  when  it' 
expired  at  Charlton,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Edward  Dinely , 
Knt.  sometime  Justice  of  Peace  and  Deputy-LieutenaiH 
for  rfiis  County ;  who,  by  Frances  his*  wife,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Watson,  Lord  Rockingham,  left  an'  only  surviving 
daughter^  Eleanor,  hi»  heir ;  who  was  niarried  to  Edward 
Geodyere,  of  Burghopc,  in  Herefordshire,  Esq.;;  which 
Edward  was  created  a  Baronet,  5th  December  1707-,  sixth 
^f  Anne,  and  was  member  in  several  parliaments  for  the 
Boroug-b*  of  Evesham,  and  sometime  Krtight  of  the  Shire 
fertile  County  of  Hereford.  He  died  at  a  grfcat  age,  29th 
March  lt39,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Dinely  Good- 
yere,  Bart,  his  eldest  son  ;*  which  Sir  John  Dinely  Good- 
yere,  of  Charlton,  Bart,  assumed  the  name  of  Dinely,  up 
iespect  of  the  large  estate  he  inherilJs  from  his  mother./  He 
'was the  last  of  the  femily  who  enjoyed  ity  for  having  lived 
npon  bad.  terms^  with  his  j'^ounger  brother,  Samuel  Dinely 
Goodyere,  Captain  df  tlie  Ruby  man  of  war,  and  threaten-, 
ing  to  disinherit  him  in  feivoFof  his  sister's  son,  John  Foote,, 
of  Truro,  in  Cornwall,^  Esq. ;  it  so  alai'med  ai>d  disgusted 
tiiesaid  Samuel  Goodyere,  that  he  came  to  the  bloody  re-, 
solution  of  murdering  his  brother,  which  he  executed  on 
the  nth  of  January  1741^ 

John  Foote^ 
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John  Foote,  Esq.  son  of  Eleanor,  sister  to  Sir  John^  and 
elder  brother  to  Samuel  Foote,  Esq.  the  celebrated  come- 
dian,  was  heir  to  liis  uncle,  and  assumed  tlie  name  of  Diiiely ; 
but  Dame  Mary  Dinely  Goodyerc,  the  widow  of  Sir  John, 
surviving  her  husband,  and  holding  the  Cliurhon  estate  in 
dower,  remarried  with  William  Ilayner,  a  painter,  in 
White  Friars,  London,  who  being  thus  in  possession,  purity 
by  marriage,  and  partly  by  purchase  from  Mr.  Joltn  I  oote 
Dixicly,  became  seized  of  the  whole  in  fee,  and  sold  CharU 
ton  to  Joseph  fiidcUe,  of  Eveshsun,  Esq. ;  whose  executors 
sold  it  in  1774  to  Messrs.  Beesley,  Socket,  LiMy  and  Be- 
irifigton,^  of  Worcester,  in  partnership,  who,  or  tlieir  ri;pre« 
sentatives,  weue  die  present  possessors  in  1779. 

A  friend  at  Bristol,  who  knew  the  mortal  antipathy  of 
these  brotliers,  liad  invited  tliem  both  to  dinner,  in  hoi>cs 
of  reconciling  tliem,  and  they  parted  in  the  evening  in  seem* 
iiig  friendsliip  ;  but  the  Captain  placed  some  of  his  crew  in 
the  street  near  College  Green,  Bristol,  with  orders  to  seize 
his  brotficr,  and  assisted  in  hurrying  him  on  board  hissliip^ 

The  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Sir  John's  father, 
Contained  in  the  trial  to  Avliieh  we  have  alluded,  is  so  re-f 
Hiarkable,  that  we  shall  lay  the  follo\ving  particulars  before 
our  readers* 

At  the  sessions  iRtld  before  the  worshipful  the  mayor  of 
tlie  city  of  Bi'istol,  and  Michael  Foster,  Esq.  recordei*,  and 
other  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  tlie  said  city, 
March  2d,  1741,  SaoHiel  Goodyere,  late  conunander  of  hi* 
>Lijesty's  ship  Ruby,  was  nulirted  for  aidinpf,  assisting,  and 
aWtting,  £he  murder  of  Sir  John  Dinely  Goodyere,  Bart. 

At  the  same  time,  Matthew  Mahony  and  Ciinrles  White, 
were  separately  indicted  for.tlie  actual  nmrdey  of  the  said 
Sir  John  Dinely  Goodyerc,  Bart.- 

Mr.  Slnith,  an  attorney  at  law,  in  College  Green,  Bristol, 
deposed,  that  the  Sunday  before  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted, the  deceased,  by  the  deponent's  invitation,  was  to" 

dine 
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dine  at  his  house  the  Saturday  following,  of  which  the  pvU 
soncr  being  apprised  came  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent 
for  this  deponent,  and  earnestly  interceded  with  him  to  acU 
mlt  him  into  the  company  of  his  brother,  the  Baronet,  un- 
der the  pretence,  as  the  prisoner  said,  to  accommodate  and 
reconcile  their  ditVerences  in  an  amicable  manner. 

The  prisoner  being  at  College  Green  caflFeeJiouse,  Mr, 
Smith  went  to  him,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  prisoner,  and  the  hopes  of  all  disputes  be- 
tween them  settled  ;  he,  without  tlic  least  hesitation,  intro- 
duced  the  prisoner  into  the  company  of  his  brother^  the  de- 
ceased j  and  the  prisoner  behaved  so  well,  that  he  and  the' 
deceased  seemed  to  be  as  good  friends  as  ever  ;  and  just  as 
the  deceased  was  about  to  depart,  lie  took  leave  of  the  Ba- 
ronet in  the  most  affectionate  manner  imaginable*  It  was 
then  dark,  and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr,  Roberts,  who  kept  the  White  Hurt  on  College 
Green,  opposite  to  Mr.  Smith's  house,  deposed,  tliat  tiie 
prisoner  came  to  \m  house  early  in  the  morning,  the  day 
before  the  murder  was  committed,  and  ordered  him  to  get  a 
dinner  ready  for  six  men,  who  were  to  dine  there  that  day. 

Mahony  was  not  one  of  the  six  that  dined,  but  the  com- 
pany talked  much  about  one  Mahony;  he  was  a  man  well 
Jcnown  to  Roberts,  and  had  been  often  at  his  house :  the 
people  that  dined  there  were  dressed  like  seamen,  and  Ro-' 
berts  took  them  for  Captain  Goodyere's  men,  and  that  the 
Captain  had  a  mind  to  treat  them  at  his  house.  They  djned 
in  the  balcony  up  one  pair  of  stairs  towards  tl)e  Green,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner  was  over,  Goodyeve  sent  word 
to  Roberts  to  make  tea  for  the  six  men,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised him,  it  being  very  uncoinmon  drink  for  jack  tars. — 
They  all  went  away  of  a  sudden,  and  Roberts  bid  them 
welcome  without  going  out  of  door:3. 

Charles  Bryant  beipg  called  upon  by  the  Colirt,  deposed^ 
that  he  was  one  of  the  six  men  hired  by  Cji  plain  Goodyere, 

to 
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to  seize  the  deceased,  and  forcibly  to  run  him  aboard  the  • 
Ruby  man  of  war,  then  lying  in  King's  Road.  They  met 
by  the  prisoner's  directions,  at  the  White  Hart,  on  College 
Green,  where  a  handsome  dinner  was  provided.  They 
were  placed  in  the  balcony  to  receive  a  signal,  and  obey 
the  word  of  command,  without  giving  the  least  suspicion  to 
the  people  of  the  house.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  signal  was  given,  and  they  left  the  White  Hart,  and 
overtook  the  deceased  just  before  he  c'4me  to  College  Green 
coffee-house,  w^here  Bryant,  and  others,  seized  him  at  tlic 
word  of  command  of  the  prisoner.  They  then  rushed  on 
the  deceased,  and  dragged  him  along  towards  the  Rope 
AV'alk,  where  was  a  gang  of  twelve  more  of  them,  who  were 
ready  to  assist  according  to  the  prisoner's  instructions.^ — 
The  deceased  was  hurried  towards  the  Hot  Wells,  where 
a  boat  was  waiting  purposely  to  receive  him. 

The  prisoner  was  with  them  all  the  while,  directing,  aid- 
ing, and  assisting  all  the  time,  and  when  the  deceased  cried 
out,  murder !  murder !  I  am  Sir  John  Dinely  Goodyere ;  - 
the  prisoner  stopped  the  deceased's  mouth  with  his  cloak, 
so  that  the  people  not  knowing  his  nanle,  only  asked  what 
was  the  matter  ?  The  answer  the  prisoner  and  the  ruffians 
gave  was,  that  he,  the  deceased,  was  a  thief  and  a  murderer, 
and  had  made  his  escape  from  the  ship,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  take  him  aboard  to  secure  him,  in  order  for  his 
trial ;  the  prisoner  still  stopping  the  deceased's  mouth,  to 
prevent  his  crying  out. 

When  the  deceased  eot  into  the  boat  he  had  a  little  more 
liberty  than  before,  and  he  made  use  of  it  to  speak  to  the 
prisoner  to  this  effect : — **  Brother,  I  know  you  have  an  in- 
tention to  murder  me,  I  beg  that  if  }^ou  are  resolved  to  do 
it,  that  you  would  do  it  here,  and  not  give  yourself  tl  c 
trouble  of  taking  me  down  to  your  ship,"  To  which  tl  e 
prisoner  replied,  **  No,  brother,  I  am  going  to  prevent 
your  rotting  upon  land ;  but,  however,  I  would  have  3'ou 
make  your  peace  with  God  this  night ;"  and  so  without 
Piore  ado,  the  prisoner  hurried  the  deceased  aboard  the  ship. 

When 
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Whftri  the  deceased  wa«  put  on  board  the  Ruby,  he  ffricd 
out  knidly  lor  help,  and  made  a  p;ix?at  noise  ;  but  the  pri- 
•oner  took  the  precaution  to  toll  the  crew,  **  That  the^^ 
nce(t  not  mind  his  noise,  because  lie  was  mad  ;  and  that  he 
had  bronrrht  him  on  board,  on  piu'posc  to  prevent  his  mak« 
ingaway  with  hinisi'lf."  They  then  conveyed  him  to  tlie 
purser's  cabin,  and  all  of  them,  except  Mahony  and  White, 
were  ordered  ashore,  M'ith  directions  to  conceal  themselves, 
«ud  keep  out  of  the  way  of  inquiry. 

Bryant  further  deposed,  tluit  he  and  five  more  were  liired 
by  the  prisoner,  at  a  guinea  a  head,  to  l)ring  the  deceased 
en  board;  that  neither  of  them  belonged  to  the  Ruby,  but 
to  the  Venioix  schooner. 

Mr.  Berry,  the  first  heutenant  of  the  prisoner's  ship,  de^ 
posed,  that  being  on  deck  he  saw  the  deceased  brought  on 
board  late  in  the;  eveniii|r  on  tlie  23d  of  Jaimary  last,  The 
deceased  was  immediately  carried  into  the  purser's  cabin, 
iind  there  kept  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  That  the 
prisoner  Goodycre,  White,  and  ^hlhony,  were  with  the 
^lecc^sed.  That  lie  saw  the  prisoners  and  deceased  through 
a  crevice  in  a  cabin  adjoining  to  the  purser's  cabin.  Ti)ut 
the  deponent,  and  the  cooper  of  the  ship,  and  his  wife, 
were  together,  and  by  meatis  of  the  crevice  saw  the  \\-holo 
transaction.  The  agreement  between  Goo<lyere,  ^M»ite, 
ami  Mahony  was,  that  Mahony  should  havc/^OO;  White, 
•f  1.^0,  and  what  money  the  deceased  had  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  gold  watch,  After  the  agreement  was  concluded 
pn,  Mahony  and  White  ^^ent  about  their  bloody  work,  the 
prisoner  (joodycM-e  standing  centry  with  his  dwvn  swonl 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  to  kill  the  first  per-r 
son  t!uit  should  make  any  opposition  to  what  they  were 
about. 

The  first  tiling  tliey  did,  they  took  a  handkerchief  out  of 
the  deceased's  pocket ;  White  held  his  hands,  M'hile  Ma- 
hony \n\t  it  about  his  neck,  and  then  eadi  of  them  pulled 
as  hard  as  he  could,  in  order  to  strangle  the  deceased  at 
once ;  but  Kir  John  making  a  desperate  struggle,  the 
prisoners  could  not  eiVect  it,  so  as  to  preyent  his  crjang  out 

*'  ipurdei'} 
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**  murder  !  for  God'3  sake  don't  kill  me,  take  all  I  faave^ 
but  save  my  life :  dear  brother  I  what !  must  I  die  ?  Help ! 
help!  murder!  &c.  To  prevent  any  further  noise,  the 
prisoner  Goodyere  ordered  Mahony  to  take  a  cord  he  had 
Jaid  ready.  The  prisoner  Mahony  then  slipped  off  tlie 
handkerchief,  and  put  the  cord  about  the  deceased's  neck, 
^vhich  cord  had  a  noose  at  the  end :  then  Mahony  holdinjj 
the  cord  in  one  hand,  thrust  the  other  in  the  deceased's 
lliroat,  and  his  knee  against  his  stomach.  In  the  mean 
V  bile  White  held  the  deceased's  hands,  and  took  out  of  his 
pocket  eight  guineas  and  a  gold  watch.  Then  White  came 
directly  to  the  prisoner  Goodyere,  and  acquainted  him  with 
what  was  done,  and  shewed  him  his  brother's  watch  and 
money.  The  prisoner  jthen  asked  Mahony  and  White, 
Avhether  the  job  was  quite  completed  ?  ll^y  answered.  Yes, 
Then  the  prisoner  gave  Mahony  and  White  what  money 
he  had  about  him,  and  bid  them  get  ashore  directly,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  make  jheir  escape  before  day- 
light  came  on, 

Mr.  Jones,  the  cooper  of  the  jship,  and  his  wife^  con^ 
firmed  the  evidence  of  the  lieutenant ;  and  'Mr.  Ford  de- 
posed, that  he  had  Mahony  under  cure  for  the  foul  disease 
for  three  weeks,  when  he  told  him  he  had  a  private  job  to 
do  for  Captain  Goodyere,  for  which  he  was  to  have  «£'200, 
and  then  he  would  rewanl  him  handsomely  for  his  trouble, 

Tlie  prisoner,  by  way  of  defence,  said,  it  was  a  very 
hard  case,  and  a  great  hardship  on  an  innocent  man,  who, 
because  his  brother  had  been  killed,  must,  right  or  M^rong, 
be  the  murderer.  He  vras  innocent  of  the  fact,  and  had  no 
hand  in  the  murder  laid  to  his  charge.  His  brother  was  a 
limatic,  and  in  a  fit  of  the  phrenzy,  strangled  himself,  which 
he  said  he  could  prcTvc  by  his  witnesses ;  and  calHng  one 
Sarah  Gettings,  she  swore  the  deceased  was  mad  by  turns, 
ami  very  often  attempted  to  make  away  with  himself.  One 
Ann  Gettings  swore,  that  the  deceased  h^idbeen  a  long  time 

VOL,  I.  c  iiubjcct 
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subject  to  strange  whims  and  phrenzies,  and  often  talked 
of  shooting,  drowning,  and  strangling  himself/ 

An  Account  of  the  Discorcery  of  this  honnd  Murder. 

Mr.  Smith,  (the  gentleman  at  whose  house  Sir  John 
Dinely  Goodyerc,  and  his  brother  Captain  Goddyere,  spent 
a  sociable  hour  together  the  day  before)  accidentally  heard 
that  evening,  that  a  person  who  had  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  was  hurried  in  a  rer}*^  violent  manner 
over  College  Green,  and  that  a  gentleman,  who  by 
the  description  of  him,  answered  to  the  person  of 
the  captain,  assisted;  and  Mr.  Smith  knowing  the  ship 
was  to  sail  the  first  fair  wind,  and  remembering  that 
they  went  out  of  the  house  nearly  together,  it  came 
directly  into  his  head,  that  the  captain  had  took  him  on 
board,  with  intent  to  destroy  him  when  he  came  upon  the 
high  seas.  This  suspicion,  being  strengthened  by  other  cirr 
ciunstances,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
early  in  the  morning  he  applied  himself  to  Henry  Coombc, 
Esq.  the  mayor,  for  an  officer  to  go  and  search  the  ship, 
before  she  Wjv^  sailed  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  city,  which 
reaches  ten  or  fifteen  miles  down  the  river.  The  officer 
the  mayor  thought  fit  to  send  was  the  water  bailiflP,  witli 
proper  assistance,  and  full  orders  to  search  the  ship  for  Sir 
John  Dinely  Goodycre,  Bart.  The  officer  obeyed  his  or- 
ders ;  and  coming  to  the  ship,  the  cooper,  his  wife,  and 
lieutenant  Berry,  acquainted  him,  that  they  had  been  just 
consulting  about  the  affair,  and  discovered  to  Irim  what 
they  knew  of  the  whole  matter,  the  captain  being  then 
safe  in  his  cabin.  The  water  bailiff  sent  immediately  this 
account  to  the  city  magistrates,  who  thought  proper  to 
reinforce  him  with  a  strong  guard  to  secure  the  captaiu  ; 
but  before  the  guard  came,  the  cooper  and  lieutenant  had 
done  the  business. 

A  letter  was  sent,  wrote  with  Captain  Goodyerc's  own 
hand,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Jarit  Smith,  attorney  at  law, 
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on  College  Green,  Bristol,  purporting,  that  to  hin  (the 
captain's)  great  surprise,  he  had  (li»covered  that  his  bro^i 
thcr,  Sir  John,  had  been  murdered  by  two  ruffians,  and 
tliat  the  villians  suspected,  had  made  their  escape.  I'his 
confirmed  Mr.  Smith  in  his  suspicions,  and  the  captain 
being  seized,  as  before  mentioned,  was  brought  before  the 
mayor  at  the  town-hall,  where  many  of  the  aldermen  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  were  also  assembled. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  (the  father  of  these  unhappy 
brothers),  and  of  Mr.  Dinely,  Sir  John,  to  whom  the  title 
of  Baronet  devolved  in  right  of  his  father,  had  a  very 
]>retty  estate,  when  liis  father^s,  and  that  Ibr  which  ho 
changed  his  name  were  both  joined.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  possessed,  in  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  WorccHter- 
shirc,  of  Upwards  of  «£4000  per  annum ;  but  we  are  assured 
his  income  was  a  good  <£3000.  Sir  John,  about  the  age  of 
twdnty*three,  married  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  it 
merchant  of  that  city^  who  gave  her  a  fortune  of  upwards 
of  ^20,000< 

But  it  so  happenedi  some  years  after,  tlirough  domes- 
tic jars  in  Sir  John's  family,  that  Sir  lloberl  Jascn,  a 
neighbouring  Baronet,  who  came  pretty  frecjuently  to  visit 
Sir  John,  was  suspected  of  familiarity  with  Lady  Dinely.— 
Sir  John's  suspicions  were  raised  to  such  a  degree,  that' 
he  forbid  Sir  llobert  his  house.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  Sir  John  brought  an  aetion  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  at  Westminster,  for  criminal  conversa- 
tion, and  laid  his  damages  at  •i'^OOO.  The  jury  gave  Sir 
John,  jEboo  damages. 

Sir  John,  after  this,  indicted  liis  lady  for  a  conspiracy  to 
take  aw*ay  his  life;  and  by  the  evidence  of  a  servant-maid, 
the  lady  was  found  guilty,  and  committed  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison^  for  twelve  months,  and  to  pay  a  small  fnie. 
While  she  remained  in  prison,  he  petitioned  for  a  di- 
vorce ;  but  she  being  assisted  with  money  by  Captain 

•  a  (joodyero, 
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Goodycrc  and  other  friends,  opposed  it  so  strongly,  tliat 
the  House  of  Lords  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
granted  ;  and  so  dismissed  the  petition. 

The  Captain's  view  in  furnishing  the  distressed  lady 
^vitli  money,  as  lie  himself  told  Sir  John,  was,  that  he 
should  not  marry  a  young  woman,  and  so  beget  an  heir  to' 
his  estate;  and  this  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  tliat 
induced  Sir  John  to  leavje  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to 
his  sister's  sons. 

Thus  the  principal  occasion  of  this  horrid  and  barbarouft 
murder,  M^as  the  injury  Captain  Goodyero  apprchendccl 
Sir  John  had  done  him,  in  cutting  off  the  ontail  of  his  estate* 
except  600/.  per  annum,  which  he  could  not  meddle  with, 
in  order  to  settle  it  on  his  sister's  sons. 

1^-  the  death  of  Sir  John,  an  estate  of  400/.  per  an- 
num,  devolved  to  tlie  Lady  Dinely,  his  widow,  not  as  a 
jointure,  but  as  an  e:»tate  of  her  own;  which  Sir  John^ 
while  living,  kept  in  his  own  hands. 

Captain  Goodycrc,  Mahony  and  White,  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  they  were  accordingly  executed,  and 
htingin  chains  to  the  north  of  the  Hot  Wells,  in  sight  of 
the  place  where  the  ship  lay  when  tlic  murder  was  com* 
milted. 

But,  to  return  to  the  cxccntric  relative  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men.  Sir  John,  who-has  no  ideas  of  slaughter,  except- 
ing that  of  ladies'  hearts  ;  it  is  probable  he  Mill  still  persist 
in  discharging  the  shafts  of  Cupid,  as  long  as  he  continues 
t(5  breathe.  His  application  to  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain, 
it  should  be  observed,  are  addressed  both  to  young  and  old. 
Those  who  object  to  his  age,  he  treats  as  envious  revilcrs  ; 
and  as  to  their  saying  that  he  is  upwards  of  59  years  of 
agjp,  referring  to  his  portrait,  or  his  person,  hechaUengcs 
them  to  believe  it  if  they  (!an.  -i^ 

Sir  John  Dinely  lives  at  Windsor,  in  one  of  the  habita- 
tions appropriated  to  reduced  gentlemen  of  his  descrip-- 

tion  ; 
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^lon  ;  and  in  one  of  the  many  advertisements  imputed  to' 
him,  he  is  supposed  to  expect  that  the  numerous  candi-' 
dates  for  his  hand,  would  present  themselves  individually^ 
or  in  a  body  before  his  residence.  His  fortune  (if  he  could 
recover  it)  he  estimates  at  300,000/.  The  woe-begone 
ividow,  whose  weeds,  he  conceives,  are  insupportable,  he 
invites  to  his  arms,  to  be  relieved  of  her  burden  ;  as  well  as 
the  blooming  miss  of  sixteen,  to  whom  lie  supposes  the 
restrictions  of  a  boarding-school  are  quite  intolerable  ;  and 
these  he  has  addressed  in  printed  documents  that  bear  his 
own  warrant  and  signature  ;  and  in  which  he  eniKmerates, 
like  a  judicious  dealer,  the  sums  the  ladies  must  possess, 
who  are  candidates  for  his  hand. 

Here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  younger  they  are,  tho 
less  property  is  required ;  while  with  age  and  widowhootl, 
tlie  demands  of  Sir  John  incx'ease  in  due  proportion  ;  and 
though  he  modestly  asserts,  that  few  ladies  will  be  eligible 
with  less  than  a  thousand  a  year,  he  is  persuaded  that  these 
sums  are  mere  trifles,  compared  with  his  high  birth  and^ 
7ioblc  descent f  for  the  proof  of  which,  he  is  fond  of  refer- 
ring every  inquirer  to  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire. — 
To  conclude,  that  our  Readers  may  not  suppose  that  we 
are  trifling  with  their  credulity,  in  the  delineation  of  this 
extraordinary  character,  and  as  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  more,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  reprinting  two 
only,  of  Sir  John's  fruitless  advertisements  for  a  wife; 
though  notwithstanding  the  reliictanoe  of  the  ladies,  w© 
are  well  warranted  in  saying  of  this  Knight, 

''  Talce  him  for  all  in  all, 

**  They  ne'er  may  look  upon  hi*' like  again." 

FOR  A  WIFE. 

As  the  prospect  of  my  marriage  has  much'  increaseit. 
lately,  I  am  determined  to  take  the  best  means  to  discover 
the.  lady  most  libercd  in  ber  este^m^  by  giving  her  fourteen 

davs 
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days  more  to  moke  her  quickest  steps  towards  matrimony^ 
from  the  date  of  this  paper  until  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning;  and,  as  the  cbntest  cvidonlly  will  be  superb^ 
honourable,  aacred,  and  lawfully  aftectionate,  pray  do  not 
let  false  delicacy  interrupt  you  in  this  divine  race  fcwr  my 
eternal  love,  and  an  intant  Baronet.  For  'tis  evident  Fin 
sufficiently  young  enough  for  you* 

An  eminent  attorney  here  is  lately  returned  from  a  view 
of  my  very  superb  gates  before  my  capital  house,  built  iit 
the  form  of  the  Queen's  liouse.  I  have  ordered  him,  op  the 
next  eminent  attorney  here,  who  can  satisfy  you  of  my 
possession  in  my  e?»tate,  and  every  desirable  particular 
concerning  it,  to  make  you  the  most  libei'al  settlement  yoii 
can  desire,  to  the  vast  extent  of  300,000/.  Where  is  your 
dutiful  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  that  has  handed  you  to 
my  open  ai'ms  ?  Venus  indeed  with  her  bow  and  quiver 
did  clasp  me  in  her  arnjs  ut  the  late  masquerade ;  but  give- 
me  tlie  charming  Venus  who  is  liberal  enough  to  name  the 
time  and  place  for  our  marriage,  as  I  am  so  m\xch  at  youv 
Ladyship's  command. 

Windsor  Castlk,  JOHN  DINELY. 

Juncdth^  1801. 

For  your  rank  above  half  the  kingdom  fly. 

What's  two  hundred  pounds  with  an  aniorous  eye  } 

I'm  fam'd  for  looks  of  good-nature  and  sense  j— • 

Detect  then  all  envy's  impertinence. 

Your  first  step  with  my  fair  plan  must  agree« 

By  sending  your  qualifi'd  line  to  me, 

A  beautiful  page  shall  carefully  hold 

Youv  Lady:>hip's  train  surrounded  with  goldf 


4^il 
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u4n  AdvertiseDient  for  a  Wife  in  the  Reading  Mercury^ 

May  24,  1802. 

Miss  in  her  Teens, — ^let  not  this  sacred  offer  escape  your 
eye.  I  now  call  all  qualified  ladies,  marriageable,  to  cho- 
colate at  my  house  every  day  at  your  own  hour. — With 
tears  in  my  eyes,  I  must  tell  you  that  sound  reason  com- 
mands me  to  give  you  but  one  month's  notice  before  I  part 
Avitli  my  chance  of  an  infant  Baronet  for  ever ;  for  you 
may  jrcjadily  hear  that  three  widows  and  old  maids,  all  aged 
above  fifty,  near  my  door,  are  now  pulling  caps  for  me. 
Pray,  my  young  charmers,  give  me  a  fair  ht^aring  ;  do  not 
iet  your  avaricious  guardians  unjustly  fright  you  with  a 
false  account  of  a  forfeiture,  but  let  tlic  jgvcat  Sewel  and 
Rivet's  opinions  convince  you  to  the  contrary ;  and  that 
•I  am  now  in  legal  possession  of  these  estates,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  an  heroine  command  my  three  hundred  thousand 
poiuids,  and  rank  above  half  the  ladies  in  our  imperial 
ivingdom.  By  your  Ladyship's  directing  a  favourable  line 
to  me,  Sir  John  Dinely,  Baronet,  at  my  house,  in  Windr 
sor  Castle,  your  attorney  will  satisfy  you,  that  if  I  live  but 
a  month,  eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year  will  be  your  Lady-r 
bliip's  for  ever. 


JNTERESTING    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    EARTHQUAKE    AT 
LISBON,  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS.. 

Our  Readers  will  probably  find,  that,  compared  with  tlie 
following,  the  common  run  of  accounts  given  of  tiicse  ca- 
lamities is  as  different  from  the  thing  itself  as  even  report 
htkI  reality^  mere  description  and  oadar  demonstration »  \\\ 
luany  of  these,  we  are  only  made  accjuainled  with  the  out- 
linos,  the  extovnal  movements  of  the  scenery;  but,  in  the 

following. 
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following,  the  Reader  sees  an  intelligent  being  taking  part 
illy  and  witnessing  the  most  intimate  scenes  of  these  inter- 
nal convulsions.  It  is  the  Great  Earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1755^  which  is  here  described,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentle- 
man to  his  Friend  in  London. 

Lisbon  y 

^  DEAR  SIR,  Nov.  13,  1755. 

As  no  instance  of  the  kind  hath  happened  in  these  parts 
of  the  world  for  some  ages,  I  herewith  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  onivof  the  most  dreadful  catastrophes  recorded  in 
history,  the  veracity  of  wliich  you  may  entirely  depend  on, 
as  I  shared  so  great  a  part  »in  it  myself. 

There  never  was  a  finer  morning  seen  than  the  first  of 
November,  the  sun  shon?  out  in  its  full  lustre  ;  the  whole 
face  of  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  and  clear  ;  and  not  the 
least  sigiial  or  ^yarning  of  that  .approaching  event,  which 
has  made  this  once  flourishing,  opulent,  and  populous  city 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  horji'or  and  desolation,  except  only 
such  as  served  to  alanii,  but  scarcely  left  a  momont's  time 
to  fly  from  the  general  destruction. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  fatal  day,  between  tlic 
hours  of  nine  and  ten,  that  I  was  sat  dowri  in  my  apart- 
nicnt,  just  finishing  a  letipr,  when  the  papers  and  table 
I  was  writing  on  began  to  tremble  with  a  gentle  motion  ; 
which  rather  surprised  me,  as  I  couUl  iiot  perceive  .a  breath 
.of  wind  stirring ;  whilst  I  w,as  reflecting  with  myself  what 
tliis  could  be  owing  to,  but  without  having  the  least  apprc- 
li^ension  of  the  real  cause,  the  whole  house  began  to  shake 
from  the  very  foundation ;  which  at  first  I  imputed  to  the 
rattling  of  several  coaches  in  ihe  main  street,  which  usually 
passed  that  way,  at  this  time^  from  Belem  to  the  Palace  5 
)>ut,  on  hearkening  more  attentively,  I  was  soon  undeceived, 
as  I  found  it  was  owing  to  a  strange  frightful  kind  of  noist^ 
under  ground,  resembling  the  hollow  distant  rumbling  of 
ilu\n(,lcr  ;  all  this  passed  in  Icjjs  than  a  minute,  and  I  must 

confess 
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Confess  1  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  it  naturally  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  tliis  noise  might  possibly  be  the  fore- 
runner of  an  earthquake. 

Upon  this  I  threw  down  my  pert,  and  started  upon  , 
my  feet,  remaining  a  moment  in  suspense,  whether  I 
i^hould  sity  in  the  apa'rtment,  or  run  into  the  street, 
as  the  danger  in  both  places  seemed  equal;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  roused  from  my  dream,  being  instantly- 
stunned  with  a  most  horrid  crash,  as  if  every  edifice  in 
the  city  had  tumbled  down  at  once.  The  house  I  was 
in,  shook  with  such -violence,  that  the  upper  stories  irn- 
niediately  fell,  and  though  my  apartment  (which  was 
the  first  floor)  did  not  then  share  the  same  fate,  yet  every  , 
thing  was  thrown  out  of  its  place  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet,  and  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  to  be  soon  crushed  to  death,  aa 
the  walls  continued  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  fright- 
fullest  manner,  opening  in  several  places ;'  large  stones 
falling  down  on  every  side  from  the  cracks  ;  and  the  ends 
of  most  of  the  rafters  starting  out  fioml^he  roof.  To 
atld  to  this  terrifying  scene,  the  sky,  in  a  rtioment,  be- 
came so  gloomy,  that  I  could  now  distinguish  no  par- 
ticular object ;  it  was  an  -Egyptian  Darkness  indeed,, 
such  as  might  be  felt ;  owing,  ao  doubt,  to  the  prodi^ 
gious  clouds  of  dust  and  lime,  raised  from  so  violent  a 
concussion,  and  as  some  reported,  to  sulphurous  exha- 
lation;s,  but  this  I  cartnot  affirm  ;  however,  it  is  certain, 
I  found  myself  almost  choaked  for  near  ten  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  gloom  began  to  disperse,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock  seemed  pretty  much  abated,  the  first 
object  I  perceived  in  the  room,  was.  a  woman  sitting  oa 
the  floor,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms^  all  covered  with 
dust;  pale,  and  trembling;  I  asked  her  how  she  got 
hither:  but  her  consternation  was  so  great  that  she 
could  give  me   no  account  of  her  escape  ;     I    suppose 

VOL.  I,  D  that 
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tliat  when  the  tremor  first  began,  she  ran  out  of  her 
own  house,  and  finding  herself  in  such  imminent  dan- 
ger from  the  falling  stones,  retired  into  the  door  of  mine, 

•  which  was  almost  contiguous  to  her's/ for  shelter ,-and 
when  the  shock  increased,  which  filled  the  door  with 
dust  and  rubbish,  ran  up  stairs  into  my  apartnfient,  which 
was  then  open  :  be  it  as  it  might,  this  was  no  time  for 
curiosity,  I  remember  the  poor  creature  asked  me,  in 
the  utmost  agony,  if  I  did  not  think  that  the  world  was 
at  an  end  ;  at  the  same  time  she  complained  of  being 
choaked,  and  begged,  for  God's  sake,  I  would  procure 
her  a  little  drink  ;  upon  this  I  went  to  a  closet  where  I 
kept  a  large  jnr  with  water  (which  you  know  is*  some- 
times a  pretty  scarce  commodity  in  Lisbon)  but  finding 
it  broken  in  pieces,  I  told  her  she  must  not  noy  think 
of  quenching  her  thirst,  but  saving  her  life,  as  the 
house  was  just  falling  on  our  heads,  and  if  a  second  shock 
came,  would  certainly  bury  us  both ;  I  bade  her  take 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  that  I  would  endeavour  to  bring 
her  into  some  place  of  security. 

I  diall  always  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  Providence, 
that  I  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  undressed,  for 
had  I  dressed  myself,  as  I  proposed,  when  I  got  out  of 
Led,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  a  friend,  I  should  in  all 
probability,  have  run  into  the  street,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  shock,  as  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  house  did, 
and  consequently  have  had  my  brains  dashed  out,  as 
every  one  of  them  had ;  however,  the  imminent  dan- 
ger I  was  in,   did  not  hinder  me  from  considering  that 

.  uiy  present  dress,  only  a  gown  and  slippers,  would  ren- 
der my  getting  over  the  ruins  almost  impracticable :  .  I 
had,  therefore,  still  presence  of  mind  enough  left,  to 
put  oh  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  coat,  the  first  that  came  in 
my  way,  which  was  every  thing  I  saved,  and  in  this 
dress  I  hurried  down  stair«,  the  woman  with  me,  hold- 
ing 
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ing  hy  my  arm\  and  made  directly  to  tlie  end  of  the 
street  which  opens  to  the  Tagus,  but  finding  the  passage 
this  way  entirely  blocked  up  with  the  fallen  houses,  to 
the  height  of  their  second  stories,  I  turned  bick  to 
the  other  end  which  led  into  the  main  street^  (the  com- 
mon  thoroughfare  to  the  palace)  and  having  helped  the 
woman  over  a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  Avith  no  small  hazard 
to  my  own  life  ;  just  as  we  were  going  into  this  street, 
as  there  was  one  part  I  could  not  well  climb  over  with- 
out the  assistance  of  my  hands,  as  well  as  feet,  I  desired 
her  to  let  go  her  hold,  which  she  did,  remaining  two 
or  three  feet  behind  me,  at  which  instant  there  fell  a 
vast  stone  from  a  tottering  wall,  and  crushed  both  her 
and  the  child  in  pieces  ;  so  dismal  a  spectacle  at  any 
other  time  would  have  affected  me  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  the  dread  I  was  in  of  sharing  the  same  fate  myself, 
and  the  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  which  presented 
themselves  all  around,  were  too  shocking  to  make  me 
dwell  a  moment  on  this  single  object. 

I  had  now  a  long, narrow  street  to  pass,  with  the  houses 
on  each  side  four  or  five  stories  high,  all  very  old,  the 
greater  part  already  thrown  down,  or  continually  falling, 
and  threatening  the  passengers  with  inevitable  death  at 
every  step,  numbers  of  whom  lay  killed  before  me,  or 
what  I  thought  far  more  deplorable— so  bruised  and 
wounded  that  they  could  not  stir  to  help  themselves. 
For  my  own  part,  as  destruction  appeared  to  me  tin* 
avoidable,  I  only. wished  I  might  be  made  an  end  of  at 
once,  and  not* have  my  limbs  broken,  in  which  case,  I, 
could  expect  nothing  else  but  to  be  left  upon  the  spot, 
lingering  in  misery,  like  these  poor  unhappy  wretches; 
without  receiving  the  least  succour  from  anyone. 

I,  however,  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  conveniently 
could,  though  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  havliig  at 
length  go\r  clear  of  this  horrid  passage,  I  found  myself 

D  2  "        safe 
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fiafe  and  inihurt  in  the  large  open  s\mco  before  St.  Panr« 
church,  which  had  boen  thrown  down  a  few  minute«  bf- 
ibro,  and  buruul  a  j.\ront  part  of  the  conf(iTj2;ution,  that 
was  generally  pretty  numerous,  this  being  reckoned  one 
of  the  most^  populous  parishes  in  Lisbon.  }lere  I  stood 
mune  time,  considerinj;  what  I  should  do,  and  not 
thinking  myself  safe  in  this  situation,  I  came  to  the  ir- 
^olution  of  clinching  over  the  ruins  of  the  west  end  of 
the  chuvch,  in  order  to  get  to  the  river  side,  that  I 
might  be  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  tottering 
houses,  in  case  of  u  st'cond  shock. 

This,  with  some  dilliculty,  1  urcomplislied,  and  here 
I  found  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  among  whom  I  observed 
b'ome  of  the  principal  c«nons  of  the  Patriarchal  church, 
in  their  purple  robes  and  rochets,  ixn  these  all  go  in  thr 
habit  of  bishops ;  several  priests,  who  had  run  from  the 
altars  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments  in  the  midst  of 
their  celebrating  mass  ;  ladies  half  dressed,  some  without 
shoes;  all  these,  whoui  their  mutual  dangers  had  here 
assembled  as  to  a  place  of  safety,  were  on  their  knees  ut 
prayers,  with  the  terrors  of  death  in  their  countenances, 
iiVQvy  one  striking  on  his  breast,  and  crying  out,  inces- 
iiantly,  Mhvrcconlia  mtu  Dios, 

In  the  n^ldst  of  our  devotions,  the  second  great  shock 
came  on,  liltle  less  violent  limn  i\\r  tirst,  and  completed 
the  ruin  of  those  buildings  whi<h  had  been  already 
much  shattered.  Tlie  consternation  now  became  so 
universal,  that  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  M!$cnconlia 
could  be  disliuctly  heard  froiw  the  top  of  St.  Catherine's 
hill,  at  a  couNiderable  distance  t)tV,  whither  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people  hud  likewise  retreated  ;  at  the  same  time 
we  couhl  hear  the  fall  of  the  parish  church  there,  where* 
by  many  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  mor- 
tally wounded,    Vou  may  juJgt*  of  the  force  of  this 

fchock, 
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s]iock,  when  1  inform  you  it  was  s6  violent,  that  I  could 
scarce  keep  on  my  knees,  j^ut  it  was  attended  with  some 
circumstances  still  more  dreadful  than  the  former. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OP  THE  EGTPTIAN  MIHAGE  ;  OR,  DECEPTION  OF  THE 

SJG^T. 

All  the  translators  of  M.  Denon,  it  is  observable;^ 
speak  of  this  delusion  as  a  real  phenomcnou.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  also,  in  his  account  of  the  British  campaign  ia 
Egypt,  mentions  the  inconveniencies  resulting  from  the 
supposition  indulged  by  the  troops  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching water  at  a  time  when  nearly  famishing  wilfc 
thirst,  they  were  actually  labouring  under  the  most 
complete  deception  that  ever  imposed  upon  the  visual  fa- 
culties. In  this  phenomenon,  according  to  the  French 
writer,  objects  projecting  on  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
inn,  refracted  by  the  whiteness  of  the  burning  earth,  of- 
fer so  complete  a  resemblance  of  water,  that  the  traveller 
Is  as  much  alarmed  the  tenth  time  he  sees  it,  as  at  the 
first,  and  which  is  generally  the  more  tormenting  as  it 
occurs  precisely  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  But  the 
illusion  of  water  is  not  the  only  object  that  serves  to 
tantalite  the  traveller;  camels  and  all  kinds  of  animals, 
at  the  same  time  appear  to  b«  constantly  moving  with 
uncommon  rapidity.  To  the  curious  it  will,  however, 
be  worthy  of  consideration,  that  nothing  like  the  merit 
(>f  a  new  discovery  is  to  be  attributed  to  M.  Denon. 
Xeilhcr  is  what  the  French  writers  call  a  M/r^ge,  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt ;  Mr.  Barrow,  author  of  Travels  into  the 
Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  has  exactly  described  the 
^aaiQ  effects  in  that  quarter,  as  proceeding  fiom  a  large 

portion 
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portion  of  iijltre  upott  the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  ob« 
ser^^es,  that  in  looking  through  the  exhalations  of  these 
beds  of  nitre,  a  meteorological  phenomenon,  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  was  accidentally  observed.  In  markin*; 
about  sunrise,  the  bearing,  by  a  compass  of  a  cone-shaped 
hill,  that  was  considerably  elevated  above  the  horizon,  a 
peasant  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  observed  tliat 
it  must  either  be  a  new  hill,  or  that  the  only  one  whicrli 
stood  in  that  direction,  at  ^he  distance  of  a  long  day's 
journey,  must  have  greatly  increased  its  late  dimen- 
sions. Being  directed  to  turn  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time  towarjls  the  quarter  on  which  it  stood,  he  per- 
ceived, with  amazement,  that,  as  the  day  advanced,  tlit^ 
hill  gradually  sunk  tow?irds  the  horizon,  and  at  length 
totally  disappeared.  The  errors  of  sight,  occasioned  by 
the-  refractive  power  of  the  air,  are  so  singular,  aixl 
ftomptimes,  so  very  extraordinary,  as  hitherto  to  have 
precluded  the  application  of  any  general  theorem  for 
their  correction,  as  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  even  throui.'jh 
what  medium  rays  of  light,  in  their  passage,  suffer  the 
greatest  and  least  degree  of  refraction.  Were  this  pre- 
cisely known,  observations  on  the  subject  might  lead  to 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ent currents  of  air  that  float  in  the  atmospliere,  ar^d 
without  doubt  are  the  cause  of  extraordinary  appearances 
of  objects  viewed  through  theip.  A  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  world  is  much  indebted  for  his  many  ingeni- 
ous and  iiscful  inventions  and  discoveries,  once  pro- 
posed to  determine 'the  refractive  power  of  diflcrent  li- 
quids and  aeriform  fluids;  and  it  is  to  be  hopi'd  he  still 
means  to  prosecute  a  course  of  experiments  on  a  subject 
pf  so  much  importance  and  curiosity. 


OF 
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OF  A  PIGMY  RACE  OF  MEN  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MADA- 

GASCAR. 

J.  HE  Abbe  Rochon  in  his  justly  celebrated  Voyage  a  Ma- 
dagascar, published  about  eight  years  since,  asserts  that 
he  was  a  resident  among  these  Lilliputian  race  of  people 
some  time.  He  says  they  entirely  confine  themselves 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  island.  The  common  size  of 
the  men,  he  says,  is  three  feet  five,  by  exact  measure- 
ment ;  and  that  the  ladies  are  some  inches  shorter.—- 
ITiey  are  possessed  of  much  wit  and  intellect,  and  are 
the  boldest  and  most  active  warriors  on  the  island.  To 
accommodate  this  fairy  race  of  mortals,  the  Abbe  adds, 
that  the  plants  and  the  vegetables  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains inhabited  by  these  people,  are"  naturally  dwarfs  al- 
so— but  he  has  unaccountably  forgotten  to  state,  whe- 
ther the  mountains  are  dwarfs  as'  well ;  therefore,  savs 
his  translator,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  these 
mountains  are  about  the  size  of  the  artificial  knoHs  in 
Gur  English  pleasure  gardens. 


WHIMSICAL  MANNER  OP  PUNISHING    BAKERS,   BUTCHERS, 

i^C.    AT    GRAND    CAIRO. 

Ip  a  baker  sells  short  weight,-  or  bad  bread,  and  is  taken 
in  the  fact  by  the  inquest  (who  go  about  daily  to  in- 
spect provisions,  and  examine  weights  and  measures) 
for  the  first  offence,  the  inquest  givefe  »all  the  bread  that 
they  find  in  his  shop  to  the  poor,  and  then  the  oflFendcr 
is  nailed  to  his  own  door,  sometimes  by  one  ear,  and 
iometimes  by  both,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  For 
the  second  offence,  his  bread  is  distributed  as  aforesaid, 

and 
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an4  he  receives  the  punihlimput  of  the  bastinado^  by  re-* 
ceiving  two  or  three  hundred  blow»  upon  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  upon  his  back»  and  afterwards  they  put  u 
large  and  broad  bonrd,  heavily  loaded  with  lead,  upoti 
his  shoulders,  which  board  has  ajargc  hole  in  it  for  hi.s 
head  to  come  throu{^;li ;  with  this  mark  of  infiimy  tlicy 
force  him  lo  walk  through  most  of  the  capital  streets  of 
the  city,  till  his  strcnj^ih  is  nearly  exhausted;  and,  if 
he  survives  this  punishment,  and  commits  a  third  of- 
fence, he  is  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

If  a  butcher  sells  short  weight,  or  stinking  meat,  for 
the  first  ollence,  his  stock  of  meat  is  given  to  the  poor, 
aiid  he  is  tied  to  a  post  where  the  sun  may  shine  all  day 
upon  liim  ;  they  then  hang  a  piece  of  putrid  flesh  close 
to  his  nose,  and  leave  him  in  that  position  tjjl  the  piece 
of  flesh  produces  worms,  and  they  fall  down  upon  his 
body ;  besides  this,  he  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money.  For  the  second  offence  he  undergoes  severe 
corporal  punishments,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  fine,  and  the  third  offence  is  punished  with  death. 
Thieves  and  house-breakers  ar«  also  put  to  death, 
after  suffering  torture.  If  a  pick-pocket  or  thief  is  taken 
in  the  fact  he  is  beheaded  without  any  formal  trial  ;  but 
an  house-breaker  is  placed  naked  upon  a  camel,  and  his 
legs  are  tied  under  the  camers  belly:  the  executioner 
rides  behind  himi  having  in  his  hands  thin  candles 
nmdc  of  brimstone.  The  driver  of  the  camel  drives  him 
through  most  of  the  capital  streets,  and  in  the  mctrii 
time,  the  executioner  having  lighted  the  candles,  puts 
them  upon  the  criminars  skin  ;  the  candles  being  very 
long,  hang  down  over  his  shoulders,  on  his  brca.st 
and  back,  buroing  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  when 
all  his  catidlcs  are  burnt  out,  carries  him  into  a  square 
called  Karameitan,  or  the  black  square,  where  all  cri- 
sainaU  are  beheaded,  who  suffer  that  punishment ;  there 

he 
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he  cuts  his  head  off,  and,  if  he  is  a  Mahometan,  places  his  head 
under  liis  right  arm  -,  but,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  under  his  seat 


AN    ANTIDOTE    TO    CURIOSITY. 

A  HE  Athenians  had  a  law,  wliich  was  well  obserred  among 
them,  whereby  every  man  was  forbidden  (of  whatever  de« 
f^ree  or  quality  soever  he  were)  to  inquire  of  any  stranger, 
newly  arrived  in  their  city,  from  whence  he  came,  what 
he  was,  or  what  he  sought  for  ;  under  penalty  upon  him 
that  demanded  such  questions,  to  be  well  whipped  with 
rods,  and  banished  his  country.  The  end  for  which  our 
grave  ancients  made  such  laws,  was  to  keep  men  from  the 
vice  of  curiosity,  which  is  always  over-ready  to  pry  into 
other  men's  affairs,  and  to  be  regardless  of  its  own. — It  is 
not  many  years  since,  that  both  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
•was  usual  for  tlie  inhabitants  of  towns  in  general,  to  sur- 
round strangers,  as  tliey  arrived,  demanding  what  news« 


A  VERY  SINGULAR  TRIAL  AND  ACQUITMENT  OF  CECELY 
DE  RYGEWAY,  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  HER  HUSBAND. 

Jl  HE  following  is  one  of  the  most  singular  on  record.—- 
(  ecely  de  Rjgeway  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  in  the  31st  year  of  Edward  III.  1347.  She  re- 
i'used  to  plead,  and  continued  mute ;  notwithstanding  all 
the  threats  and  arguments  the  judges  could  use.  They 
adjudged  her  to  fast  forty  days,  in  close  confinement ; 
which  she  actually  did,  and  was  pardoned. — The  original 
Ficprd  is  in  the  Tower  of  London. — Pressure  had  used 
to  be  inHicted  upon  such  stubborn  subjects  ;  but,  at  this 
p.rioJ,  it  was  probably  supposed,  that  a  secret  was  as  liable 
to  be  squeezed  in  as  squeezed  out. 


A    DUTCH    MISER    AND    RECLUSE. 

While  Mr.  Barrow,  the  late  ingenious  traveller,  was  tra- 
versing the  banks  of  the  Ilartebeest  River,  in  one  of  the  most 
VOL.  I.  E  solitary 
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solitary  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  our  next 
encampment,  he  observes,  was  at  the  house  or  horel  of 
a  Dutch  peasant,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  defile 
between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  figure  that  pr  esentc4 
itself  at  the  door,  truly  represented  a  being  of  a  different 
country  from  that  which  we  had  left  behind.  It  was  a 
tall  old  man,  with  a  thin  sallow  visage,  and  aboard  of  dingy 
black,  that,  extending  to  the  eyes,  where  it  met  the  strag;- 
gling  hair  of  the  forehead,  obscured  the  fare  like  a  visor. 
Never  was  a  finer  figure  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  black  tower, 
or  enchanted  castle,  in  the  page  of  a  romance.  Not  ac- 
customexl  to  receive  strangers,  he  seemed,  on  our  arrival, 
to  be  somewhat  agitated.  In  one  corner  of  the  chimney  of 
his  hovel,  wliich  consisted  of  one  apartment,  sat  an  old 
Hottentot  woman,  over  whose  head  bad  passed  at  least  a 
century  of  years.  To  her  natural  sallow  complexion  was 
superadded  no  small  quantity  of  soot,  so  that  she  was  at 
least  as  black  as  her  bearded  master,  A  female  slave  next 
made  her  appearance,  of  a  piece  with  the  two  former.  The 
faggot  presently  crackled  on  the  hearth  ;  a  quarter  of  a 
sheep  was  laid  on  the  coals  to  broil ;  and  the  repast  was 
speedily  served  up  oti  the  lid  of  an  old  chest,  for  want  of  a 
table,  and  covered  with  a  remnant  of  the  same  piece  of 
cloth  worn  as  a  petticoat  by  the  female  slave,  which,  it 
seemed  not  unlikely,  had  also  once  been  employed  in  the 
jMtme  sort  of  service. 

It  turned  out  in  conversation,  that  the  old  geiitloman  had 
long  resided  in  this  sequestered  spot  far  removed  from  all 
society  ;  without  wife  or  child,  relation  or  friend,  or  any 
human  being  to  converse  with  or  confide  in,  except  the 
old  Hottentot  and  the  slave,  who  were  his  only  inmates, 
and  a  tribe  of  Hottentots  in  straw  witliout.  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  wretchedness  and  extreme  poverty,  he  pos- 
sessed immense  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  had  seve- 
ral large  sums  of  money  placed  out  at  interest.  He  was 
literally  what  the  world  has  properly  called  a  miser.     In 

justice^ 
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justice,  however,  to  the  old  man,  be  was  one  of  the  civile 
est  creatures  imaginable.  On  our  return,  we  were  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  assistance  of  his  cattle,  whiph  he 
Very  obligingly  sent  forward  to  fall  in  with  our  waggons  on 
the  midst  of  the  Karroo  desert. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  a  brother  and  sister  of  this 
man,  both  old,  and  both  unmarried,  should  each  have 
their  habitations  in  separate  and  distant  comers  of  these 
mountains,  and  live,  Uke  him,  entirely  in  the  society  of 
liottentots ;  they  are  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  Cape.— ^In  civilized  counti-ics  the  miser  distin* 
guishes  himself  by  refusing  the  necessaries  of  life.  But,  in 
Africa,  as  food  is  too  plentiful  to  be  an  object  of  saving,  the 
miser  is  only  known,  by  his  constant  rejection  of  all  life's 
ornaments  and  superfluities. 

THE  LATE  w.  FULLER,  Esa.—*^  Penurious  Character. 

JL  HIS  gentleman,  though  he  had  no  patrimony  to  com« 
mence  with,  eventually  accumulated »  by  his  own  industry 
and  parsimony  alone,  little  less  than  half  a  million  sterUng. 
The  father  of  Mr.  Fuller,  says  the  relator  of  these  anec- 
dotes, as  I  have  been  informed,  was  a  dissenting  minister  ; 
and  he  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  was  the  mas- 
ter of  a  reputable  academy.  But  the  practice  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  was  more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than 
tlie  theory :  and  wlicn  banking  was  fyx  less  common  than 
in  the  present  day,  he  relinquished  the  care  of  his  academy, 
and.establbhed  himself  in  this  more  profitable  line.  No« 
thing  could  exceed  the  miserable  and  miserly  appearance  of 
this  man,  arrayed,  as  he  commonly  was,  in  an  old  crimson 
velvet  cap,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  for  which  no  wandering  Jew 
could  have  afforded  him  half-a-crown  without  being  a  loser. 
The  confmAd  and  impure  atmosphere  of  Lombard-street 
did  not,  however,  agree  with  his  health  ;  and  he,  like  Elwes 
and  others,   was  compelled  to  burden  himself  with  the 

M  2  expense 
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ti-ass  in  a  garret,  with  a  most  scanty  supply  of  furniture  and 
nourishment,  the  woman  referred  to,  who,  from  age  and 
infirmities,  it  was  very  plain',  had  nearly  numbered  her 
days.  He  prescribed  for  her,  was  most  heartily  thanked 
by  his  em])loyer,  and  earnestly  requested  to  repeat  his  visits 
daily  ;  but  beyond  thcjse  hearty  thanks,  he  never  received 
one  farthing  :  and  yet  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  ^ 
as  the  physician  was  himself  on  his  first  discovery  of  the 
fact,  that  this  indigent  old  woman,  who  was  so  truly  an 
object  of  charity,  was  no  less  than  the  very  sister  of  the  pa- 
nurious  hero  of  our  talc. 

It  should  be  stated,  to  the  honor  of  the  executors  of  this 
extraordinary  miser,  that  the  physician  here  referred  to 
has  been  lately  remunerated  in  a  more  soUd  and  satisfactory 
manner  than  by  the  empty  gift  of  thanks. 

The  fact  alluded  to,  concerning  his  having  retained  his 
clerks  upon  lower  wages  than  were  ofiercd  in  any  other 
banking-house  in  the  city,  by  promising  them  legacies  upon 
his  decease,  is  a  well  known  truth  ; — promises,'  nevertheless, 
which  he  adhered  to  in  no  one  instance  whatsoever.  His 
will  he  drew  up  himself,  to  save  the  expense  of  employing 
an  attorney,  and  upon  the  scrap  of  an  old  letter,  one  night, 
as  it  is  supposed,  when  he  was  at  his  lodgings  in  the  coun- 
try, but  of  which  no  one  was  apprised  at  the  time ;  and  in 
tliis  extraordinary  manner  he  be(]ueathed  the  enormous 
sum  of  very  little  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
accumulated  by  an  equal  proportion  of  indu&try  and  ava- 
rice. 

And  yet  it  is  said  that  even  tliis  miser,  as  well  as  some  others 
of  recent  date,  did  not  pass  through  life  M'ithout  his  good 
deeds ;  and  that  if  he  were  unjust  to  those  iinuiediatcly  around 
him,  he  was  occasionally  generous  to  strangers,  and  exercised 
some  few  acts  of  charitable  contribution.  If  this  be  true, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  iVom  quarters  that  prohibit  doubt, 
it  only  demonstrates,  by  an  additional  example,  the  res«m- 

blance 
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hiance  of  all  extremes ;  and  teaches  us  that  it  is  easier  for 
the  miser,  as  well  as  for  the  spendthrift, — for  William  Fuller 
as  well  as  Charles  Surface — ^to  be  generous  than,  to  be  just. 


OF    THE    SPHYNX. 


Having  chosen  this  hieroglyphical  figure  as  an  embellish** 
mentto  our  cover,  and  though  the  Sphynx  has  been  a  com* 
mon  ornament  in  all  Egyptian  architecture,  it  may  be  here 
proper  to  notice,  that-the  whole  and  individual  figure  which 
we  have  chosen  to  represent,  is  accurately  taken  from  the 
celebrated  monument  of  Egyptian  antiquity  which  is  still  to 
be  seen  about  sixty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  great  pyramid, 
from  the  eastern  point,  and  opposite  Cairo.  This  enor- 
mous figure,  carved  out  of  one  stone,  was  considerably  di- 
minished in  its  bulk  by  the  accumulation  of  sand,  till  the 
industry  of  the  French  had  lately  uncovered  more  of  this 
figure  than  had  been  seen  for  centuries  past.  The  most  of 
its  features  have  been  mutilated  by  differctit  barbarians  from 
time  to  time ;  its  face,  perfectly  Nubian,  still  preserves  a 
considerable  degree  of  feminine  bcaujty  ;  it  has  no  breasts, 
neither  are  the  feet  visible ;  and  as  the  rock  seems  to  have  - 
been  cut  for  the  particular  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  back 
of  a  lion,  this  representation  is  said  to  intimate  that  when 
the  sun  passes  from  Leo  into  Virgo,  tlie  increase  of  the 
Nile  is  sure  to  follow,  The  height  of  the  Sphynx  is  26  feet, 
the  circumference  of  the  head  12,  while  the  length  of  the 
back  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  60  feet.  But  relative  to  the 
supposition  of  a  subterraneous  passage  from  thence  to  the 
pyramids,  it  is  proved  totally  unfounded.  A  very  elegant 
print  haslately  been  published  of  the  Sphynx  in  this  metro- 
polis^ 

fXTRAOR.- 
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£xtraordina)yJjiLL  of  Fake,  furnished  at  the  Bush  Tavern, 

Bristol^  for  Christmas  1789. 

1  URTLE,  British  turtle,  giblet  soup,  pease  soup,  gravy- 
soup,  9  cod,  5  turbots,  7  brills,  8  carp,  2  perch,  1  new 
salmon,  5  plaice,  200  herrings,  sprats,  29  soles,  32  eels, 
salt  fish,  5  docs,  36  hares,  18  pheasants,  2  grouse,  29 
partridj^es,  90  wild  ducks,  4  wild  geese,  28  teal,  24-  wigeon, 

5  bald  coots,  1  sea  pheasant,  2  mews,  12  moor  hens,  1 
water  dab,  5  curlews,  1  bittern,  121  woodcocks,  67  snipes, 
8  wild  turkies,   12  golden  plovers,   17  quists,  5  land  rails, 

6  galenas,  4  pea  hens,  16  pigeons,  110  larks,  24  stares, 
^S  small  birds,  44  turkies,  24  capons,  13  ducks,  7  geese, 
62  chickens,  14  ducklings,  8  rabbits,  5  pork  griskins,  14 
veal  burrs,  2  roasting  pigs. — Ojsters,  stCAved  and  scol- 
loped, eggs,  15  hogs'  puddings,  Scotch  collops,  veal  cut- 
lets, harricoed  mutton,  maintenon  chops,  pork  chops, 
mutton  chops,  rump  steaks,  sausages,  tripe,  cowheel, 
4  house  lambs. — Veal,  5  legs  and  a  loin. — Beef,  7  rumfTS, 
1  surloin,  and  5  ribs. — Mutton,  14  haunches,  8  necks  and 
4  logs. — Pork,  4  loins,  1  leg,  2  chines,  and  2  spare-ribs. 
— Cold,  Baron  of  Beef,  2  c.  3  qrs.  7lb.  3  hams,  4  tongues, 
£)  chickens,  11  collars  brawn,  2  rounds  beef,  collared  veal 
and  mutton,  collared  eels,  hearts,  tongues,  French  pies, 
^60  minced  pies,  10  tarts,  211  jellies,  200  cray  fish, 
|)ickled  salmon,  7  crabs,  sturgeon-,  pickled  oysters,  pot- 
fed  partridge,  potted  pigeons,  24  lobsters,  and  44  barrels 
Pyfleet  and  Colchester  oysters. 
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WHIMSICAL    INTERMENT. 

JExtract  of  a  Letter  frmn  Tiverton^  in  Devonshire;  dated 

Jamiaiy  9,   1746, 

JNIrs.  WpEKEs,  an  aged  gentlewoman,  of  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  was  buried  here  last  Sunday :  she  was  car. 
ricd  to  her  grave  by  six  men,  whose  wives  supported  the 

pall, 
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^<^i  and  wore  hoods  and  belts  made  of  dowlas,  of  about 
ihirteen  pence  a  yard,  tied  with  white  tape :  the  men  had 
o-Ioves,  half-arCFown  each,  and  a  quart  of  cider  heated 
M'ith  ginger ;  her  servant-maid  was  mourner  in  chief,  ancl 
followed  the  corpse  in  a  hood  and  scarf  of  the  order  aboTEe ; 
ihc  minister  (who  had  half-a-guinea  and  a  pair  of  gloves) 
and  the  coffin-maker  led  the  way ;  and  no  other  persons 
were  invited  to  the  funeral.  The  procession  began  about 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  but  not  a  tear  was  shed  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  the  peculiarity  of  the  sight  rather  excited  mirth 
than  grief.  Though  she  was  buried  at  nine,  as  above,  six 
persons  attend^  with  lighted  flambeaux,  and  woredowlaii 
liatbands,  and  were  rewarded  with  thirteenpence  halfpenny 
each  for  their  trouble^  IVIrs.  Weekes's  funeral  was  agree- 
;*ble  to  her  hfe,  which  was  a  series  of  whim  and  incoiir 
sistcncj',  and  that  the  last  effort  of  a  singular  vanity.' 


A    PAIR    OF    PORTRAITS. 

Lately  died,  at  her  house  in  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Cclestina 
CoUens,  widow,  aged  70.  Although  possessing  an  in- 
<-oaie  of  <£70  per  annum,  her  habits  of  life  were  singur 
l.irly  disgusting,  her  disposition  and  peculiarities  so  exr 
<;ontric,  tliat  she  may  be  truly  said  to  haVe  verified  the 
f/M  adage,  de  giistibiis  nil  disputandum ;  that  is,  there  is 
no  disputing  about  tastes. 

During  many  years  her  constant  companions  were  froni 
NiKtecn  to  twenty  fowls,  whose  ordure  defiled  as  well  her 
Iv'd  and  every  article  of  her  furniture,  as  tlie  plate  out  of 
y  liich  she  ate  ;  a  favorite  cock,  whose  age  might  be  cal- 
<'niated  from  his  spurs,  being  three  inches  long,  and  an 
♦'  jually  favored  rat,  were  for  a  length  of  time  constant 
L**  rndants  at  her  table. 

i!er  predilection  for  vermin  prevailed  so  much,  that, 
at  iicr  death,  a  nest  of  mice  was  found  in  her  bed.  The 
j.'juse  where  she  resided,  besides  the  room  in  which  she 

VOL.  I,  f  constantly 
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coHHtantly  lived  uml  iiU^pt,  containad  two  others,  that  Inul 
not  been  permitted  to  be  opened  for  miiny  yeiirw. 

Among  the  buquejiti  in  hor  will,  are  .i'AO  to  the  Kent 
ftnd  Canterbury  lloHpitRb;  the  Kama  »uni  to  the  parinb  of 
Ht,  Peter;  £5  to  tlje  minister  of  tlie  pariiih  for  a  funennl 
nermon,  and  one  guinea  to  each  of  theper»oi\M  whonhonitl 
rarry  her  to  the  grave ;  besides  many  other  legaeius,  go. 
jUM'ally  to  persons  in  no  degree  rehited  to  lu'r. 

And  ft  few  days  after,  oged  about  43,  in  the  parish  of 
Prees,  in  the  oounty  of  Halop,  a  very  singuhir  eharaetoi;, 
of  the  name  of  Booth.  He  was  by  trade  a  colder;  Jmcl 
existed  (for  he  eould  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived,  having 
lieprived  himself  of  eonunon  necessaries)  upwards  <»f 
twouty  years  in  a  uusc»rabl(«  hut,  the  roof  of  which  hucl 
fallen  in  some  time  ago.  He  was  about  six  feet  two  or 
three  inches  high  ;  very  ]mle  and  njeagre,  his  voice  w(Mik 
and  feminine,  and  luwl  no  beard  either  on  his  lip  or  chin. 
Jn  an  old  box  in  his  possession,  there  were  found  upwards 
of  thirty  love  letters  and  valentines,  which  he  hadreceive<l 
from  dilFerent  females  in  tlu»  neighbourhoo(i ;  and  u\m 
inonty  and  bonds  to  the  aujount  of  near  ^.'jOO.—  The  for- 
mer, no  doubj,  Mvve  the  ellects  of  sport  among  the  fair 
fivs,  \  to  whom  such  eharaeters  appear,  bfiyund  measure, 
fidieulous, 


rn 


J)i(tfyesti)iff  P(trtnvlin\^ ofGvojKQf,  Forhtkr,  ItHchj  nnvtM 
Jvv  tlw  Mup.niiia  ofJnn  Wxyv.  ^ml  ('uu.u,  Inj  dvowniui^^ 
thn\\  in  f/wAru'  Cunul  at  VttMnfiion, 

HIS  unhappy  malt'fuctor  was  tried  at  the  Old  Buil('> , 
on  Friday,  January  14,  18()|J,  and  was  one  of  the  ver> 
Knv  instances  of  persons  convicted  upouiircnmstautialcNi- 
clcnce  only  :  though  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  eu 
Monday  following,  lu»  confessed  his  crime,  ami  llii' jnstic^' 
|>f  his  sentence;    and  frankly  owneil,    tlwit   he   achiullv 
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pushed  his  wife  and  child  into  the  river.  Forster  was  about 
2G  years  of  age,  a  coach-harness  tnaker  by  trade,  and  of  k 
strong  athletic  make*  A  very  •  uncommon  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  occurred  to  Forster^  at  the  Chapel  in  Newgate^ 
previous  to  his  receiving  the  sacrament,  usual  with  con«* 
demncd  criminals  ;  a  Sudden  noise  being  then  heai'd,  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  the  minister  started,  arid  look* 
ing  at  the  cruninal,  who  was  much  agitated  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exclaiming — **  Whut  can  that  heT  Forster 
replied — "  ''Tis  my  wifcj  and  site  has  not  left  me  a  m(nnent 
since  I  murdered  heri''  Forster,  it  is  observed,-  never  ate  any 
food  from  the  timef  of  his  cond'emnation  till  his  Execution: 
And  what  renders  the  exit  of  tliis  criminal  infinitely  more 
interesting  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been,  is  the  Gal-^ 
vanic  experiments  which  were  performed  upon  his  body^ 
and  whichx^were  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this 
country^  Leave,  it  seems,  were  granted  for  this  purpose j 
through  the  medium  of  Mr;  White/  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty^ 
to  Professor  Aldini,  ati  ItaHan  gentleman,  inheritor  of  this 
science,  from  his  uncle,  Luigi  Galvani,  Professor  of  Ana-^ 
tomy  ;  the  particulars  of  which,  with  the  outline  of  the  iys-^ 
tory  of  the  surprizing  art  of  Galvanism,  are  to  be  found  inr 
the  following  pages. 


The  science  of  Gaivanisifi,'  vi^hich  may  b'e'  called  ^ 
stronger  degree  of  electricity,  beii^g  new  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,-  the  curious  will  rejoice  to  hear,  that,- 
from  the  recent  expcrimettts  of  Professor  Aldini,  upon 
the  body  of  Forster,  abovementioned,  it  is  generally  in* 
fierred,  that  the  process  having  such  power  to  agitate  the 
muscles  and  even  the  limbs  of  the  dead;  applied  tp 
the  livrng,  it  is  highly  probably  that  some  stubborn  dis- 
orders in  the  human  ceconomy,  which  have  hitherto  baffled 
all  other  means,  may  yield  to  this  new  discovery  j   and 

thus^  ji»tly,  enhance  die  itnportance  of  Galvanism^ 
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From  a  pcrnsal  of  the  account  of  these  late  cxpcfhrw^lsy 
^lasting  seven  hourf*  and  a  half ),  publmhcd  by  Professor 
Aldini ;  it  appears,  that  a  hand  of  the  deceased,  was  made? 
to  move,  lift  up,  and  clench  the  fist,  and  an  eye  seefi  to 
open j  the  legs  and  thighs  set  in  motion ;  and  all  this,  some 
hours  after  his  death  had  been  inflicted.' — It  is  also  to  be 
i^oticcd,  that  these  were  tlie  first  experiments  of  Galva- 
nism ever  tried  in  this  country,  or  upon  the  body  of  any 
person  that  had  been  han<;ed.  Nor  were  Mr.  AldiniV 
experiments  begun  till  the  body  of  Forster  had  been  ex- 
posed  for  a  whole  hour  in  a  temp<Taturc,  two  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  at 
ftlie  end  of  which  long  interval,  it  was  conveyed  to  a  house 
wot  far  distant,  where  Mr.  Aldini  was  in  waiting,  to  com- 
mence his  operations; 

In  the  course  of  this  process  wc  find,-  that,  to  assist  the 
Galvanic  conductor ^  volatile  alkali  was  aj)plied  to  the  nostrils 
and  mouth  ;  incisions  made  in  the  wrist ;  the  short  muscles 
of  the  thumb  dissected,  and  lastly,  the  thorax  or  stomachy 
and  the  peneardium  opened,  and  the  heart  exposed.-  But 
here  the  etideavours  to  excite  action  in  the  ventricle^  were 
without  success.  Salt-water  was  also  applied  by  the  Pro- 
fessor to  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  a  stimulant,  but'  the 
longer  the  experiment  lasted  the  weaker  they  became  in- 
their  effects ;  though  Mr.  Aldini  liad  no  doul>ty  but  that  if 
his  apparatus  had  been  stronger,  the  muscular  motion  of  the 
dead  body  might  have  been  much  longer  continued,  and 
from  the  whole  of  the  process  upon  Forsicr,  he  concludes  : 
1st.  That  Galvanism,  considei'ed  by  itself,  exerts  a  con- 
siderable power  over  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and 
Operates  universally  on  the  whole  of  the  animal  a*coDomy. 
2d.  That  the  power  of  Galvanit  i.!,  as^^timulant,  is  stronger 
than  any  mechanical  ac  tlon  v  1  j?'  .^  r.*— 3d.  That  the  e£Fect!f 
cf  Galvauism  on  1?k-  h\vui\u  }>;•:  )«•  fiUFer  from  those  pro- 
duced by  electricity  '  i  •.  :i;j  ji|i  v.t«  ■    '.  \{\\  coomion  electricai 

machines.' 
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machihes.-^th.  That  Galyanismy  whether  administered  by- 
means  of  troughs  or  piles^  differs  in  its  effects  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  metallic  coatings  employed  by  Galvanic 
(its  original  discoverer); — 5th.  That  when  the  suf&ces  of  thie 
nerres  and  mustles  are  armed  with  itietallic  coatings,  the  in^ 
iluente  of  the  Galvanic  batteries  is  conveyed  to  a  greater 
number  of  points,  and  acts  with  considerable  moire  force  iii 
producing  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibre. — 6th.  That  the 
action  of  Galvanism  on  the  heart  is  different  from  that  oii 
other  muscles.  For  when  the  heart  is  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  the  Galvanic  hifluence,  the  other  mu«Ics  remairi 
still  excitable  for  a  certain  time;  It  is  also  remarkable  thai 
the  action  produced  by  Galvanism  on  the  auricles  is  different 
from  that  produced  on  the  ventricles  of  the  heart;  as  is  de- 
monstrated in  Experiment  the  tenth; — ^7th:ThatGalvanisnt 
affords  ve^y  powerful  means  of  resuscitation  in  cased  of 
suspended  animation  under  common  circumstances.  The' 
remedies  ali:eady  adopted  in  asphyxia,  drownings  &c.  wheif 
combined  with  the  influente  of  Gali^anism^  will  produce 
much  greater  eflFect  than  either  of  them  separately. 

Mr.  Aidini  concludes  with  a  short  but  accurate  account 
6f  the  appearances  exhibited  on  the  dissection  of  the  bodyj 
Vhieh  was  performed  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision 
by  Mr.  Carpue.^ — **  The  blood  in  the  head  was  not  extra- 
Vasated,  but  several  Vessels  were  prodigiously  swelled  j  and 
the  lungs  were  entirely  deprited  of  air  ;  there  was  a  great^ 
inflammation  in  the  intestines,  and  the  bladder  was  fully 
distended  with  urine.-  In  general,  updn  viewing  the  botly^ 
it  appeared  that  death  had  been  immediately  produced  by 
a  real  suffocation . 

The  Professor  cjmpldysmuch  acute  reasoning  to  prove, 
that  the  first  application  of  Galvanism  to  drowned  pfersons^ 
would  almost  generally  ensure  their  safe  recovery :  and  re- 
lative to  the  assistance  he  received  from  the  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  expressiis  his  heartfelt  gratitude. 
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To  improve  these  triulsi  he  acids,  that  Mr.  Keatc^  tl»e 
Master,  in  purticuUr,  proposed  to  make  comparative  cx-^ 
jicrimcuts  ou  aDimals,  in  order  to  give  support  to  the  do*- 
(hictioiiH  resulting  from  those  on  the  human  body.  Mr. 
Bliche  observed,  that  on  similar  occasions  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  inuiierse  the  body  in  a  >varm  salt  bath|  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  tliat  powerful  and  extended  coating  miglit 
.promote  the  action  of  Galvanism  on  the  whoie  surface  of 
the  body.  Dr.  Tcai'son  rcconunended  oxygen  gas  to  bit 
substituted  inste;ui  of  tlie  atmospheric  air  blown  into  tim 
lungs.  Mr.  Aldini  observcivy  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  comumnicating  tl>ese  observatioiiH 
to  the  public,  in  juslice  to  the  emmcnt  characters  who 
sugi\usted  tliem  ;  and,  as  an  itulucement  to  physiologists, 
not  to  overlook  the  minutest  circumstance  ^hich  may  tenet 
to  improve  c^xperiments  that  promise  so  greatly  to  relieve 
the  buflcrings  of  mankind. 

For  a  clear  and  concise  history  of  this  interesting  dis-^ 
covcryy  our  Headers  ure  referred  to  the  following  parti"# 
culiu*s  :■— 

About  forty  years  since.  Sutler  and  Cottuni  made  sokne 
evident  advances  in  this  science  ;  yet,  Vassale,  a  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Turin,  published  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments upon  it,  in  nsy.  liut  it  was  reserved  for  another^ 
to  throw  new  light  uimn  this  important  subject. 

Luigi  Galvani,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  in  tlio  University 
of  iJologna,  after  interrogating  nature  with  all  tlie  patieiictr 
iuid  abilijty  of  a  philosopher,  conununicated  licr  re-- 
sponses,.by  pronouncing.  tJie  eN'isicnee  of  an  clectrico-uni - 
mal  fluid,  bi  his  celebrated  IJook,  **  l)c  viribus  dectrid- 
talis  in  mota  viuscuUiriy^  he  describes  the  various  facts  col- 
lected by  him,  in  consecpience  of  long  and  scientiiic  re-- 
s(,*arches.  The  first  thing  that  arrested  his  attention,  wa« 
the  contractions  manifested  by  a  frog,  every  time  that  a- 
spark  was  driiwn  from  an  electrical  uuitchme,  provided  th(t 

crural 
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cr  ural  nerves  of  the  animal  were  tonclied  at  the  sameperiod 
^vith  the  bhide  of  a  knife.  By  rejKjating  and  varying  tliis 
experiment,  he  wa«  persuaded  that  these  contractions  did 
not  proceed  from  any  meclianical  irritation,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  p/icnomenu  were  occasioned  by  the  influence 
of  electricity  alone. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours,  being  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  natural  and  artificial  electricity  produced  the  same 
fjffccts,  he  placed  an  animal,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  so 
as  to  communicate  with  a  conductor,  and  every  time  that 
a  cloud  charged  with  lightning  passed  over  his  house,  the 
living  subject  notified  the  event  by  violent  spasms.  Soon 
after  this,  be  was  led  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  to  con- 
<lude,  that  there  existed  two  kinds  of  fluids  in  the  animal 
system;  the  one,  negative  in  the  muscles,  and  the  other 
positive  in  the  nerves.  Further  researches  conducted  him 
to  the  irritation  excited  by  the  operation  of  metals  in  con- 
tact, or  the  muscles  when  they  were  placed  so  as  to  com- 
munipatc  with  the  external  part  of  the  nerve. 

Anterior  to  the  demise  of  Galvani,  (whicli  occurred  De- 
rembcr4,  1798),  Valli,  a  physician  of  Pisa,  still  further 
developed  this  new  theory  ;  lie  termcil  the  conductor  of  the 
Professor  of  Bologna,  aw  excitafor,  as  exciting  tlie  nervous 
iluid,  or  the  nerve  itself  to  produce  certain  results;  he 
also  demonstrated  the  close  resemblance,  or  rather  identity 
t)f  the  Galvanic  with  the  Franklinian  sjstem. 

Tbe  philosophers  now  took  diflercMit  sides,  and  wliilc 
Fontana,  an  Italian,  asserted  that  the  plienomeiia  did  not 
proceed  from  electricity,  Lamethrie,  a  FrenchmuTi,  main- 
tained, in  the  Journal  de  P/iysrque,  (42(1  vol.)  tliat  there 
was  no  difference  whatever  between  tiie  two  powers,  ex- 
cept that  the  one  was  weaker  than  the  other. 

(yaillard,  the  countryman  of  the  latter,  eiuleavoumd  to 
arrange  the  metals  in  the  express  ratio  of  their  action  on  tlie 
.inimal  ccconomy  ;  .an^l,  according  to  him,  they  rank  in  the 

following 
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following  o^der: — Zink,   tin,   lead,  antimony,  bismuthj 
popper,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Dr.  Aldini,  an  Italian  Profewor,  is  the  nephew  of  Gal- 
Vani.  Hq  has  not  only  tiupcrintcnded  the  experiments  that 
Jiavc  lately  taken  place,  and  which  have  been  repeated  and 
vigried  a  thousand  difleront  ways  on  the  Continent,  but  writ- 
ten several  Treatise  oi^  this  subject,  viz.  1 .  De  animali 
^lectjcicitate  disscrtatioues  duw  ;  2.  Del'  u»o  c  dell'  attivita 
dell*  arco  conduttore  nelle  contrii^sioni  dei  muscoU  ;  and, 
3.  Memoric  sull^  electricita  anioiale  di  Luigi  Calvani,  &c. 

In  fine,  many  novel  anc\  e:s^traprdinary  phenomena  have 
been  produced  in  consequence  of  this  recent  discovery. — 
'7'i|e  legs  of  men  and  horses,  a  considerable  tia^ie  after  se- 
paration from  thtiir  respective  |}odies,  have  been  excited  tu 
motion,  and  the  dormouse  has  been  aroused  out  of  its  win- 
jfcr's  sleep,  and  irritated  before  the  approach  of  summer, 
^nto  prei^ature  action. 

How  far  fu^irc  researches  may  ipeach,  it  is  imjTOssible. 
to  determine  ;  as  it  appears,  however,  at  present,  that 
tlie  Gahmiic  suscepdbUiij/  survives  unaltered,  in  certain 
cases  of  suffocation,  some  practical  good  may  be  already 
derived  from  it,  as  although  it  does  not  apply  to  the  general 
practice  of  medicine,  it  may  yet  be  enriployed  with  suc- 
cess, in  that  branch  unde^-  the  iminediate  protection  of  the 
Humane  Society. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  the  prx;scjit  Pmfessor  Aldini, 
is  the  nephew  pf  Galvani,  the  author  of  tlie  discovery ; 
and  that  the  foancr  has  already  exhibited  his  experiments 
at  Oxford  ;  at  Mr.  Wilson's  Anatomical  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  at  St.  Tho;mas'^  and  Guy's  Hobpitals. — The 
Lecturers  and  Pupils  of  which,  have  presented  die  Pro- 
fessor with  a  gold  medal,  in  hpnorable  testimony  of  their 
a])probution.  The  art  of  Galvanism,  however,  is  still  in 
its  infancy;  but  it  will  be  the  province  of  this  Museum,  t^ 
report  every  thing  new  and  striking. 

CURIOUS 
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CijRiottS   ACCOtJNT  OP  MBRMAIDS. 

Xhouqh  the  existence  of  thii  creature  has  been  qu«. 
tioned  by  many  persons,  it  has  only  been  in  consequence 
of  false  accounts  which  hare  been  mingled  with  the  true; 
The  most  ingenious  and  impartial  investigators  of  natural 
history,  have  now  rescued  tlic  truth  from  a  mixture  of  er^ 
t-or.     Some  of  the  latest  writers  have  more  consistently 
called  this  creature  tlie  Sea  Ape.    In  the  sea  of  Angola, 
we  learn,  that  they  are  frequently  caught,  as  the  negroeil 
eat  their  flesh,  which  is  said  to  taste  like  pork,    Whert 
taken,  they  are  heard  to  shriek  and  cry  like  women.—- 
And   in  the  Universal  Dictionary,    published    by  Jolih 
Theodore  Jablonsky,   we  find  the  following  description 
of  them :— -Mcer-man,    Meer-weib,  Meer-minnc,  that  is, 
Sda-^man,  Mcr-maid,  or  Siren,  called  by  the  Indians,  Am- 
bisiangulo,  otherwise  Pesicngoni,  and  by  the  Portuguese, 
Pczz  Mugcr,  is  a  fish  found  in  the  seas,  and  some  rivers  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  India^  and  in  the  Phili- 
pine  and  Molucca  islands,  Brazil,  Nbrth  America,  andEu*- 
rope,  in  the  North  Sea.    The  length  of  this  fish  is  eight 
.spans,  its  bead  is  oval,  and  the  face  resembles  that  of  a 
man.     It  has  an  high  forehead,  little  eyes^  a  flat  nose,  and 
large  mouth,  but  has  no  chin  or  earSi    It  has  two  arms| 
V  hich  arc  shorty  but  without  joints  or  elbows,  with  hands 
or  paws^  to  each  of  which  there  arc  four  long  fingci^ 
( wluch  arc  not  very  flexible),  connected  to  each  otlier  by 
a  membrane,  like  that  of  the  foot  ef  a  goose^    Their  sex  h 
distinguished  by  the  parts  of  generation^     The  fcmaloii 
have  breasts  to  suckle  their  ofispring ;  so  tliat  the  upper 
part  of  their  body  resembles  that  of  the  humam  specic\*{, 
and  the  lower  part  tliat  of  a  fishv    Their  sl^in  is  of  4 
brownish  grey  Coloiir,  and  their  intestines  are  like  those 
of  a  hog^    Tlieir  fict<h  is  as  fat  as  pork,  pacticularly  the 
VOL.  I.  o  upper 
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upper  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and  this  is  a  favorite  dish  with 
the  Indians,  broiled  upon  a  gridiron, 

Our  author  proceeds  thus : — As  I  may  safely  give  credit 
to  this  person,  namely,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter  Angel,  who  is 
etill  living,  and  ininister  of  the  parish  of  Vand-Elvens 
8peld,  on  Sundmoer,  I  shall  relate  vhat  he  assured  me  of 
)ast  year,  M'hen  I  was  on  my  visitation  journey.  He  says, 
.  that  in  the  year  1719,  he  (being  then  about  twenty  years 
-  f^d),  along  with  severgil  other  inhabitants  of  Alstahoug  in 
Norland,  saw  what  is  called  a  mcr-man,  lying  dead  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  sea,  which  had  been  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves,  along  with  several  sea-calves,  and  other  dead  fish. 
The  lengtli  of  this  creature  was  much  greater  th^n  wliat 
bas  been  mentioned  of  any  before ;  namely,  above  three 
fiathoms.  It  was  of  -a  dark  grey  colour  all  over  ;  in  the 
lower  part  it  was  like  a  fish,  and  had  a  tail  like  that  of  the 
porpesse.  The  face  resembled  that  of  ^  man,  with  a  mouth, 
forehead,  pyes,  &c.  The  nose  was  flat,  and  as  it  were,  pressed 
down  to  the  face,  in  which  the  nostrils  have  ever  been  visi- 
ble. The  breast  was  not  far  from  the  head ;  tlie  armji 
seemed  to  hang  to  the  side,  to  which  they  were  joined  by  a 
thin  skin  or  meynbranc^  The  hands  were,  to  appearance, 
like  the  paws  of  a  sea-calf.  The  back  of  this  creature  was 
very  fat,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  cut  off,  which,  with  tho 
liver,  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  train  oil,  Tbfit  this  crea- 
ture, which  is  reckoned  among  the  whale  kind,  is  a  fish  of 
prey,  and  lives  upon  the  smaller  sort,  may  be  concluded, 
from  what  Mr,  Luke  Debes  relates,  in  his  description  of 
Faroe.  He  tells  us  tliat  they  have  there  seen  a  mcr-maid 
with  fish  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  The  words  are  ia 
p.  171 ,  as  follows : — There  was  also  seen  in  1 610 y  at  Faroe, 
westward  of  Quelboe  Eide,  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
.  also  by  others  from  different  parts  of  Suderoe,  a  mer-maid 
dose  to  the  shore,  She  stood  there  two  hours  and  a  half, 
{Mid  was  up  to  the  navel  in  watpr  j  she  had  long  hair  on  her 

hpad, 
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head,  which  bung  clown  to  the  surface  of  the  water  all  round 
about  her  ;  she  held  a  fish  with  its  head  downwards,  in  her 
right  hand.  I  was  told  also,  that  in  the  same  year,  the 
fishermen  in  Westerman-ha^'en,  on  Sti'omoc,  had,  in  their 
fishery  north  of  Faroe,  seen  a  mcr-maid. 

That  these  creatures  being  fish  of  prey,  sometimes  quar- 
rel with  the  sea-calf,  is  confirmed  bv  a  relation  sent  me, 
with  several  others,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haftstrom,  at  Ber^ 
ge!i.  It  ri^ns  to  this  effect : — ^'  It  happened  at  Nersp,  in 
Numedalen,  that  there  was  found  a  mer-man  and  sea-calf 
on  a  rock,  both  dead  and  all  over  bloody  ;  from  which  it  ij» 
conjectured  that  tliey  had  killed  one  another^'* 

In  the  year  1624,  a  mer-man,  thirty-six  feet  long,  was 
taken  in  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  according  to  Henry  Seebald'a 
Breviar  Histor.  to  this  the  last  mentioned,  was  but  a  dwarf. 
Seep,  535.  As  to  their  form,  it  is  said,  that  some  have 
a  skin  over  their  heads  like  a  monk's  hood,  which,  perhaps, 
serves  them  for  the  same  purpose  ;  as  does  tlie  skinny  hood, 
which  a  certain  sort  of  sea-calves  have  on  their  beads, 
which  from  thence  are  called  Klap-mitzer,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  description  of  that  creature.  Olaus  Magnus 
speaks,  in  lib.  xxi.  cap,  1.  of  several  monsters  in  the  North 
ISea,  all  which  resemble  the  human  kind,  with  a  monk's  hood 
on  the  head.  His  words  are,  **  CucuUate  /loininis/oiTna;^* 
he  adds,  that  if  any  of  this  company  be  catched,  a  numner 
of  them  set  up  a  howl,  put  themselves  in  violent  agitations, 
and  oblige  the  fishermen  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  But 
this  last  article  is  a  mere  romance,  to  which  this  too  credu- 
lous author  in  this,  ds  well  as  some  other  particulars,  has 
given  too  much  credit,  without  sufficient  grounds. 

Of  this  mer-man  with  a  hood,  Rondeletius  writes  thus,  ia 
Gesner,  dc  Aqiiatilibus,  lib.  iv.  which  I  ought  not  to  omit. 

As  this  account  confounds  Norway  with  the  Sound,  an<i 
IVIalmoe,  which  tliG  Dutch  call  the  Elbow,  I  conclude  this 
strange  fish  here  spoken  of,  to  have  been  just  the  same 
with  that  which  Arild  llyitfield  in  vitfi  Christ,  iii,    ad, 
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lihno  i  550 f  sp^ks  bf.  He  say$  it  was  caught  in  Oresnnd,  and 
brought  to  Copiinhagen,  and  there  buried  by  his  Majesty 's 
orders,  bedatbe  the  head  resembled  that  of  a  human  crea« 
tu^e,  with  cropped  hair,  and  covered  with^  monk's  hood« 
Thete  is  yet  a  differende  observed  in  this  mer-man  or  iher- 
thaid's  lower  parts  and  the  tail.  These  ai'e  represented  irf 
most  of  the  drawings,  with  fins  like  othei'  fish,  and  with  a 
flat  and  divided  tail,  something  like  that  of  the  porpesses  ; 
from  this,  that  print  of  a  Siren,  wliich  Thom.  BarthoL 
gives  us  in  Historia.  Anatomica.  centur.  ii.  No.  IX,  page 
188,  diflers  entirely ;  for  the  lowei*  extremity  is  there  re^* 
presented  with  a  round  protuberance,  without  the  least 
sign  of  a  fin,  or  any  thing  like  the  tail  of  a  fish* 


AsToi^isrtiNO  Deliverance  fi'oin  vrtmlnent  Danger^^ 
in  the  Case  of  a  Fowler,  on  the  Codst  between  Harnp^ 
shire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  ^ 

(Related  by  the  Rdv.  W.  Gilpin.) 

The  hazardous  occupation  of  a  Fowler,  once  led  him 
into  a  case  of  great  distress ;  this  being  in  the  day-time,  it 
shows  still  greater  danger  of  such  expeditions  in  the  night. 
Mounted  on  liis  mud-pattens  (flat  pieces  of  board  tied  on 
his  feet),  he  was  traversing  one  of  these  midland  plains  ia 
quest  of  ducks ;  and  being  intent  only  on  his  game,  he 
suddenly  found  the  waters,  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward with  uncommon  rapidity,  by  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  tide  and  current,  had  made  an  alarming  pro- 
gress around  him*  Incumbered  as  his  feet  were,  ho 
could  not  exert  much  expedition  ;  but  to  whatever  part 
*  he  ran,  he  found  himself  completely  invested  by  the 
tide.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation,  a  thought  struck 
him,  as  tlie  only  hope  of  safety,  He  retired  to  that  part 
of  the  plain,  which  seettxcd  the  highest,  'from  its  being 
yet  uncovered  by  water ;  and,  striking  the  barrel  of  his 
gun  (which,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild  fowl, 
was  very  long)  deep  into  the  mud,  he  resolved  to  hold 

fast 
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fast  by  it,  as  a  support,  as  well  as  a  security  against  the 
waves,  and  to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  A  common 
tide,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  would  not,  in  that  place^ 
have  reached  above  his  middle;  but  as  this  was  a  spring- 
tide, and  brought  forward  with  a  strong  westerly  wind, 
he  durst  hardly  expect  so  favourable  a  conclusion ;  in 
the  midst  of  this  reasoning  on  the  subject,  the  water 
making  a  rapid  -  advance,  had  now  reached  him.  It 
covered  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  it  rippled  over 
his  feet,  it  gained  his  knees,  his  waist,  button  after  button^i 
swallowed  up,  till  at  length  it  advanced  over  hia  very 
shoulders;  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himself  up 
for  lott.  Still,  however,  he  held  fast  by  his  anchor. 
His  eye  was  eagerly  in  search  of  some  boat,  which 
might  accidentally  take  its  course  that  way ;  but  none 
appeared.  A  solitary  head,  floating  on  the  water,  and 
sometimes  covered  by  a  wave,  was  no  object  to  be  de- 
scribed from  the  shore,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  league; 
nor  could  he  exert  any  sounds  of  distress,  that  could  be 
heard  so  far.  While  he  was  thus  making  up  his  mind, 
as  the  exigence  would  allow,  to  the  terrors  of  a  certain 
destruction,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  new  object. 
He  thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  button  of  his  coat  be- 
gin to  appear.  No  mariner,  floating  on  a  wreck,  could 
behold  a  cape  at  sea,  with  greater  transport,  than  he  did 
the  uppermost  button  of  his  coat.   But  the  fluctuation  of  '^ 

the  water  was  such,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  so  slow,  that 
it  was  yet  some  time  before  he  durst  venture  to  assure 
himself,  that  the  button  was  fairly  above  the  level  of  the 
flood.  At  length  however  a  second  button  appearing  at 
intervals,  his  sensations  may  rather  be  conceived,  than 
described;  and  his  joy  gave  him  spirit  and  resolution,  to 
support  his  uneasy  situation  four  or  five  hours  longer^  till 
the  waters  fully  retiredr 
No.  II.  H  Circum^    ' 
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CireumBtantial  Evidence. 

xxBOUT  forty  year?  agO|  at  ope  of  the  provincial  Aa-r 
sises^  a  gentleman  was  tried  and  convicted>  upon  circum^ 
stantial  evideijce  of  the  ipurdpr  of  his  piece,  The  cir- 
cumstances sworn  to  yvere  an  follo>y : — ^That  the  uncle  ancl 
niece  were  s^en  walking  in  the  fields  ;  that  ^  person  at  a 
small  distance  heard  the  niece  cxclaim«r-''  Don't  kill 
me,  uncle  ! — Don't  kill  me !" — an4  that  instant  ^  pistol  or 
fowling-piece  was  fired  off.  Upop  these  circutpstapccs 
the  gentleman  was  convicted  and  executed.  Near  twelve 
months  aftor,  the  njcce,  who  had  eloped,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land,  and  hearing  of  the  affair,  elucidated  the  whole 
transaction.  It  appeared  that  she  hc^d  formed  an  attach* 
ment  for  a  person  whom  her  uncle  disapproved ;  when 
>valking  in  the  fields,  he  was  earnestly  dissuading  her 
from  the  connexion,  when  she  replied — ''  That  she  was 
resolved  to  have  him,  or  it  would  he  her  death,  and  there- 
fore said.  Don't  kill  me,  uncle! — Don't  kill  me!"  At 
the  moment  she  qttered  these  words,  ^  fo^lingrpiccc  was 
discharged  by  a  sportsman  in  a  neighhouring  field.  The 
same  night  she  eloped  from  her  uncle's  house,  and  the 
comhinatiqn  of  those  suspicious  circumstances,  occa- 
sioned his  ignominious  death. 

Account  o/*  GiANTji:  from  a  Memnir  lately  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen. 

By  M.  Le  Cat. 

1  HE  Bible  mentions  several  rj^ccs  of  Giants,  as  th^ 
.Jlcphaims^  the  Anakjms,  the  Emims,  t^e  Zonzonimp^ 
and  others.  Prpfane  |iistorians  aUo  mention  Giants : 
they  gave  seven  feet  of  height  tp  Ifproules  their  first 
hero,  and  in  our  days  we  have  seen  men  eight  fcpt  high. 
The  giant  who  was  shewn  in  Rouenj^  in  17.35,  measurt'd 
.pight  fpet  some  inches;  t\\p  Emperor  Maxiuiian  was  of 

thu^ 
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that  size;  Skeijhips  and  Platciies,  physiciam  of  the  l^it 
century^  s.aw  several  of  that  stature}  and  Poropiuf  sa^^  a 
girl  that  was  ten  feet  high. 

The  body  of  Orestes,  according  to  the  Greeks^  waa 
eleven  feet  and  a  half;  the  giant  Galbora,  brought  froja 
Arabia  to  RojTie  under  Claudius  Ca^sar^  wa^  near  ten 
feet;  and  the  bones  of  Secondilla  and  Pusio,  keepers  of 
the  gardens  of  Salhist,  were  but  six  inches  shorter. 

Funnam,  a  Scotsman,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Eugene 
tlie  second,  jking  oT  Sco(land>  measured  eleven  feiet  and 
a  half;  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Streiglit 
of  Magellan,  reports,  that  on  the  17th  of  Dec.  l6l5,  they 
found  at  Port  Desire  several  graves  covered  with  stones, 
and  having  the  curiosity  to  remove  the  stones,  they  dis- 
covered human  skeletons  often  and  eleven  fee);  long. 

The  Chevalier  .Scory,  in  iiis  voyage  to  the  Pike  of 
TenerifTe,  says,  that  tbey  found  in  one  qf  the  sepulchral 
caverns  of 'that  m.ountain,  the  head  of  a  Gganche,  which 
had  eighty  teeth,  and  tha.t  the  body  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  feet  long. 

The  giant  Ferragus,  slain  by  Orlando,  nephew  .of  Char* 
lemain,  was  eighteen  feet  high. 

Rcvlandj  a  celebrated  anatomist  who  wrote  in  l6l4, 
says,  that  some  years  before  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Germain,  the  tomb  of  the  giant  Isoret,  who 
was  twenty  feet  higli. 

In  Rouen,  in  J 309,  in  digging  in  the  ditclies.near  the 
Dominicamo,  they  found  a  stone  tomb  containing  a  ske« 
leton,  whose  ijkuU  iield  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  whose  i^hin 
bone  reached  up  to  the  girdle  of  the  tallest  man  there: 
being  about  four  feet  long,  and  consequently  the  body 
must  ha^e  been  seventeen  oi*  eighteen  feet  high  ;^  upon 
the  tomb  wasr  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  engraved, 
^'  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  Puissant  Lord,  the 
Chevalier  lluoa  4e  VaUemont,iuid  bis  hones/^    Platerus , 

H  £  a  famous 
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H  famous  phpicJan,  declared  that  he  saw  at  Lucame  ttic 

•true  human  bones  of  a  subject,  whichr  must  have  been  at 
least  nineteen  feet  high. 

Valance,  in  Dauphine,  boasts  of  possessing  the  bonr-i 
of  the  giant  Bucart,  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  slahi 
by  an  arrow  by  the  Count  de  Cabillon,  his  Vassal.  Tin? 
Dominicans  had  a  part  of  the  shin  bone,  with  the  articn- 
lation  of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  fresco,  witli 
an  incriptidn  shewing  that  this  giant  was  twenty-two  fvvt 
and  a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1705 
near  the  banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Crusol,  upon  which  (tradition  says),  the 
giant  dwelt. 

January  11,  I6l3,  some  masons  digging  near  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  tnDauphine,in  a  field  which  (by  tradition)  had 
long  been  called  the  giant's  field,  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  discovered  a  brick. tomb  thirty  .feet  long, 

-  twelve  f<»et  wide,  and  eight  feet  high^  on  which  was  a 
gray  stone,  with  the  words  Theutobocbus  Rex  cut  there- 
on; when  the  tomb  was  opened,  they  found  a  human 
skeleton  entire,  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half  long,  ten  feet 
wide  across  the  shoulders,  and  five  feet  deep  from  the 

.  breast-bone  to  the  back,  his  teeth  were  each  about  the 
size  of  an  ox's  foot,  and  his  shin  bone  measured  four 
feet. 

Near  Magarino,  in  Sicily,  in  15 16,  was  found  a  giant 
thirty  feet  high ;  his  head  was  the  size  of  a  hogshead,  and 
each  of  his  teeth  weighed  five  ounces. 

Near  Palermo,  in  the  valley  of  Magara  in  Sicily,  a 
skeleton  of  a  giant,  thirty  feet  long,  was  found  in  the  year 
1548,  and  another  of  thirty-three  feet  high,  in  1550,  and 
many  c:irious  pei-sons  have  preserved  several  of  the 
gigaupc  bones. 

The  Athenians  found  near  tliirty-two  famous  skeletons, 

.  oiie  of  thirty-four^  and  another  of  thirty-six  feet  high. 

.    .  At 
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At  Totic,  in  Bohemia^  in  758,  M'as  found  a  skeleton^ 
the  head  of  which  could  scarce  be  encompassed  by  the 
•arms  of  two  men  together,  and  whose  legs,  which  they 
still  keep  in  the  castle  of  the  city,  were  twenty-six  feet 

The  skull  of  the  giant  found  in  Macedonia,  September 
loyi,  held  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  com. 

T.hc  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  treated  the  mat«» 
tt  r  very  learnedly,  does  not  doubt  these  facts,  but  thinks 
t!ie  bones  were  those  of  elephants,  whales,  or  other  ani- 
mals. Elephants  bones  may  be  shewn  for  those  of 
triants,  but  this  can  never  impose  on  Connoisseurs. 

Whales,  which,  by  their  immense  bulk,  are  more  pro- 
per to  be  substituted  for  the  largest  giants,  have  neither 
arms  nor  legs,  and  the  head  of  that  animal  hath  not  the 
Irast  resemblance  with  that  of  a  man;  if  it  be  true,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  number  of  the  gigantic  bones  which  we 
liave  mentioned  have  bc<:n  seen  by  anatomists,  and  have 
by  them  been  reputed  real  human  bones,  the  existence  of 
;:i'.iiits  iij  proved.  T.  AV\ 


TxAniTiKs  from  Egypt. 


,Y//  Account  of  Pieces  of  Antient  Sculpture  taken  hy  tlit, 
British  forces  under  1  Acute nant  Goicral  Lord  Hutch" 
inson  in  Egypt,  from  tht  French  army  in  Alexandria^ 
and  stfit  to  England  under  tht  charge  of  Colonel  Tur* 
ncr,  September  1802. 

1.  -/\n  Ei?yptian  Sjircophagus  of  a  stone,  called  by 
t!.f  French  Breche  p'erte,  from  the  Mosque  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  in  Alexa-ndria. 

2.  Ditto,  ditto  of  black  granite,  from  Cairo. 

3.  Ditto,  ditto  of  basaltts,  from  Mcnouf. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  fist  of  a  Coloasean  statucy  supposed  to  be  Vul- 
can^ found  in  the  ruijis  of  MemphU.. 

5.  Five  statues  of  lions,  with  lions  heads,  black  gra- 
nite, brought  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

6.  A  mutilated  figure,  kneeling,  black  granite. 

*  7.  Two  statues,  white  marble,  supposed  to  be  Septiinu« 
Severus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  found  in  the  researches 
made  in  Alexandria, ' 

8.  A  stone  of  black  granite,  with  three  inscriptions. 
Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  and  Greek,  found  near  llosetta. 

g.  A  statue  of  a  woman,  ^sitting,  with  a  lion's  head, 
black  granite,  from  Upper  Egypt. 

10.  Two  fragments  of  lion's  heads,  black  granite,  from 
tJpper  Egypt. 

11.  A  small  figure,  kneeling,  with  hieroglyphics,  black 
grimitc,  from  Upper  Egypt. 

12.  Five  fragments  of  statues,  with  lions  heads,  black 
granite,  from  Upper  Egypt. 

13.  A  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus,  black  granite,  from 
Upper  Egypt. 

14.  Two  small  obelbks,  remarkably  fine,  with  hiero- 
glyphics, basaltcs,  from  Upper  Egypt. 

15.  A  colosscmn  ram's  head,  of  a  stone,  called  by  the 
French  rouge  grctis,  from  U[)per  Egypt. 

IS.  A  statue  of  u  woaian  sitting  on  the  ground,  of  black 
granite ;  betwc(?n  the  feet  is  a  model  of  tlie  capital  of  a 
•column  of  a  temple  of  Isis,  at  Dendera. 

17.  A  fragment  of  a  statue  with  a  lion's  head,  bluck 
granite,  from  Upper  Ei;ypt. 

A  chest  of  oriental  jnanuseripts,  amounting  to  sixtj*- 
two,  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Turkisli, belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  French  Institute  at  Cairo. 

W.  TURNER, 
Col.  and  Capt.  of  Guards. 

Suf'prisiTig 
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Surprising  Faculii/  of  sustaining  Extreme  Heat  and 

Cold, 

Till  uithin  a  vory  short  period  since,  the  customs  and  manneit 
of  no  parts  of  the  world  have  been  less  known,  than  those  of 
the  North. — ^The  scenes  of  luxury  which  you  hkve  described 
in  your  last  number,  jn  the  fete  given  by  Prince  Potcmkin,  and 
the  Winter  Garden  at  Petersburgh  would,  were  they  not  well 
authenticated,  appear  almost  incredible ;  but  that  the  Nor* 
them  regions  are  the  theatre  of  some  other  extremes  not  lest 
striking,  will  probably  appear  from  the  following  siketch  of 
Vapour  Bathing  in  Finland,  as  witnessed  by  a  very  ingenious 
and  intelligent  traveller.  Your's  S.S. 

JljLlmost  all  the  Finnish  peasants  have  a  small  house 
built  on  purpose  for  a  bath;  it  consists  of  only  one 
small  chamber,  in  the  innermost  part  of  which  are  placed 
a  number  of  stones,  which  are  heated  by  fire  till  they  be- 
come red.  On  these  stones,  thus  heated,  water  is  thrown 
until  the  company  within  be  involved  in  a  thick  cloud  o( 
vapour.  In  this  innermost  part  the  chamber  is  formed 
into  two  stories  for  the  accommodation  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  within  that  small  compSiss ;  and.  it  being  the 
nature  of  heat  andvapour  to  ascend,  the  second  story  is 
of  course  the  hottest^  Men  and  women  use  the  bath  pro- 
miscuoiisly,  without  any  concealment  of  dress  or  being 
in  the  least  infhienced  by  any  emotions  of  attachment. 
Though  not  in  total  darkness,  yet  they  are  in  great  ob* 
scurity,  as  there  is  no  other  window  besides  a  small  hole, 
nor  any  light  but  what  enters  in  from  some  chinks  in  the 
roof  of  the  house,  or  the  crevices  between  the  pieces  of 
wood  of  which  it  is  constructed'. 

The  Finlanders,  all  the  while  they  are  in  this  hot- 
bath,  continue  to  rub  themselves,  and  lash  every  part  of 
their  bodies  with  switches,  formed  of  the  twigs  of  the 

birch 
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birch  trees.  In  ten  minutes  thoy  become  as  red  as  raw 
flesh,  and  have  altogether  a  very  frightful  appearam  ♦-. 
In  .the  winter  season  thej-  will  frequently  go  out  of  tlic 
bath^  ^naked  as  they  are,  to^oll  themselves  in  the  snov. ; 
and  will  sometimes  come  out»  still  naked  and  conver-r 
together,  or  with  any  one  near  them  in  the  open  air.  If 
travellers  happen  to  pass  by,  whilst  the  peasants  of  any 
hamlet,  or  little  village,  are  in  the  bath,  and  their  asdi:>t- 
ance  is  needed,  they  will  leave  the  hath,  and  assist  in 
yoking  or  unyoking,  and  fetching  provender  for  the  hor- 
•eg,  or  any  thing,  wtthont  any  sort  of  covering  whatever, 
while  the  passenger  sits  shivering  with  cold,  though 
wrapped  up  in  a  good  sound  wolf's  skin.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  wonderful  than  the  extremities  which  man  is 
capable  of  enduring  through  the  power  of  habit. 

TheFinnish  peasants  pass  thus  instantaneously  from  an 
atmo-pherc.  of  seventy  degrees  of  heat,  to  one  of  thirtr 
degrees  cold,  a  transition  of  one  hundred  degrees,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  going  out  of  boiling  into  freezini; 

« 

water;  and  what  is  more  astonishing,  without  the  least 
inconveniejice ! 

Those  peasants  assure  you,  that  without  the  hot  vapour 
baths  they  could  not  sustain,  as  thi-v  do,  during  the 
whole  day,  their  various  labours.  By  the  }>ath  they  tell 
j-ou  that  their  spirits  arc  refreshed  q^  much  as  by  skcp. 
The  heat  of  the  vapour  molifies  to  such  a  (kgrre  thtir 
skin,  that  the  men  easily  shave  themselves  with  wretclud 
razors,  and  without  soap. 


T 


^4  Forest  under  Ground: 

HE  remains  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  discover^ 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  digging  of  the  New  Docks  in  ilic 
Isle  of  Dogs,  having  excited  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  iu 

,tilia 
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this  empire^  perhaps  in  Europe.  All  that  is  called  anti" 
quity  seems  hut  a  yesterday,  compared  with  this  wondel''* 
ful  ruin,  of  whicli  there  is  no  tradition  whatsoever.  Im- 
mense trees,  with  their  bark  uninjured,  althbugh  thek 
trunks  are  rotten,  glass,  charcoal,  filbert  shells,  perfeot 
human  bones,  8cc.  Sec.  are  amongst  the  contents  of  this 
unexplored  subterranean. 

But  with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  here  expressed, 
the  idea  of  a  forest  under  ground,  in  England,  is  not 
altogether  without  a  parrallel,  Joseph  Correa  de  Seira, 
L.  L.  D.  has  lately  published  a  paper,  in  which  speaking 
of  a  subterraneous  marine  forest  on  the  eastern,  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  he  observes,  the  islands  diacoverable  b^ 
some  distance  from  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  at  the 
lowest  ebbs,  chiefly  consist  of  roots,  trunks,  and  branches 
of  trees,  intermixed  with  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  the 
bark  and  roots  are  fresh,  but  the  timber,  which  is  oak, 
birch,  and  fir,  soft,  except  at  the  knots ;  the  trunks  and 
branches  considerably  flattened.  Leaves  of  the  ilex  aqui« 
follnm  and  the  willow,  and  the  roots  of  the  arundo  phra- 
ginites,  are  distinguishable.  These  islets  extend  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  opposite  to 
.Suttdn  shore :  the  channels  between  them  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  deep  ;  the  strata  around  afford  similar  appear- 
ances of  decayed  vegetabl(?s ;  gravel  and  water  are  found 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the  present  surface. 


^4 c count  of  the  late  Samuel  Matthews  of  Dulmch, 
commoiUy  calltd  the  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods;  in- 
eluding  his  Manner  of  Living ;  /us  Murder  on  Tuesday 
Dec.  28,  a«i  his  Interment  in  the  ground  of  Dulmch 
(Shapely  on  TtitsdayJan.2,  1803. 

1%  OTWITH STAN  DING  the  dcfect  of  all  the  newspaper 

accounts  of  the  origin  and  occupation  of  this  unfortunate. 

No..  11.  I  and 
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"anil  inoffonsive  man,  who  lias  been  so  cruelly  deprived 
of  oxistentT,  we  can  asnure  our  readers,  that  poor  Mat- 
thews never  was  a  professed  gardener,  though  he  had  for 
so  many  years  past,  occasionally  jobbed  in  the  neip^h- 
bourhood. — The  jj;encral  obscurity  of  his  origin,  hoNy- 
cver,  is  to  be  aeeounteil  for  chiefly  from  his  constant  rc- 
Iuc»tance  to  the  answering  of  all  questions  put  to  him  on 
the  sulycet.  It  was,  perhaps,  the.  only  thing  to  which 
he  always  shewed  a  disposition  for  leaving  the  enquirer 
Unsatisfied,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  frop  good  information 
upon  the  spot,  we  learn  that  when  Matthews  first  made 
his  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  was  com- 
paratively a  person  of  genteel  address,  and  in  the  liabits 
every  way  corresponding — He  not  only  dressed  well,  but 
was  r4*markable  for  wearing  two  watches,  and  was  also 
possessed  of  property  ;  as  for  a  considerable  time  before 
he  took  to  living  in  tlie  cave,  his  cloaths,  8cc.  were  de- 
posited at  the  house  of  a  widow  woman  at  Kojrwood, 
'who  used  to  dress  his  victuals;  but  as  a  difference  took 
place  between  them,  and  the  poverty  of  Matthews 
seemed  to  follow  as' an  Immediate  consequence,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  her  conduct  might  have  been  uc* 
cessary  to  this  change,  though  the  loss  of  his  wife  was 
not  unfrequently  indiC*ated  by  the  deceased,  as  having 
some  distant  influence  ui)on  the  solitary  course  of  life 
whl(;h  he  afterwards  adopted. 

Previous  to  Alatthews's  arrival  in  that  neighbourhood, 
it  is  also  understood  that  he  had  lived  with  some  trades- 
man near  Cluuipsldi; ;  ^)robably  when  he  first  came  from 
Shropshire,  in  which  county  he  was  born. 

^Vhcn  he  was  iirst  known  as  a  person  in  distress  at  Sy- 
denham and  Dulwich;  and  attempted  to  take  up  his  re- 
sidence as  a  native  of  the  wood,  he  experienced  cousi- 
durable  opi)osition  from  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
repeatedly  had  him  sent  away  as  a  vagrant;  but  as  he 

continually 
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'  continually  returned  again  as  soon  as  te  was  set  at  liber- 
ty, they  at  length  suffered  him  to  dig  his  cave  and  re- 
main, as  he  chose,  without  any  interruption. 

The  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  appearance,  and 
the  inoffcnsiveness  of  his  behaviour,  very  soon  con- 
vinced the  people  about  Duhvich,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him.  He  seldom  entered  into  conversation 
>vith  any  person  unless  first  accosted  by  them  ;  but  vms 
very  often  observed  talkingto  himself^  and  in  his  lonely 
walks,  generally  looking  toi^ards  the  ground. — AMien  he 
came  to  be  more  known  by  the  people  about-Dulwich, 

'  it  was  his  common  custom  to  salute  them  by  the  name 
of  neighbour,  and  after  the  first  introduction  to  a  dis- 
course, repugnance  felt  on  either  side,  insensibly  wore 
off,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were  very  few  of  his 
visitors,  but,    generfilly  speaking,   found  themselves   as 

easy  as  if  they  had  been  acqua.nted  with  this  solitary 
man,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Still,  though  dwelling  in  this  lonely  state,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  neighbourhood,  then  less  frequented  than  any 
other,  his  residence,  and  the  reports  of  those  who  visited 
him,  at  length  brought  so  many  people  to  the  place,  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  that  the  waj^  to  his  cave,  though 
at  first  in  an  obscure,  or  rather  unfrequented  spot,  for 
some  years  past,  was  nearly  as  well  known,  and  as  often 
traversed  as  some  turnpike  roads.~In  fact,  enquiries 
after  the  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods,  as  he  was  then  called, 
were  so  often  repeated  by  strangers,  that  it  at  length  be- 
came necessary  forvthe  people  that  knew  him,  to  point 
out  to  such  at  a  distance,  a  clump  of  birch  trees,  close 
to  his  cave;  and  which  being  once  known,  served  as  a 
kind  "of  land-mark,  naturally  le,ading  to  the  objee^  of 
enquiry. 

But  though  Matthews's  Cave  has  been  the  subject  of 
sc»  much  curiosity  and  observation,  he  was  literally  an 

1 2  inhabitant 
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hihnbitant  of  the  Wood ;  as  all  his  culinary  and  ordina^ 
ly  avocations  were  performed  in  the  open  air.  There 
in  the  manner  of  the  Gypsies,  he  kindled  his  fire,  there 
he  boiled  his  meat^  and  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  to 
the  foilage  of  a  bush  was  the  bread  and  cheese  general- 
ly suspended,  which  he  always  brought  out  when  visited 
on  Sundays,  and  at  other  times :  while  the  neighbouring 
brake  or  fern  covered  his  bottles  of  beer  from  the  eye  of 
the  officious  or  intrusive  wanderer ;  and  which,  on  the 
contrary, were  always  within  the  ken  and  comprehension 
of  the  observing  recluse,  who  having  but  very  few  ob- 
jects to  divert  his  attention,  was  never  at  a  loss  to  distin- 
guish them  with  the  utmost  ease  and  promptitude. 

But  whatever  was  Matthews's  motive  for  sparing  him- 
self the  convenience  of  a  knife,  fork,  or  plates,  jet 
as  he  would  say,  "  so  it  vra^." — His  method  at  least  at 
first,  was,  after  he  had  boiled  his  meat  (having  no  conVc- 
niency  to  roast)  to  turn  it  out  into  the  pot  lid  in  lieu  of  a 
plate,  and  then  to  knaw  or  tear  it  with  his  fingers  ;  and 
as  for  his  bread,  he  always' made  a  practice  of  pulling 
or  tearing  it  to  pieces. 

Had  the  accumulation  of  money  been  any  part  of  his 
object,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  it. 

Many  respectable  families  sent  him  gifts  at  Christmas ; 
but  the  love  of  money  was  not  predominant  in  him,  as 
he  would  very  frequently  refuse  it  when  offered  him.—. 
To  man}',  to  most  of  his  summer  visitors,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  sold  his  bread  and  beer ;  others  however, 
have  partaken  of  it,  without  being  asked  for,  and 
without  ofl'ering  him  any  reconipcnce. 

To  the  recreation  of  drinking,  it  was  not  a  rare,  but  a 
constant  practice  of  Matthews's  visitors  to  have  recourse 
to  smoaking  of  tobacco ;  butJn  this  custom  he  never 
joined,  observing  to  a  friend  that  used  to  visit  him,  that 

smoakinc: 
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smoaking  was  ah  indulgence  he  had  never  used  since  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

In  complexion  rather  meagre  and  sallow,  Matthews 
was  in  some  measure  formed  for  an  enthusiast;  but  of 
religion  or  any  of  its  appendages  little  indeed  was  ever 
heard  of  from  this  solitary  character. — Even- this,  bow- 
ever,  like  the  reasons  of  his  resolution  for  living  so 
much  sequestered  from  society  might  have  been  a  secret. 
But  that  another  state  of  existence  did  sometimes  occu- 
py his  attention,  is  clear  from  his  being  at  one  time  sur- 
prized by  a  company  who  happened  to  approach  hira 
near  his  Cave,  at  the  instant,  when  starting,  he  ex- 
claimed, '^  There  are  ten  thousand  going  into  Hell  at  this 
moment.*'  A  degree  of  earnestness,  and  something 
rather  uncommon  in  his  manner,  at  this  time,  says  the 
relator  of  this  anecdote,  seemed  in  some  measure  to 
shock  the  company,  among  whom  vrere  several  very 
genteel  females;  but  as  some  of  the  Dulwich ,  people 
"were  then  present,  and  knew  Matthews,  and  as  they 
soon  turned  the  course  of  the  conversation  to  a  more 
agreeable  subject,  even  the  ladies  became  so  far  reconcil- 
ed, as  to  partake  of  his  homely  refreshment. 

At  one  period  he  indulged  himself  with  the  society  of 
a  cat,  and  which  of  course  was  much  caressed  ;  but 
through  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  near  his  cave,  in  his 
absence,  he  found  it  necessary  to  p.iit  with  this  small 
portion  of  intelligent  society,  long  before  his  decease. 

Being  once  questioned  by  a  friendly  visitant,  whether 
he  never  met  with  anj^  object  to  affright  or  terrify  hinl, 
in  the  dreary  solitude  to  which  he  was  accustomed?  He 
confessed  that  one  instance  only  excepted,  he  never 
knew  what  fear  was. — It  was  then  night,  and  being 
without  the  least  suspicion,  about  to  enter, his  cave,  and 
repose  upon  his  fern,  and  the  rug  that  covered  it,  he 
perceived  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  another  living, 

and 
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and  wandering  wiglit^  had  occupied  it  before  him. — It 
was  a  poor  man ;  but  unhke  the  other  degraded  wretchcri 
who  have  since  disturbed  that  peaceful  habitation,  he 
was  civil,  upon  which,  poor  Matthews  was  content  to 
share  the  bed  with  him,  and,  as  he  told  his  friends,  pave 
him  a  good  break  fust  in  the  morniog,  and  afterwards  saw 
him  no  more. 

Strange  as  it  mny  appear,  neither  the  most  unfavour- 
able weather  nor  the  bitterest  of  tlip  seasons  could  induce 
Matthews  even  to  sleep  from  his  beloved  cave;  arid  dur- 
ing one  of  the^severest  of  the  late  winters,  we  have  been 
told  that  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  persuasion,  that  u 
Welchman,  in  Dulwich,  very  partial  to  Matthews,  could 
induce  him  to  sleep  a  few  nights  in  his  hay-loft,  at  the 
back  of  his  premises.  He  soon  became  weary  of  a  su- 
perior accommodation,  and  returned  to  the  fatal  spot 
where  a  late  act  of  violence  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

The  newspapers  have  asserted  that  about  five  or  six 
years  since,  some  villians  breaking  into  Matthews's  cave, 
their  ill  usage  of  him  at  the  time,  viz.  breaking  his  arm, 
find  robbin;:;  him  of  twelve  shillings,  made  him  absent 
himself  from  it  a  year  and  half,  during  which  time  he 
jilrpt  in  hay-lofts,  &c. ;  but  the  fact  stems  to  be,  that 
Matth(?ws  was  never  ahntnt  from  it  above  three  months, 
and  in  that  interval  went  down  to  Pembrokeshire,  or 
Shropshire,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  up(»n  to  make  a 
longer  stay.  This  journey,  he  uj»ed  to  toll  his  friends 
cost  him  twenty  pounds. 

From  the  same  channels  of  intelligence  we  lenrn, 
that  about  thirty  years  a,y.'o  he  lost  his  wife,  and  was  left 
wi  h  one  daughter,  and,  having  placed  her  in  a  situation 
in  London,  he  went  to  live  in  tlu'  neighbourhood  of 
ramberwell,  where  he  \Norked  a^  a  gaidener.  Soon 
after  his  going  to  Camberwell,  \n'  (ibtained  have  of  the 
ma  uigersof  Dul\\ich  college,  to  form  hinisdf  a  dwelUnj^ 

ou 
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on  the  land  belonging  to  tlie  college,  which  was  partly 
:iii  excavation  of  the  earth,  and  partly  covered  ill  with 
J^rii,  uudefAvood,  &c.  Here,  for  a  series  of  years  he 
11%<J  unmohMing  and  unmolested,  following  his  daily 
avocations  in.  performing  iindcr-gardeners  work  in  the 
t:ardt-:»jj  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen;  by 
V  liom,  for  his  inoffensive  and  gentle  demeanor,  he  was 
iriuch  liked.  II is  return  tohis  cave  to  sleep  was  constant, 
%*'lir-re  on  the  Sunday  he  used  to  sell  beer  to  such  persons 
» uf  whom  in  the  summer  there  were  many)  as  from  cu- 
riosity might  be  drawn  to  visit  his  lonely  cell. 

AfU'r  the  temporary  desertion  of  his  cave,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  his  going  down  into  Shrop- 
shire, we  ar<^  further  informed  that  he  altered  its  con- 
^r  ruction,  digging  it  from  a  mouth  like  that  of  an  oven, 
info  which  he  just  left  himself  room  to  crawl ;  and  when 
he  laid  down,  contrived  to  fix  a  board  against  the 
t  utrauce,  which  he  propped  up  with  his  feet.  All 
this  precaution  did  not,  however,  operate  to  save  him 
from  future  attack ;  for  on  Tuesday  morning,  Decem- 
1  t'T  ^m,  15^X2,  he  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave, 
i»i:ad,  with  his  jaw-bone  broken  in  two  places.  He 
uas  discovered  by  a  boy,  who  had  for  two  or  three  years 
l^a-'^t  paid  the  old  man  a  visit,  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
Under  his  arm  was  an  oaken  branch,  about  six  or  seven 
ft'Ctlong,  which  it  is  supposed  the  villains  had  put  into 
tliC  cave  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  the  poor  old  man 
out,  as  the  hooked  part,  which  completely  matched  with 
cl,e  j^tick,  was  found  broken  off;  and  from  the  nature  of 
the   wound  in  his  cheek,  through  which  there   is  a  large 

hole,  it  appears  that  it  must  have  been  liitched  into  his 
fnouth,  and  by  the  violence  which  >\as  used  in  drawing 

him  out  of  his  cave  (the   body  when   found  being  with 

die  head  towards   the  entrance)  broke  the  jaw ;  from 

vhich,  ai  is  the  opinion  of  a  profesiloiial  gentleman  on 

the 
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the  ttpot>  the  cxtravasatcd  blood  in  hiH  thront  CAtisod 
suflbcutiou. 

The  branch  of  the  trco  with  which  it  hfts  every  ap- 
pcartincc  the  deed  wu»  pcrpotrnted,  wju  cut  immediately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  »pot,  o.h  the  tvvia;s  whieh 
were  cut  oiT  it|  were  found  Heattered  about  the  ground^ 
ond  were  preserved  to  be  shewn  to  the  corouer*«  intjurst^ 
at  the  Freneh  Morn>  Duhvieh  ;  at  which  hotise  the  dr- 
ceased  had  been  on  the  Monday  cveui-np;,  and  had 
changed  half  a  guinea,  with  which  he  had  bottght  MoniQ 
provisions,  and  was  known  to  have  six  or  seven  shilling!^ 
change  when  he  Jeft  Dulwicli,  none  of  which  were  to  ho 
found,  his  pockets  having  been  turned  out,  as  was  aicerct 
pocket,  wbieh  was  only  discovered  after  hi»  death,  and 
was  notknown  to  any  of  the  persons  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  but  hud  not  escaped  tlie  prying  eye  of  hiM 
murderers. 

Tliis  unrorttuuite  man  was  nrnr  seventy  yenrs  of  ago, 
and  was  as  much  remarked  for  civility  as  hiniplicity;  wasi 
punctual  iti  oil  his  little  dealin^^s  in  the  neii;hbonriniLi; 
villages,  and  might,  perhaps,  by  the  gipsies  who  infcjit 
the  vicinity  of  Norwood,  l)uhvieh,  &c.  be  8uppos(»d 
Worth  money.  Three  men  of  this  description,  and  wlio 
were  the  vagrnnt  tenants  of  a  camp,  hard  hy  the  n'trent 
of  Matthv'ws.  have  been  committed  on  suspicion  of  know- 
ing something  of  this  inhuman  tran;'»nction,  1)y  Mr, 
Howies  and  Mr.  Bullock,  two  of  the  Surry  Ma;.;[lstrates. 

Sir  H.  J'ord  s(Mit  aparly  of  the  Bow-slreel  J^ltrol€  into 
t)ie  neighbourhood,  in  endeavour  N)  eolleet  every  possiblo 
information  thai  may  lead  to  a  detection  of  tire  murdcrerR. 

On  Friday,  Deeenii^er  Jl,  in  the  forenoon,  the  Coroner 
for  Uie  county  of  Surrey  held  an  incpiisition  at  Mr* 
Wood's,  i\\v.  French  Horn,  D»dvvich»  on  the  body  of 
Samtiel  Matthews,  generally  called  liie  Jl  ild  Man  of  the 
//oyf/^,  who  wtis  found  dead  near  the  mouth  of  his  lat« 
habitulion  on  the  j)receding  'i'uesday.  *  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bulcock,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  a  Kentish  Magistrate^ 
attended.  Mr.  Allen,  the  venerable  master  of  Dolwich 
College,  was  foreman  of  a  jury  of  twenty  four  respect- 
able  inhabitants. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Nathaniel  Field,  a  boy 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  poor  old  man  at  his  hut,  particularly 
at  holiday  time.  In  consequence  on  Tuesday  last,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  went  to  seek  him.  When  he  came  to 
the  cave  he  found  him  lying  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  it,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  within.  His 
face  was  very  bloody  and  covered  with  fern.  The  boy 
being  frightened  ran  upon  Sydenham  Common,  and  told 
some  gravel-diggers  what  he  had  seen,  who  went  with 
him  and  found  Matthews  in  that  condition.  This  was 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
Naturally  alarmed  they  went  to  communicate  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  neighbourhood,  leaving  one  with  the 
body ;  they  met  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Turner, 
who  returned  with  them,  and  on  viewing  the  body,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Tuck,  the  churchwarden  of  the  district,  for 
a  shell  -  to  remove  it ;  this  was  obtained,  and  Mr.  Rick- 
ward,  the  constable  of  the  parish,  attending,  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  French  Horn,  to  wait  the  decision  of 
the  Coroner's  inquest. 

Mr.  Kitchen,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  happened  to 
be  at  Dulwicli  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  28th  day 
of  December;  on  being  apprised  that  a  murder  had  been 
committed  on  Old  Matthews,  he  went  to  the  wood,  and 
iliere  found  him  just  by  his  cave,  lying  on  his  back,  his 
month  filled  with  co-agulated  blood,  his  right  lower  jaw 
broken  in  two,  one  part  of  the  bone  being  through  his 
cheek;  there  were  no  particular  marks  or  bruises  about 
his  bod}',  his  head  was  a  little  brti^ed,  and  his  face  a 
IitUe  scratched,  but  this  all  might  be  accounted  for  by 
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the  force  used  in  dragging  him  out  of  his  cave;  hU 
cloathing  tvas  then  particularly  searched;  all  his  pockets, 
kicluding  a  secret  one  he  had,  were  empty,  not  a  coiu 
being  found  upon  him;  near  the  body,  close  under  his 
head,  was  found  a  large  green  oaken  crooked  stick,  partly 
cut  off,  and  partly  twisted  from  a  stump  close  by  the  cave, 
and  which,  on  searching  for,  they  found,  and  matching 
it  with  the  stiimp,  it  appeared  to  belong  to  it.  At  the  end 
of  this  stick  was  a  hook  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
the  doctor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  was  in  part,  if 
not  altogether,  the  means  oFhis  death,  which  he  explain- 
ed nearly  as  follows  :-—*'  It  was  the  custom  of  the  de- 
ceased to  get  into  his  cave,  or  hut,  by  crawling  in,  for  it 
was  not  accessible  otherwise;  when  he  was  in,  he  would 
turn  about^  and  on  laying  down  he  always  lay  with  his 
feet  towards  the  board,  or  mat,  that  covered  the  oven-like 
entrance  of  his  cave,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
graceful scene  that  occurred  some  years  since.  With  the 
stick  in  question  he  supposed  that  the  persons  who  made 
use  of  It,  poked  it  into  the  cave,  to  endeavour  to  get  hold 
of  his  head  to  turn  him  round,  for  in  no  other  way  could 
he  be  got  out.  In  that  pursiuit,  it  is  presumed,  that  the 
hook  of  the  stick  was  got  into  his  mouth,  and  from  the 
resistance,  that  it  must  have  perforated  through  his  jaw- 
bone and  check ;  that  it  would  most  probably  have  occa- 
9i6ned  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood,  which  he, 
laying  on  his  back,  coagulated  in  his  mouth,  and  thereby 
occasioned  the  suffocation,  that  inevitably  was  the  cause 
of  his  death." — On  being  questioned  as  to  his  opinioa 
whether  the  party  died  a  natural  death,  or  met  his  denth 
by  any  improper  means,  his  opinion  he  declared  to  be,, 
that  the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered. 

Thus  far  went  the   evidence,  as  far  as  respects  the 
murder.    The  next  point  went  to  the  robbery   of  the 

de- 


deceased;  and  as  to  the  probability  of  it  several  \ritiies- 
ses  were  examined.    The  first  was 

Thomas  Turk,  jun-  who  deposed,  that  on  Monday  lafll> 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  the  de- 
ceased came  to  his  father's  shop,  and  said,  *'  master,  *I 
iim  come  to  pay  you  what  I  owe  yon,  Cs.  4d."  The  wit- 
ness observed,  he  would  look  in  tlie  book,  and  see  what 
it  was,  he  could  not  find  his  name  there;  bat  as  Mat- 
thews  insisted  he  had  it  on  Thursdaj'  last,  he  took  the 
half-guinea  he  offered,  and  gave  him  8s.  2d.  *in 
change  for  it.  After  that  business  was  settled,  the  wit- 
ness said,  *^  Matthews,  won't  you  have  a  breast  of  mut- 
ton r" — ^^  No,"  said  he. — "  But  won't  you  have  it  if  I 
give  it  to  you  V*  said  the  witness. — **  O  yes,  I  will,"  re- 
plied ^latthews.  The  witness  then  chopped  it,  and  gave 
it  to  the  deceased  as  a  present,  who  immediately  went 
away  with  it. 

Thomas  Davy,  a  constable  and  watchman,  at  Syden- 
ham, gave  an  account,  which  was  very  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  James  Brown,  of  a  conversation  they  beard 
and  had  with  two  men  then  in  custody. 

The  Jury  then  took  a  view  of  the  body,  and  on  their 
return,  after  an  excellent  charge  from  the  Coroner, 
and  a  few  minutes  consultation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
Witf'ul  Murder,  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 

On  Sunday  the  second  instant,  the  remains  of  Mat- 
thews, the  poor  Dulwich  Hermit,  were  interred  in  the 
chapel  ground  at  Dulwich.  The  corpse  was  followed  by 
his  daughter,  and  her  husband ;  after  them  went  several 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
known,  and  respected  the  deceased,  in  liis  life  time, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  ceremony  was  altogether 
conducted  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  the  parties  con-» 
cemed.The  minister,  it  is  added,  delivered  a  very  suitable 

discourse  on  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
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On  Wednesday  after  his  interment  three  persons  ap- 
prehended on  suspicion  of  the  murder  were  examined 
before  the  Magistrates  at  Union  Hall^  viz. 

Joseph  Spragg,  Arthur  Bowers,  and  Robert  Bowers, 
three  gypsies  lately  apprehended  upon  suspicion,  for  the 
murder  of  this  inoffensive  man  Matthews,  commonly 
called  the  Dulwich  Hermit,  were  brought  up  on  Wed- 
nesday for  examination. 

Thomas  Davy  the  first  witness,  stated,  that  he  is  a 
w'atchman,  and  carries  on  the  business  of  a  fishman,  at 
Sydenham,  and  that  he  is  also  a  constable  of  Camber* 
well,  which  is  the  adjoining  parish ;  tliat  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  December,  a  few  minutes  after 
two  o'clock,  as  he  was  coming  down  towards  his  part- 
ner's box,  he  saw  the  two  chimney-sweeps  at  the  bar, 
Spragg,  and  the  boy  Robert  Bowers,  at  the  watch-box  ; 
as  his  box  was  much' more  under  the  wind  than  his  part- 
ners, he  let  them  go  down  with  him,  and  gave  them  some 
of  the  pea-straw  he  had  in  his  box,  to  put  his  feet  on^  to 
sit  on,  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  ground,  and  an 
old  split  sack  to  put  over  them ;  this  he  did  because  he 
had  known  something  of  Spragg  before,  and  that  he 
understood  they  were  out  at  that  time  tlirough  a  mistake, 
in  getting  up  between  one  and  two,  aud  had  not  to  go  to 
work  till  six.  As  they  sat  or  lay  there,  he  entered  into  a 
conversation  with  Spragg,  as  to  how  he  ordered  it  to  get 
away  from  Maidstone  Gaol,  whore  he  had  been  con- 
fined.— Spragg  explained  how,  which  he  did  by  getting 
a  conditional  pardon.  This  led  to  a  conveirsation,  as  to 
where  they  slept  last,  and  where  they  came  from.  This 
he  alj=o  explained,  by  saying  that  lie  came  fropi  Dorking; 
that  their  tents  were  pitched  op  the  side  of  Sydei[ihiun 
i'Ommon,  about  200  yavds  from  Matthe\ys's' cave.  On 
speaking  of  Matthews,  Spragg  observed,  that  they  had 
bt^en  to  bis  cave  yesterday  afternoon,  or  evening,   tha 

witneiji 
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witness  could  not  swear  which ;  that  Matthews  was  very 
angry^  and  said  go  along,  I  have  nothing  to  give,  no* 
thing  to  scll^  and  want  nothing  of  you«  so  go  along.  The 
sweeps  remained  by  his  bo.'t,  conversing  at  intervals,  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  went  away. 

The  witness  saw  them  go  to  Mr.  Sadleir's  door  and 
ring  at  the  bell,  when  the  servant  maid  answered  them. 
On  the  following  day,  when  lie  heard  that  Matthews  bad 
been  found  dead  near  his  cave,  he  could  not  but  suspect 
that  Spragg  might  have  a  hand  in  it,  partly  from  the 
conversation  he  had  with  him,  and  from  the  particular 
circumstance  of  his  leaving  his  family  and  tent  four  or 
five  hours  before  he  was  wanted,  and  to  lay  out  all  night 
in  such  desperate  weather;  from  all  together  he  thought 
that  it  was  proper  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  which 
led  to  their  apprehension, 

James  Brown  is  a  farmer's  servant,  living  atSydenham; 
got  up  in  the  morning  of  the  !i8th  December,  and  in 
going  to  fetch  up  his  master's  horses,  he  stopped  at 
Davy's  box,  just  at  five  o'clock ;  he  heard  the  conver- 
sation with  Spragg,  which  he  recited  word  for  word,  as 
previously  done  by  Davy,  with  the  addition  that  the  old 
man  appeared  very  much  frightened  when  tliey  went  to 
him. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  here  closed  for 
the  present.  Spragg  and  the  boy  Bowers  were  taken, 
from  the  bar,  and  the  prisoner,  Arthur  Bowers,  was  left 
there,  and  underwent  a  long  examination. 

He  said  he  was  an  American  born,  and  had  been  in 
England  since  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  and 
that  his  only  relationship  to  Spragg  was,  that  the  latter 
lived  with  his  wife's  daughter  by  a  former  husband ;  that 
\w  follows  much  the  same  line  of  life  as  most  of  his  set, 
boiling  a  few  toys,  knives,  aud  other  articles,  working 
when  he  could  get  any  thing  to  do,  and  when  he  could 

not. 
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not,  begging  for  charity,  'liie  general  babits  of  life,  and 
those  of  liis  familv,  were  to  sleep,  when  they  could  get 
leave,  in  the  farmers  barns  or  out-houses;  when  they 
could  not  obtain  leave,  they  pitched  their  tents  in  some 
lane  near  a  farm-house,  for  the  convenience  of  getting 
a  little  straw  to  make  their  beds  with. 
•  •  On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  December,  they  were  en- 
camped in  the  lane  by  the  Half  Moon,  at  Streatham : 
•iiarly  on  Monday,  they  stnick  their  tents  and  marched 
<»  toSydenhsimCoiiiiDon;  the  women  and  the  children 
went  witli  the  beasts  of  burthen,  the  men  and  boys 
x:ommg  on  round  to  look  for  work.  Bowers  and  his  wife 
going  through  Dulwich,  where,  as  he  could  not  get 
any  work  to  do,  they  begged  their  way,  got  some  few 
pence,  some  broken  victuals,  and  some  mutton,  which  a 
butcher  in  the  town  cut  off  and  gave  her.  At  four 
o'clock,  and  ©o  later,  he  was  certain  Spragg  and  the 
whole  of  the  family  were  at  their  little  encampment; 
that  about  five  o'clocky^just  about  dark,  his  wife  sent  the 
boy  into  the'  village  to  buy  somt  tea  and  sugar ;  as  he 
did  not  imthediQtely  return,  Spragg  and  his  wife  went,  as 
ithey  said,  insearch  of  him,  and  staid  away  about  half  an 
jbour ;  in  the  meantime  the  boy  returned  alone.  From 
their  return  then,  till  eight  in  the  evening,  the  family 
"Were  engaged  in  cooking,  eating,  and  drinking  their  tea 
4uid  supper,  when  they  all  went  to  bed.  About  one 
jO*clock,  as  lie  considers  it,  from  the  time  he  had  been  ia 
bed,  and  being  very  ill,  he  was  attentive  to  the  hour?, 
Spragg  got  up,  and  asked  what  time  it  was ;  he  was 
lold  it  C(xnld  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  he 
"Eaidit  must  he  more,  for  it  looked  as  light  as  four  or  five 
o'clock,  and  he  was  afraid,  if  they  staid  too  late,  they 
should.  lose  their  job.  He  was  still  restless  and  uneasy, 
and  calliug  the.boy,  wlio  yery  reluctantly  got  up,  they 
went  out  togctlver.     lie  never  saw  them  again  till   they 

came 
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came  in  to '  breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock^  at  thtt  tlme'a 
conversation  took  place  between  him  and  Spragg,  who 
acknowleilged  that  he  had  got  up  too  soon;  that  he 
passed  one  watch-box  and  came  to  another,  where  the 
watchman  was  so  civil  as  to  give  him  a  little  pea-straw  to 
lie  on,  and  a  split  sack  to  cover  them  over. 

Nothing  further  having  transpired  in  the  examination 
of  these  persons  confined  on  suspicion  of  the  murder  of 
Matthews,  excepting  Spragg*s  being  fully  committed  for 
trials  we  must  defer  the  continuation  of  the  article  to 
a  future  period. 

Wonderful  instance  of  the  Power  of  Imagination  occur-* 

rinz  in  a  Dream. 

Xn  the  winter  of  1785,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
William  Howgall,  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  then 
servant  to  Messrs.  Scatchherd  and  Whitaker,  Booksellers 
in  Ave  Maria  Lane,  being  in  bed,  a  gentleman  sleeping 
in  the  next  apartment,  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
groans  and  moaning  on  the  same  floor,  and  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  was  immediately  induced  to  obtain  a 
light,  it  being  then  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  en- 
tering the  next  room  vras  almost  struck  with  astonish- 
ment on  finding  the  young  man  between  the  cieling  and 
the  iroof  of  the  house,  a  considerable  aperture  being  just 
made  through  that  and  the  tester  of  the  bed.  Upon 
being  called  to  and  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he  was  with 
much  difficulty  drawn  through  the  opening  which, 
plough  he  had  made  it  himself  vrithout  any  assistance 
but.  his  hands,  he  was  for  some  time  totally  insensible 
of.  The  situation  he  was  found  in  was  deplorable  be- 
yond description;  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  Ulce- 
rated by  the  nails,  laths,  &c.  which  he  had  perforated  to 
a  degree  tnily  pitiable.  His  shirt  was  literally  torn  from 
Uis   back,  and   that  and   himself  nearly  covered   with 

blood. ' 
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blood.  When  perfectly  brought  to  hi**  rccollnctioii,  tli<? 
reason  he  ^ave  for  th«  Htutc  in  which  lu:  was  found,  wuh 
the  drcftdful  prepoBscHsion  he  had  felt  in  hin  mind,  whicli 
iccmed  to  opcrat<»  upon  him  a»  a  certain  conviction  that 
he  wa«  really  buried  alive;  while  anotli(»r  circuniHtanetf 
that  confirmed  this  horrid  idea,  wan  the  imperfect  MetiHu-' 
tion  that  he  felt  from  the  noi»e  of  the  carriagCH  in  the 
street,  which  he  then  iniagincd  were  rolling  over  hi* 
head  upon  the  Hurface  of  the  ground  under  which  he; 
actually  conceived  he  was  buried  alive;  he  then  nmde 
UHC  of  hin  utmost  exertionn  to  liberate  hinuelf  from  a 
dilemma  ho  uncommonly  diritreHiiing,  aH  in  a  few  minutcn 
more  he  might  liave  been  dawhcd  to  piece*  from  the  top 
of  the  houHc.  Iliit  efforts  on  thin  oecflfiion,  and  the  \o%% 
of  blood  that  followed  them,  had  reduced  him  to  iiuch  a 
degree  of  weakni*«H,  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  follow 
hiM  buitineKii  for  near  a  month  afterwards;  and  a  still 
more  con»iderable  time  elapsed  before  he  recovered  the 
usual  flow  of  his  lu^alth  and  spiritn,  from  the  circumstance 
continuing  to  prey  upon  his*  mind.—- -Tliifi  wo  can  assure 
our  readers  i«  an  undoubted  fuct,  being  relaf('d  by  a  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  bookselling  businesn,  who  assisted  tlic 
young  man  on  that  oeeasiou  from  his  dreadful  situation. 
Hut  any  person  doubting  the  fact^  may  be  satinfted  of  the 
truth  of  the;<e  particulars  by  an  application  to  the  pub- 
lisher.— llelated  January  17;  180.>. 


Explosion  e/*  Iuon  Minls /»  SwiiiiEN. 

X  HR  mines  of  Dalmora,  says  a  modern  traveller,  are 
celebrated  for  producing  th(»  finest  iron  ore  in  liurope. 
It  is  not  dug  as  in  the  mines  of  tin  and  coal  in  England, 
but  torn  up  by  powder.  This  operation  is  performed 
every  day  ot  noon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
and  awful  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     We  arrived  at 

th« 
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the  mouth  of  the  great  mine,  which  if  neturly  half  m 
I^nglish  mile  in  circumference,  in  tim^  to  be  present  at 
it.  Soon  after  twelve,  the  first  explosion  begun ;  I  can^ 
not  compare  it  to  any  tlung  so  aptly  as  subterraaeoua 
tliundrr,  or  rather  volleys  of  artillery  discharged  uopdiy 
ground,  and  the  concussion  is  so  great  as  to  ^hake  tl)6 
surrounding  earth,  or  rock  on  every  side.    » 

An  soon  an  the  explosions  were  finished,  I  determined 
to  descend  into  the  mine.  There  is  no  way  to  do  this 
Ixit  in  a  large  deep  bucket,  capable  of*"  containing  three 
lursons,  and  fastened  by  chains  to  a  rope.  The  inspect" 
Uii',  at  whose  bouse  I  hud  slept  the  preceding  night,  took 
no  little  pains  to  dissuade  me  from  the  resolution,  and 
pointed  out  the  frequent  and  melancholy  accidents  that 
li.ippcned  on  such  occasions,  from  which  no  case  could 
absolutely  deter  me.  Finding  however,  hat  I  was  deaf  to 
ul]  his  remonstrances,  he  provided  a  clean  bucket  and  put 
tuo  men  in  it  to  accompany  me—I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own,  that  when  I  found  myself  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth  -by  a  rope,  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
(lark  abyss  before  mc,  to  which  I  could  see  no  termina- 
tloii,  I  shuddered  witl)  apprehension,  and  half  re|>ented 
iny  curiosity.  This  was  however,  only  a  momentary  sen- 
sation, and  before  I  had  descended  one  hundred  feet,  I 
looked  round  on  the  scene  with  very  tolerable  composure., 
I  was  near  nine  minutes  before  t  reached  the  bottom,  it 
in-ing  eighty  fathoms,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
(l(»ep.  The  view  of  the  mine,  when  I  set  my  ibot  to 
the  earth,  was  awful  and  sublime  in  the  highest  degree: 
whether  terror  or  pleasure  formed  the  predominant  feel- 
ing, as  I  looked  at  it,  is  hard  to  s.ay. — The  1/ght  of  the 
(lay  was  very  faintly  adinitted  into  these  subterraneous 
caverns,  in  many  places  it  was  absolutely  lost,  and 
iliimbeaux  supplied  its  place  ;  I  saw  beams  of  wood  across 
in)\n  one  side  of  the  rock  to  another,  where  the  miners 

No.  II.  .  L  fiat 
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iftt  employed  in  boring  holei  for  the  adminsion  of  pow* 
drr^with  the  utmost  unconrom^thongh  the  lenm  dizzincH-^, 
or  even  a  failure  in  preserving  their  equilibrium,  inunt 
.  have  made  them  lone  their  seat,  and  dashed  them  to 
pieecs  against  the  ragged  surface  of  the  rock  beneath. — 
The  fragments  torn  up  by  the  explosion  previous  to  my 
descent  lay  in  vast  heaps  on  all  sides,  and  the  Mholc 
scene  was  calculated  to  inspire  a  gloomy  admiration. 

I  remained  throe  quarters  of  an  hour  in  these  gloomy 
and  frightful  vavorns,  and  traversed  every  part  of  tbnn 
which  was  aceeHsibU*i  conducted  by  my  guides.  The 
weather  above  was  vrry  warm,  but  here  the  ice  covered 
'  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  I  found  myself 
surrounded  with  the  colds  of  the  most  rigorous  winter, 
amid  darkness  and  caves  of  iron.  In  one  of  tlioc,  wliicli 
run  a  conHirierable  wtiy  under  the  rock,  were  ci<rli* 
wretches  warming  themselves  round  a  charcoal  iire,  and 
suiting  tlic  little  hcunty  subsistence  produced  from  tluir 
mi^/rablc  occupation.  They  rose  with  surprise  at  seeing 
so  unexpected  a  guest  among  them,  and  Iwas  not  a  littU 
pleased  to  dry  my.  fctft,  wet  with  treading  on  the  melted 
ice,  at  their  fire. 

There  arc  no  lens  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  of 
rliese  men,  coustunfly  employed  in  these  mines,  and  their 
pay  is  only  a  coppt^r  dollar,  or  three-pence  Knglish,  per 
day.  Th<*y  were  first  opened  about  1580,  under  tin 
reit^n  of  John  HI.  but  have  been  worked  constantly  since 
that  time.  After  having  gratified  my  curiosity  with 
a  full  view  of  tliese  ^ubterraneoutf  apartments,  I  made 
tlie  nijL^nal  to  be  di'uwn  up,  nnd  felt  so  little  terror  while 
re-ascending,  eompnrecl  with  that  of  bcihglet  down,  that 
I  uni  convinced  tliot  In  five  or  six  times,  I  should  have 
been  peifeetly  indifferent  to  it.  So  strong  is  the  «flt'ct 
of  cuUom  on  the  human  mind,  nnd  so  contemptible  do4*s 
danger  or  horror  become,  when  familiurized  by  eontimtul 
repetition.  7tu 
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The  Stone  of  the  Fiitld  q/*  Lamentation,  ruar  tKe 

City  of  Dol,  in  Normandy, 

X  HIS  is  A  single  stone,  standing  in  the  midst  of  aa 
orchard;  it  is  between  forty  (ind  fifty  feet  high;  its  cir- 
cumFerenee  near  the  base,  equals  its  height.  There  are 
no  certain  accounts  when,  or  on  what  occasion  it  was 
erected  ;  but  the  traditions  relative  to  it,  are  equally  nu- 
merous and  contradictory.  '^  I  had,"  says  the  relator,  ''in 
1779i  the  pleasure  to  see  *and  converse  with  thegeatle- 
man,  on  whose  estate  it  is  situated.  He  said,  the  most 
n])proved  opinion  was,  that  Julius  Caesar  had  caused  it 
to  be  erected  as  a  trophy,  to  mark  the  extent  of  his  con- 
ijuests,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  which  he  gained  over 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The  peasants  ^re  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Devil  set  it  up,  in  one  of  his  idle 
hours;  but  added  he,  I  have  myself  caused  the  earth 
to  bp  removed  round  its  base,  to  the  distance  of  forty 
feet  on  every  side;  and  I  find  that  it  joins  to  a  prodi- 
gious rock,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  sprung ;  so  that 
I  am  induced  to  think,  notwithstanding  its  name,  that  it 
may  be  a  natural  production/' 


*    Extraordinary  Bibth. 

XXbout  the  beginning  of  February  !l764,  a  girl  was 
bom  near  Toulon,  in  France,  whose  whole  face  resem- 
bled a  hare,  excepting  her  ears;  she  was  otherwise  fair 
and  well  shaped.  Her  mother  declares,  tliat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  pregnancy  she  ha,d  a  strong  inclination  to  eat 
the  raw  heart  of  a  hare,  which  her  husband  brought 
home  one  day,  but  could  not  prevail  with  herself  to 
make  known  her  desires.  Another  very  remarkable  fact, 
comes  authenciated  from  the  same  quarter.    The  wife  of 
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^  considerable  merchnnt,  who  constantly  attended  ma^ 
and  used  to  give  charity  (o  a  poor  man  who  had  lost  his 
right  arm,  was  soon  after  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  who 
wi^Ated  his  right  hand,  which  the  mother  attributed  to 
the  impression  the  maimed  appearance  of  the  man  made 
upon  her  mind.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable ;  this 
son  is  grown  to  maturity,  married,'  and  has  now  a  son, 
who,  without  any  such  impressions,  was  bom  without  a 
band.  How  will  the  naturalists  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon i 


Jccount  of  the  Bio  Nakkd  Bear, /rowi  the  Jmencan 

Philosophical  Transact  ions. 

x  fiEiA  reports  tun  thus: — that  among  all  animak 
fh(^t  had  been  formerl)-  in  this  country,  this  was  the  most 
fcr'ocious.  That  it  was  much  larger  than  the  largest  of 
th6  common  bears,  and  remarkably  long-bodied:  all 
over,  (except  a  spot  of  hahr  on  its  back  of  a  white 
colour,)  naked.  That  it  attacked  and  devonred  man  and 
teasf,  And  that  a  man,  or  a  caramon  bear,  only  served 
for  one  meal  to  one  of  thcsC  animals.  That  with  its  teeth 
it  could  crack  the  strongest  bones.  That  it  could  not 
sec  very  well,  bflit  in  discovering  its  prey  by  scent,  it  ex- 
ceeded all  oth^t  animals.  That  it  pursued  its  prey  with 
unremitting  ravenousncss,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  escaping,  but  by  taking  to  a  river,  and  citiicr 
swimming  down  the  same,  or  saving  one's  self  by  means 
of  a  canoe.  That  its  heart  being  remarkably  small,  it 
could  seldom  be  killed  with  the  arrow.  That  the  surest 
way  of  destroying  him  was  to  break  his  back-bone.  That 
w^en  a  party  went  out  to  destroy  this  animal,  they  first 
took  leave  of  their  £i*iends  and  relations  at  home,  con- 
sidering themselves  as  going  on  an  expedition,  perhaps 

never 
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B€ver  to  return  again.  That  ivlien  out»  they  sought 
for  his  tracks  carefully  attending  ta  the  course  the  wind 
blew,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  i^ 
civer.  That  every  man  of  the  party  knew  at  what  part 
of  the  body  he  was  to  take  his  aim.  l%at  some  were  to 
strike  at  the  back-bone>  some  at  the  head,  and  otiiers  at 
the  heart.  That  the  last  of  these  animals  known  of, 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mohicanni  Sipu  (Hudson's 
River)  where,  after  devouring  several  Indians  that  were 
tilling  their  ground,  a  resolute  party,  well  provided  with 
bows,  arrows,  &c.  fell  upon  the  following  plan,  in 
which  they  also  succeeded,  viz.  knowing  of  a  large  high 
rock,  perpendicular  on  all.  sides,  and  level  on  the  top,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  where  the  naked  bear  kept,  they 
made  ladders,  (Indian  ladders)  and  placing  these  at  the 
rock,  they  reconnoitred  the  ^ound  around,  and  soon 
finding  a  fresh  track  of  the  animal^they  hastily  returned, 
getting  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  drawing  the  ladders 
up  after  them.  Tbey  then,  set  up  a  cry,  similar  to  that 
of  a  child,  whereupon  this  animal  made  its  way  thither, 
and  attempted  to  climb  the  rock,  the  Indians  pouring 
down  their  arrows  in  different  directions,  all  tlie  while 
upon  him.  The  animal  now  grew  very  much  enraged, 
biting  with  its  teeth  against  the  rock,  and  attempting  to 
tear  it  with  its  claws,  until  at  length  they  had  con- 
quered it. 

Tfie  Haze  of  17S3. 

T  ^  , 

An  some  very  ingenious  Meteorological  observations, 

lately  published^  by  W.  Paterson,  M.  D.  of  Londonderry, 
he  observes  the  Haze  of  1783,  slightly  mentioned  by 
English  meteorologists,  was  noticed  by  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent; and,  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  of 
the  same  year,  Uappeiied  Uie  great  earthquake  of  Cala- 

bria. 
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bria.  It  seems  to  have  been  causied  by  the  itilmen?© 
quantity  of  iniiammaUe  air  extricated  from  tlve  bowels 
of  the  earth  during  those  oarthqnakcs,  strongly  electrified 
and  impregnated  witksulphureous  bituminous  ciirthy  and 
metallic  particles.  The  quantity  was  snich  as  to  diffijsc 
itself,  after  a  few  months,  over  most  parts  of  Europe*. 
While  these  heterogef»cous  particles  were  held  in  sdlu-» 
tion/  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  altered ; 
it  was  otherwise  when  they  began  to  precipitate.  The 
obscurity  and  dark  red  colour  of  the  haze  may  be  attri- 
buted to  .  the  sulphureous,  metallic  particles,  which  ab- 
sorbed all  but  the  least  refrangible  solar  rays,  particularly 
at  sun-rise  and  sun-set:  and  the  unusual  load  of  metallic 
and  other  particles  thrown  into  it  affected  the  height  of 
the  barometer.  Sudh  a  haze  was^  observed  after  th« 
great  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Tauris,  in 
Georgia,  1721.  The  darkness  which  obscured  the  sun 
after  thcs  death  of  Cajsar  may  probably  be  assigned  to  a 
similar  case;  for,  Julius  Obseqiiens  (de  Prodi gm)  tells 
us  there  were  earthquakes  about  that  time. 

Curiosities  from  ^Zfc  Reports  of  the  Irish  Society  of 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

I.  JL  HE  account  of  the  AntiqueStones  called  theVicars 
Cairn, in  the  county  ofArmagh,was  coiumuuicated  to  the 
Committee  of  Antiquities  in  two  letters,  one  from  Dr. 
Browne,senior  fellow  of  TrinityCollcge, Dublin;  the  other 
from  thcRcv. John Voung,curjite  ofMullabrack.  Dr.B.was 
extremely  incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of  the  OgAffm 
character  on  any  monunients,  till  the  late  Primate  N«\v- 
combe  pointed  out  to  him  one  on  a  high  hill,  about  thrc^' 
milcs^fVom  Armagh,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  small 
conical  mount  or  heap  of  small  stones,  surrounded  by  Ji 
Tegular  circle  of  large  ones,  upright,  about  2|  feet  high. 
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He  copied  the  lines,  M'hich,  on  coyipfirison,  he  found 
very  different  from  natural  impressions  irregularly  in- 
dented on  the  other  stonea;  s^nd  on  some  part  of  this.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  a.  peasant  piissing  by,  as  "  the 
written  stone;"  but  that  jie  did  not  believe  they  were 
Utters;  and  he,  with  a  friend,  copied  the  lines  by  rule 
and  compass:  and,  going  round  the  hill,  they  observed 
marks  of  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  which  impressed  thom 
with  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  hillock  was  excavated, 
the  entrance  being  very  like  that  at  New  Grange.  They 
observed  more  iudented  lines  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
interior  face  of  the  written  stone  by  taking  up  the  earth; 
but,  having  lost  the  ruler,  they  did  not  copy  them,  nor 
did'they  satisfactorily  trace* any  transverse  horizontalline 
crossinix  the  others.  Within  seven  miles  of  Dublin,  on 
the  toj>  of  a  hillock  on  the  descent  of  the  Dalkey  hills, 
is  a  circular,  range  of  stones,  with  a  stone  elbow  seat  in 
their  centre.  Mr.  Y.  adds,  the  Vicars  Ciurn  1ms  fur- 
nished stones  to  repair  the  roads.  The  area  is  circular, 
44 yards  diameter.  The  written  stone  stands  declined  in 
an  angle  of  25  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  In  1785 
J6hn  M^Carirol,  proprietor  of  the  ground,  opening  the 
West  side  for  stones,  found  a  wooded  door-case,  which, 
on  being  touched,  fell  to  dust,  with  a  wall,  East  and  West, 
on  each  side  of  it,  of  hewn  stones  with  cement,  which  he 
followed  for  ten  feet  in  length,  and  never  opened  it  after- 
wards. 

H.  An  account  of  some  antient  Trumpets  dug  up  in  a 
bog  near  Armagh.  By  Arthur  Browne.  Four  of  them 
had  been  dug  up  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
phice  where  tradition  settled  a  great  battle  and  the  King 
of  Ulster's  palace;  and  one  being  made  by  an  artist 
wind-tight,  and  sounded  by  a  trumpeter  of  the  23d  regi- 
uient  of  dragoons,  produced  a  tremendous  sound.  Dr.  H. 
supposed  it  the  Dudag  or  Skeh  trum{)et  of  brass,  mcu* 
tioued  by  Gea.  Vallancey, 
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J\t  Centorbi  they  have  a  kind  of  soft  stone  that  dis* 
solves  in  watei'i  and  is  used  in  washing  instead  of  soap^ 
from  whencb  it  is  culled^  Pictra  Snponaro.  Here,  as  M'ell 
as  in  Cuhibrin,  is  found  the  celebrated  stone,  which  being 
watered  and  exposed  to  a  pretty  vi  arm  degree  of  heat, 
produces  a  plentiful  crop  of  mushrooms.  Soda,  also, 
which  is  lately  come  into  so  much  repute  in  England^ 
Was  first  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Sicily ;  the  Pistachio 
nut,  and  the  Cantharides  fly,  are  likewise  natives  of 
that  island. 

In  several  places  thoy  have  fountains  that  throw  up  a 
kind  of  oil  on  their  surface,  which  is  used  in  lamps,  8cc. 
The  Fonte  Cnnoclctto,  is  covered  with  a  scum  like  pitch, 
which  the  country  people  esteem  good  ibr  rheumatisms; 
and  the  water  of  a  small  lake  near  N^ho,  is  celebrated 
for  dying  every  thing  blnok  that  is  put  into  it,  though  it 
appeiors  remarkably  puje  and  transparent. 


SiTtgttlar  Animal  Tlowt^u,  foufid  17f'>4. 

JL  III:  itiluibitants  of  SaintLiiciahavc  discoven?d  an  ani- 
Tnal  flower.  In  a  eaveru  of  that  isle,  near  tlie  .soa,  is  a 
largo  bason,  from  t\v(»lve  to  iiftcon  feet  deep,  the  water  of 
which  is  very  brackish,  and  th(^.  bottom  conipo.sed  of 
rocks,  from  wlirncc  at  all  times  pn^cccd  certain  sub- 
•stances,  which  prcj^ent  at  lirst  siglit  bcautifi>l  flowers,  of  a 
bnght  shining  colour,  and  j)rctty  nearly  resembling  our 
marigolds:  only  that  their  tint  is  more  lively.  These 
•seeming  flowers,  on  the  aj>proach  of  a  hand  or  instrument, 
retire,  like  a  snail,  out  of  sight.  On  examining  this  sub- 
stance closely,  there  aiTj>ears  in  the  middle  of  tlie  di.»<k 
four  brown  filaments,  resembling  spiders  legs,  which  move 
round  a  kind  of  yellow  petals,  with  a  pretty  brisk  mid 

spouta- 
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s[)ontancoiu  motion.  These  l<»gfl  r<!-unitc  pincers  to 
r.r'izo  their  prey  ;  and  the  yellow  pctaln  immediutdy  clo«c 
to  sliut  up  that  prey,  so  that  it. cannot  escape.  Under 
thin  appearance  of  a  flower  in  u  brown  utalk  of  the  big- 
nrj^s  of  a  rav(»n*»  cpiill,  and  whieh  appears  to  be  the  body 
r)f  gome  animal.  It  is  probable^  that  this  strange  animal 
I i VIM  on  the  spawn  of  HkI),  and  the  small  insects  which 
the  sea  throws  up  into  the  bason. 


^rtAguATic  CastleIi  ^c. 

I  iiiH  is  the  name  of  the  machine  which  is  formed  to 
})(;  used  in  the  fisherie^i  between  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Sir^ily ;  this  consists  of  strong  nets  fastened  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  sea,  by  anchors  and  heavy  leaden  weightSi  ut  a 
ureat  expence. — A  narrow  passage  is  left  open,  and  as 
.^<>f>ii  as  the  tunny  fish  have  entered  the  enclosure,  it  is 
liiit.  These  engines  are  called  Tormaros,  and  contain  a 
'ru'iit  number  of  apartments,  which  are  shut  one  after 
tlie  other,  till  the  fish  are  forced  to  the  chamber  of  death, 
mh  is  called;  where  the  slaughter  begins  with  spears 
and  harpoons. 

The  mackarel  are  caught  there  with  a  harpoon.  As 
""'ynrx  ns  it  is  dark,  two  men  get  into  a  boat,  one  of  them 
holding  a  lighted  torch  over  the  surface  of  the  water^ 
•uid  the  other  a  harpoon,  the  light  soon  brings  the  fish  to 
th(*  surface,  at  which  instant,  he  is  pierced  by  the  bar- 
j>ooner. 

The  corul  fishery  is  also  performed  by  means  of  an 
''r);;ine,  composed  of  a  great  cross  of  wood,  to  the  centre 
"f  which,  is  fixed  a  large  stone,  capable  of  sinking  the 
fiumc  to  the  bottomiy  Pieces  of  small  not  work  are  tied 
to  each  limb  of  the  croH^s  which  is  poised  horizontally  by 
a  rope,  and  let  ibwn  into  (be  water^  and  touching  the 

No.  U»  .  M  bouozai 
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bottom^  18  made  fn^t  to  a  boiU  above ;  and  being  dragged 
ever  the  beds  of  coral,  the  ronsecjuence  is,  that  the 
pieces  brojceu  off  by  the  great  stotie,  ure  collected  in  the 
netting;  iind  from  t)u»  Himple  invention,  the  coral 
fishery  in  those  parts  have  bec^n  carried  to  a  considerable* 
degree  of  profit  and  importance. 


Extraordinart/  l^ccunditi/. 

•I  ANUAiiY  1,  180:1.  Tlie  wife  of  Moses  Solomon,  a 
J(!W,  in  Stoney  Lune,  Petticoat  Lane,  was  wifely  deliver- 
ed of  four  children,  three  girls  and  one  boy,  all  likely  to 
live. 

•  In*  the  year  1749,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  of 
Gallway,  was  delivered  of  three  children  at  a  birtli,  after 
twenty  years  marriage  without  children. 


WotvKs  III  France. 


A  rvnarhxbk  instance  of  Courage  in  a  French  Officer, 

JLIuniNG  the  war  in  17.'>9,  Count  de  B — ^  a  yonni* 

nobleman  not  twenty  years  of  age,  going  on  hor^back 
from  a  town  in  Burj^undy  to  join  his  regiment,  was  nt- 
tacked  by  a  mad  wolf  of  an  extraordinary  size.  The 
furious  animal  first  seized  the  liorsc,  and  tore  off  such 
large  pieces  of  flesh,  that  M.de  B.  was  soon  dism6unted. 
Then  the  wolf  flew  at  him,  and  would  certainly  have 
lorn  him  to  pieces,  had  he  not  great  presence  of  mind. 
With  one  hand  he  seized  the  wolf's  foaming  tongue, 
and  with  the  other  hand  laid  hold  of  his  paw» ;  after 
struggling  a  while  with  the  tcniblc  creature,  the  tongue 
dipt  from  him>  and  his  right  thumb  was  bitten  off ;  upon 

which> 
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which,  notwithstanding  the  pain  he  was  in,  he  leaped 
upon  the  wolf's  back,  clapt  his  knees  fast  to  his  flankd, 
uiid  called  out  for  help  to  some  armed  peasants  who  were 
passing  by,  but  none  of  those  fellows  dared  to  advance ; 
*^  well  then,"  says  he,  ''  fire  if  you  kill  me,  I  forgive 
you/'  One  of  them  fired,  and  three  bullets  went  through 
the  brave  officers  coat,  but  neither  he  nor  the  beast  were 
wounded.  Another,  bolder  than  his  comrades,  seeing 
the  cavalier  was  intrepid,  and  kept  firm  upon  the  wolf, 
came  very  near  and  let  fiy  at  him ;  the  animal  was 
mortally  wounded  by  this  shot,  and  after  a  few  more 
furious  motions  expired.  In  this  dreadful  conflict,  be- 
sides  the  losing  of  his  right  thumb,  the  young  count's 
left  arm  was  torn,  and  he  got  several  bites  in  his  legs  and 
thighs.  When  he  arrived  at  Bon  le  Roy,  where  his  regi- 
ment lay,  he  was  advised  to  go  down  with  all  speed  to 
the  sea ;  which  he  accordingly  did. 

In  addition  to  this  singular  instance  of  the  ferocity  o£ 
these  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  following, 
which  recently  occurred  in  France  last  winter,  while  Mr. 
Dressing,  the  messenger  was  going  with  a  dispatch  to 
Lord  Comwallis — the  particulars  were  ias  foUoyirs: 

As  Mr.  Dressing,  the  messenger,  was  on  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Marquis  Comwallis,  he  was  alarmed  during  the 
night,  not  far  from  Boulogne,  by  the  cries  ef  the  post- 
boy, who  called  out  to  him  to  "  fire  I*'  His  horses  stop* 
ping  suddenly,  he  fired  a  pistol  out  of  each  window, 
tiiinking  he  had  been  attacked  by  highwaymen ;  but  on 
enquiry,  he  found  that  the  boy's  outcry  was  occasioned 
by  two  wolves,  one  of  which  attempted  to  bite  his  leg, 
but  w^as  prevented  by  the  jack-boots  worn  by  French  pos- 
tillions :  thoy  then  each  seized  one  of  the  horses  by  the 
ncse,  and  had  (as  appeared  on  examination)  torn  theiip 
Hpsofl; 

M  !2  But 
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But  as* the  relation  of  this  tixtraordinary  affair,  excited 
some  doubts,  expressed  in  the  public  papers — they  wero 
iutirely  dissipated  by  the  following  letter  from  one  of 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  tjie  parties  in  Trance,  to 
the  I;ditorSf 

Gentlemen, 

Seeing  it  stated  in  your  paper  that  Mr.  Dressing,  the 
messenger,  bad  been  attacked  by  two  wolves  near  Bou- 
logne,  and  finding  upon  my  arrival  in  England,  tbat  not 
only  the  fact  was  doubted^  but  that  several  persons  in- 
sisted  that  no  wolves  were  i<f  be  found  in  Picardy,  I  bog 
leave,  through  your  channel,  to  give  my  testimony  to  tlii» 
extraordinary  facf. 

I  must  premise  that  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  both 
with  the  person  and  character  of  that  gentleman,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  pos- 
tillion, Mr.D.  and  the  young  Lidy  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  journies  to  and  from  Amiens,  being  then  at  Bou- 
logne waiting  for  a  pasiiage  tp  England, 

The  lady  was  taken  out  qf  the  ciibriole  lifeless,  with 
the  fright  occasictned  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  Mr, 
D's  pistols;  and  the  postillion's  boots,  though  made  of 
wood,  hooped  with  iron,  as  is  the  fashion  in  France,  was 
.  pearly  bitten  thrpugh.  He  says  he  is  sure  that  one  of  the 
animals  must  be  wounded^,  as  the  llpod  could  be  (raced 
all  the  way  from  the  road  to  the  wood. 

I  am.  Sir,  an  old  travpUvr  myself^j  having  been  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  but  1  never  thought  that 
wolves  were  to  be  found  unless  among  the  Alps,  tlu; 
Pyreneesj  the  back  parts  of  ^\)laiid,  and  the  unculti- 
vated forests  of  the  north;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  their 
jfuaking  their  appearance,  except  when  literally  starved 
out  of  their  lurking  places  by  severe  weather. 

Mr.  D.  however,  assures  me,  that  a  still  more  dreadful 

accidi'UL 
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ftccident  happened  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Mahnesbury's  first  mission  to  Paris,  when  his  Lordship 
thought  proper  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  Court  of 
\  ienna,  to  announce  the  termination,  of  that  affair.  He 
ap[.lied  to  the  directory  for  a  passport, which  was  granted 
accompanied  by  an  intimation,  that  the  road  was  danger- 
ous, for  that  no  person  had  travelled  that  way  during  the 
war.  No  less  than  eight  of  his  Majesty's  messengers 
wlio  were  there,  shewed  great  reluctance  at  undertaking 
this  perilous  business;  when  M.  Dressing  voluntarily 
oftered  his  services*  This  spirited  act  had  like  to  have 
cost  him  dear,  for,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  journey,  about 
four  in  the  morning,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the 
postillion  for  help,  and  being  awoke  from  sleep,  jumped 
out  of  his  cabriole.  He  found  the  boy  attacked  by  four 
huge  wolves,  which  every  moment  threatened  him  with 
destruction  ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  rendering  him  any 
assistance^  having  left  his  double  barrelled  pistols  in  the 
carriage.  He  instantly  sprung  back  for  his  fire-arms, 
with  which  he  laid  the  four  dreadful  monsters  dead ! 
Now,  Sir,  from  such  respectable  authority,  it  will,  I  pre- 
sume, be  impossible  for  any  man  longer  to  doubt,  that 
wolves  may  not  only  be  found  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
the  forests  of  Poland  and  White  Russia,  but  that  they 
abound  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
humble  servant. 

JOHN  MARTIN. 
Jxe  and  Gate,  Westminster,  Feb.  15,  1802. 


Extraordinary  facts  relative  to  preservation  of  Human 

Bodies  after  their  decease, 

-/\.N  intelligent  tourist  who  visited  the  city  of  Bremen, 
in  Germany,  in  1774,  says,  there  is  one  peculiarity  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  this  city^  of  the  reality  of  which  nothing  but 
occular  demonstration  could  have  convinced  me.    Under 
the  Cathedral  cburchj  is  a  vaulted  apartment^  supported 
on  pillam;  it  i»  neoa*  sixty  paces  long,  and  half  as  many 
broad.    The  light  and  air  arc  coustuutly  admitted  into  it 
by  three  windows,  though  it  is  several  feet  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground.    Here  are  five  large  oak  coflers, 
^ach  containing  a  corpse,  which  without  being  cjiibahu- 
^d,  have  suffered  no  corruption.    I  examined  them  se* 
veraUy  for  near  two  hours.    The  rao^t  curious  and  per- 
fectj  is  that  of  a  woman.    Tradition  says,  she  was  an 
l^igHsh  countess,  who  dying  at  I^eiuen  obout  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  ordered  her  body  to  be  placed 
in  this  vault  uninterred,  in  the  apprehension  that  her  re- 
lations would  cause  it  to  be  brought  over  to  her  native 
country.    Though  the  muscular  »kiu  is  totally  dried  in 
#5very  part,  yet  so  little  arc  the  features  of  the  face  or  skiu 
changed,  that  nothing   is  more  certain  than  she  was 
young,  and  even  beautiful.    It  is  u  small  countenance, 
found  in  its  contour ;   the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  tJie 
nostrils  have  undergone  no  ulttrutiou  :  her  teeth  are  all 
firm  in  the  sockets,  but  the  lips  ore  drawn  away  from  over 
them.    The  cheeks  are  shrunk  in,  hut  vet  less  than  1  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  in  emhalmed  bodies.    The  hair 
pf  her  head  is  at  this  ^inie  more  than  eighteen  inches 
Jong,  very  tluek,   and  so  fast,   that  1  heaved  the  corpse 
put  of  the  coJl'erbyit:  the  colour  is  a  light, brown,  and 
as  fresh  and  glossy  as  that  of  a  living  person.     That  this 
lady  was  of  high   rank  sttims  evidont   from  the  extreme 
iim'uess  of  the  linc^n  which  eoNcrs  lu'r  hotly;  hut  I  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  procure  any  liglus  into  her  hiijtory,  her 
title,  or  nny  other  parlicuhu's,  tliuugh  I  took  no  little 
pains  fur  thcit  purpose.     The  landlord  of  the   inn,  who 
served  as  my  eonthictor,  said  he  remembered  it  for  forty 
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years  past,  daring  which  time  there  is  not  the  least  per- 
ceptible alteration  in  it.  In  another  coflfer  is  the  body  of 
a  workman,  who  is  said  to  have  tumbled  oflf  the  church, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  His  features  evince  this  most 
forcibly.  Extreme  agony  is  marked  in  them;  his  mouth 
is  wide  open,  and  his  eye-lids  the  same;  the  eyes  are 
dried  up.  His  breast  is  unnaturally  distended,  and  his 
whole  frame  betrays  a  violent  death. — A  little  child,  who 
died  of  the  small  pox,  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
marks  of  the  pustules,  which  have  broken  the  skin  on  his 
hands  and  head,  are  very  discernible;  and  one  should 
suppose,  that  a  body,  which  died  of  such  a  distemper, 
must  contain,  in  a  high  degree,  the  seeds  of  putrefaction. 
— ^The  other  corpse  are  likewise  very  extraordinary. 

Tliere  are,  in  this  vault,  likewise  turkeys,  hawks,  wea- 
sels, and  other  animals,  which  have  been  hung  up  here, 
from  time  immemorial,  some  very  lately,  and  are  all 
in  the  most  complete  preservation,  and  unaltered  in  their 
parts.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  doubtless 
the  dryness  of  the  place  where  they  are  laid.  It  is  in 
vain  to  seek  for  any  other.  The  magistrates  do  not  per- 
mit any  fresh  bodies  to  be  brought  here,  and  there  is  no 
other  subterranean  chamber  which  has  the  same  pro- 
perty. It  would  have  made  an  excellent  miracle  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  in  proper  hands ;  but  now  mankind 
are  grown  too  wi*^- 

Remarkable  case  of  a  Human  Body  found  in  a  Bear  Skin, 

August,  10,  17(i4. 

A  dead  body  was  landed  at  Cadiz,  inclosed  in  a  long 
skin  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  bear ;  it  was  found, 
with  several  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  some  caverns  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  were  they  arq  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  before  the  conquest  of  those  islands  by  John  de 

Bretancourt, 
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Bretaticourt^  a  Norman,  in  1417,  or  by  Peter  de  Vera,  a 
Spaniard,  in  1483.  The  flesh  of  this  body  is  perfectly 
preserved,  but  is  dry,  inflexible,  and  hard  as  wood,  so 
that  to  the  touch  it  seems  petrified,  though  it  is  not.  The 
features  of  the  face  are  very  perfect,  and  appear  to 
be  those  of  a  young  man ;  nor  is  that,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  decayed.  The  body  is  no  more  shrunk 
than  if  the  person  had  not  been  dead  above  two  or  three 
days.  The  skin  only,  appear*  a  little  shrivelled,  this 
body  was  sent  to  Madrid,  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
academy  of  surgery.  The  case,  in  which  it  was  plaped/ 
had  another  small  case  within  it,  containing  two  or  three 
vases,  and  a  hand-mill,  which  were  found  in  the  same 
cavern. 

A  third  instance  of  this  nature,  occurs  at  a  celebrated 
convent  of  Capuchins  about  a  mile  w^ithout  the  city  of 
Palermo,  in  the  Island  of  Sicily. — The  burial  place  i?  a 
great  curiosity.— It  is  a  large  subterraneous  apartment, 
divided  into  commodious  galleries,  the  walls  of  wliich 
are  hollowed  out  into  nitches,  each  of  them  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  all  set  on  their  legs,  and  .fixed  by  the  back 
to  the  inside  of  the  recess.  They  are  all  dressed  in  their 
usual  clothes,  and  form  a  most  venerable  assembly. — 
Their  skin  and  muscles  by  a  certain  preparation  become 
as  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  stock-fish ;  and  though 
many  of  the  bodies  have  been  dead  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  none  are  yet  reduced  to  skrlctons. — 
Here  the  people  of  Palermo  pay  frequent  visits,  nor,  in 
the  sight  of  these  corpse  so  full  of  horror  as  might  be 
imagined. 

Description  of  the  GreatTun  of  Heidelbergy  in  Germany, 

(Vide  the  Plate.) 

X  HE   famous  English  traveller  Thomas   Coryat,  who 
^'ommenced  his  travels  on  the  Continent  in  l608,  during 

the 
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the  reign  of  James  L  mentions  this  great  tun^  as  the 
strangest  spectacle  he  saw  in  his  travels,  and  the  greatest 
^ize  of  a  vessel  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time.  In  the  re- 
presentation he  gives  of  it,  his  effigy  appears  standing 
oil  the  top  of  it,  with  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  in  his 
hand.  It  is  enclosed  in  an  apartment  representing  a  large 
Iiall,  and  was  nearly  three  years  building.  It  is  not  com- 
posed of  boards  as  other  vessels  of  this  kind  are,  but  of 
^^reat  solid  beams  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  number, 
aud  every  one  of  them  twenty-seven  feet  long.  Each 
of  the  extremities  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and  the  belly 
spelling  to  eighteen.  It  is  hooped  with  sixteen  iron 
hoops,  so  massy  as  to  enclose  eleven  thousand  pounds 
weight.  Its  sides  are  supported  by  five  pillars  each, 
made  of  timber.  Ornamented  at  the  top,  and  the  ends 
with  figures  of  lions ;  a  fair  escutcheon  being  affixed  to 
every  image.  When  the  person  who  serves  out  the  wine, 
ft<;cends  to  the  top  of  it  for  that  purpose,  he  goes  up  a 
flight  of  wooden  stairs.  The  bung  as  it  is  called,  is 
about  the  middle.  The  instrument  he  makes  use  of  is 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  resembling  a  spout<  It 
contains,  he  observes,  132  suders,  3  omes,  and  as  many 
ftrikcs.  Every  suder  contain  one  tun,  or  4  hogsheads  ; 
50  that  13(2  suders,  reckoning  the  value  of  the  wine  at 
'  15/.  sterling  each,  the  whole  is  worth  1980/.  8s.  English 
money.  Yet,  says  this  author,  I  heard  it  reported  at 
Frankfort,  that  this  famous  tun  was  drank  out  in  eight 
days,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  certain  noble  meeting 
of  princely  gallants  at  that  court.  Another  writer  says, 
that  in  measure  the  Tun  of  Heidelberg  contains  200 
English  tuns.  Heidelberg  is  the  capital  of  the  Palati- 
n:iie  of  the  Rhine,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Elector 
^)t  Bavaria ;  but  though  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1 693,  they  spared  th«  tun,  which  was 
ilrst  made  in  1591. 
No.  II.  »  large 
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Large  Tuns  of  Modern  date. 

IT  is  in  no  small  degree  curious  that  this  antient  mi* 
facie  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  continent  should  be 
equalledi  and  even  surpassed  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng' 
land*    Mr.  Thomas  Pennant,  in  his  London,  speaking  of 
the  great  improvements  in  tht  making  of  wines  and 
vinegar  in  this  metropolis^  observes^  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cence of  business  in  this  ocean  of  sweets  and  80ur», 
that  cannot  fail  exciting  the  greatest  admiration :  whether 
we  consider  the  number  of  vessels^  or  their  size^  the 
boasted  tun  at  Heidelberg  does  not  surpass  them.  On  first 
entering  the  yard,  a  small  distance  from  Mr.  Coade's^ 
Narrow  Wall,  Lambeth,  two  rise  before  you,  covered  at 
the  top  with  a  thatched  dome  ^  between  them  is  a  circular 
turret,  including  a  winding  staircase,  which  brings  you  to 
their  summits,  which  are  above  twenty-four  feet  in  dia- 
meter.   One  of  these  conservatories  is  full  of  sweet  winc^ 
and  contains  fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine 
gallons;  or  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen  barrels  of  Win- 
chester measure.    Its  superb  associate  is  full  of  vinegar, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  gallons,  or  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  barrels,  of  the  same  standard  as  the  former.    The 
famous  German  vessel  yields  even  to  the  last  by  tht; 
quantity  of  forty  barrels. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  double  range  of  lesser  ves3el^, 
which  hold  from  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  six- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  gallons 
each.  After  quitting  this  Brobdignagian  scene,  we  pa??^ 
to  the  acres  of  ground  covered  with  common  barrels:  we 
cannot  diminish  our  ideas  so  suddenly,  but  at  first  ^v♦> 
imagined  we  could  quaff  them  off  as  easily  as  Gulliver 
did  the  little  hogsheads  of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput.  Mr. 
Meux,  brewer,  of  Liquorpond  Street,  has  also  a  tun,  con- 
taining four  thousand  five  hundred  barrels,"  besides  twcn- 

ly-fonr  others,  which  hold  thirty-five  thousand  barrels. 

Furthi'T 
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Turther  account  cf  tfu  late  Eabthdc A^M^-.  Ire* 

^'V  LETTER  from  Corunna,  in  South  America  dated 
August  16,  says — ^Yesterday,  by  a  smart  shock  of  an 
i^arr.hquake,  the  land  seemed  to  be  agitated  like  (he  wavetf 
of  the  sea.  The  bottom  of  the  river  Oroonoko  wa< 
Thrown  up  with  such  violence  as  to  snap  the  rudder  of  a 
vrsscL  The  people  all  ran  out  of  their  houses  and  fell 
upon  their  knees  in  the  open  air,  where  they  remained 
a  considerable  time.  A  great  deal  of  new  land  has  been 
brought  to  view  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  rivers 
\s  hile  another  tract,  about  100  feet  long  and  40  broad^ 
U'd%  disappeared  with  several  buildings  thereon,  and  • 
Ukc  sprung  up  in  its  place:  several  trees  were  torn  up.  A 
if'cond  shock  was  attended  with  greater  violence,  and  the 
houses  in  the  town  which  still  remained,  were  observed 
to  rock  like  a  ship  in  a  stornu  At  eight  in  the  evening 
th'^re  was  a  third  shock,  less  violent  than  the  preceding  ; 
but  though  every  house  was  damaged  more  or  less,  very 
few  people  wece  missing.  During  the  storm,  the  fish 
were  observed  to  rise  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  the  ocean.'* 

At  Neustadt,  in  Lower  Austria,  another  shock  of  an 
'earthquake  was  felt  in  the  night  between  the  29th  and 
:>Oth  of  October,  stronger  than  the  first.  It  lasted  six 
h^conds  only,  and  damaged  but  a  few  houses* 

From  Pptersburgh,  Nov.  23,  it  appears,  that  the  earth- 
quake of  the  26th  of  October,  extended  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Russia.  One  side  of  the  river  Oka  was  strongly 
agitated,  and  the  other  not  in  the  least  affected. 

At  Falmouth  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December 
2f>,  the  morning  was  most  remarkable  in  it's  appearance^ 
tlie  agitation  of  the  wind  and  waves,  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  &c.  having  long  portended  some  coming  chaog0» 
uloux  noon  came  on  a  most  violent  gust  of  windj  toi* 
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nado^  6r  whirlwind^  which  lasted  about  two  minute.-, 
carrying  every  thing  before  it,  A  barn  that  had  lately 
been  erected  was  removed  to  a  distance  of  six  feet  from 
its  former  situation;  several  bouses  were  unroofed,  and  a 
great  number  of  chimnies  and  slate,  was  blown  down, 
several  trees  torn  up,  &c.  It  fortunately  only  took  a  small 
part  of  the  town,  or  the  damage  must  have  been  im- 
^^ense.  A  new  vane  eighteen  feet  in  length,  lately 
erected  oq  the  steeple,  wa^  bent  quite  double. 


A  Codicil  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Jamlsi 

Clegg,  Conjurer, 

JDe  it  l^nown  to  all  nien,  by  these  presents,  That!, 
James  CJegg,  of  Broad  Lane,  within  Castletou,  in  the 
parish  of  Rochdale,  and  county  of  Jiancaster^  conjurer; 
having  made  my  last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date 
the  18th  of  F^bru^ry,  1749,  do  hereby  codicil,  confirm, 
^nd  ratify  n^y  said  will  5  and  if  I  die  e^  natural  death,  i.  e. 
elude  the  gallows,  and  within  two  miles  of  Shaw  Chapel, 
then  I  will  that  my  executors  John  Collier,  and  Paul 
Greenwood,  come  to  i;iy  house  the  day  following,  and 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  James  Wo^ral^  order 
my  funeral,  as  follow ; 

J.  I  will  that  they  invite  to  my  funeral,  sixty  of  my 
friends,  or;  best  acquaintance,  and  also  five  fidlers ;  to  b(? 
there  exactly  at  two  o'clock, 

II.  That  no  womai^  b^  invited  ;  no  mjin  that  wears  a 
white  cap>  or  apron,  that  no  tobacco,  or  snuff  be  there, 
to  prevent  my  sneezing. 

IIL  That  thfcy  provide  sixty-two  spiced  cakes,  value 
ten  shillings ;  and  twenty  shillings  worth  of  the  best 
ale  that  is  within  two  miles ;  allowing  the  best  ruby  nose 
present,  Roget  Taylor,  and  Jo^n  Booth,  to  be  judges. 
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IV.  That  if  my  next  relations  think  a  wooden  jump 
too  chargeabje,  then  I  will  that  my  executors  cause  me 
to  be  dressed  in  my  roast  meat  cloaths,  lay  me  on  a  bier^ 
stangs^  or  the  like;  give  all  present  a  sprig  of  rosemary, 
hollies^  or  gorses^  and  a  cake :  that  no  tears  be  shed, 
but  be  merry  for  two  hours, 

V.  Then  all  shall  drink  a  ^ill  bumper,  and  the  fidlera 
play  Britons  Strike  Home,  whilst  they  are  bringing  me 
out,  and  covering  me.  This  shall  be  about  five  minutes 
before  the  cavalcade  begins;  which  shall  move  in  the 
high  road  to  Shaw  Chapel  in  the  following  order,  *ciz.z 
The  best  fidler  of  the  five  shall  lead  the  van,  the  other 
four  following  after,  two  and  two,  playing  The  Conjurer 
goes  Home,  in  the  aforesaid  tune.  Then  the  bier  and 
attendants,  none  riding  on  horseback,  but  as  Hudibras 
did  to  the  stocks,  i.  e.  face  to  tail,  except  Mr.  George 
Stansfield  of  Sowerby,  (which  privelege  I  allow  him  for 
reasons  best  known  to  myself.)  Then  the  Curate  of 
Shaw  Chapel  shall  bring  up  tlie  rear,  dressed  in  his  pon- 
tifical! buS,  and  riding  on  an  ass  ;  the  which,  if  he  duly 
and  honestly  perform,  and  also  read  the  usual  oflice, 
njy  executors  shrill  nem.  con.  pay  him  twenty  one 
shillings^ 

VI.  If  the  singers  at  Shaw,  meet  me  fifty  yards  from 
the  chapel,  and  sing  the  anthem;  beginning  O  clap 
your  IJands,  &c.  pay  them  five  shillings. 

VII.  Next,  I  will  be  laid  near  the  Huge  ruins  of  James 
Woolfenden,  late  landlord  of  Shaw  Chapel  j  which  done; 
pay  the  sexton  half  a-crown. 

VIII.  Then  let  all  go  to  the  alehouse  I  most  frequent- 
ed, and  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  till  the  shot  amounts 
to  thirty  shillings ;  the  fidlers  playing.  The  Conjurer's 
gone  Home,  with  other  tunes  at  discretion,  to  which  I 
leave  them :  and  then  pay  the  fidlers  two  shillings  and 

sixpence  each, 

IX,  If 
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'  IX.  If  my  next  relations  think  it  worth  4heir  cost  and 
pains  to  lay  a  stone  over  xae,  then  I  will  that  John  Col- 
lier of  Milnrow^  cut  the  following  epitaph  on  it : 

Here  Conjurer  Clegg  beneath  this  stone. 
By  hit  best  friends  was  laid. 
Weep,  0  ye  fidlcrs,  now  he's  gone, 
Who  lov'd  the  twcctling  trade ! 
Mourn  all  ye  brewers  pf  good  ale« 
Sellers  of  books  and  news ; 
But  smile,  ye  jolly  priests,  he^s.palf, 
Who  grudg'd  your  pow^r  and  dues. 

Iktrther,  As  I  have  some  qualities  and  worldly  goods 
not  disposed  of  by  my  said  last  will^  I  do  give  and  devise, 
as  follows ;  that  is  to  say^  I  give  unto  the  Rochdale 
Parish  Methodists  all  my  religion,  and  books  of  free- 
thinking,  as  believing  they'll  be  useful  and  very  nc» 
ccssary  emoluments. 

Item,  I  give  unto  any  one  of  that  whimsical  sect,  who 
is  sure  the  Devil  is  in  him,  my  slice  of  the  liver  in  Tobit's 
fish,  which  my  ancestors  have  kept  pickled  up  above  two 
tliousand  years;  being  certain  that  a  small  slice  fried, 
will  drive  Belzebub  himself,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, out  of  the  closest  made  Methodist  in  his  Majest^'ii 
dominions. 

Item,  I  give  unto  any  three  of  the  aforesaid  Methodist's 
who  are  positive  that  they  have  a  church  in  their  bellies, 
jny  small  set  of  squirrel-bells  to  hang  in  the  steeple ; 
being  apprehensive  that  a  set  of  the  size  of  Great  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  would  prove  detrimental  to  a  fabric  of  such  an 
airy  and  tottering  foundation. 

Item,  I  give  my  forty-five  minute  sand  glass  on  which 
lis  painted  Old  Time  sleeping,  unto  that  clergyman  living 
within  three  mil^  of  my  house,  who  is  most  noted  for 

preaching 
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preaching  long-winded^  tautologizing  sermons :  provided 
he  never  turn  it  twice  at  one  heat. 

Item,  I  leave  all  my  spring-traps^  fly^i^g  nets^  and  all 
my  other  valuable  utensils  whatsoever,  belonging  to  that 
new  invented  and  ingenious  art  of  cuckow-catching^unto 
my  generous,  honest,  and  open  hearted  friend,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bunghole,  late  of  Rochdale,  being  thoroughly  sa- 
tisfied of  his  good  inclination,  and  great  capacity  of  the 
proper  use  of  them. 

Item,  I  give  unto  one  Hmothy  Bobbin,  wheresoever  he 
may  be  found,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  a  View  of  the  Lanca<* 
shire  Dialect;  being  fully  persuaded  few  othets  capable 
of  reading,  or  making  any  sense  of  it. 

Item,  I  give  all  my  humilty,  good  nature,  benevolence, 
and  hospitality,  with  all  my  other  good  qualities  what* 
soever,  not  before  disposed  of,  unto  that  person  in  the 
parish  of  Rochdale  who  can  eat  the  most  raw  onions 
without  crying. 

Lastly,  I  will  that  this  codicil  be,  and  be  adjudged  to 
be,  part  of  my  said  last  Will  and  Testament,  as  fully  as 
if  the  same  had  been  there  inserted. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  firmed  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  24th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1751. 

JAMES  CLEGO. 
Witness, 

Robert  Lees. 
Joshua  Warren. 


Particular  Account  of  Faibrop  Oak.  of  immense  Siztf 
and  Damory's  Oak,  near  Bedford,  in  Dorsetshire. 

Xn  a  glade  of  Hainhault-forest  in  Essex,  about  ir  mile 
from  Ba^kinside,  stands  an  oak,  which  has  been  knowa 
through  many  centuries,  by  the  name  of  Fairlop.  The 
tradition  of  the  country  traces  it  hi^f  way  up  the  Chris- 
tian 
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tiati  aDra.    It  is  still  a  noble  tree,  though  it  has  now  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  depredations  of  time.  About  a  yard 
from  tlie  ground,  where  its  rough  fluted  stem  is  thirty-six 
feet  in  circumference,  it  divides  into  eleven  vast  arms; 
yet  not  in  the  horizontal  manner  of  an  oak,  but  rather  in 
that  of  a  beech.    Beneath  its  shade^  which  overspreads 
an  area  of  three  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  an  annual  fair  ha> 
long  been  held,  on  the  2d  of  July ;  and  no  booth  is  suf- 
fered to  be  erected  beyond  the  extent  of  its  boughs.   But 
as  their  extremities  are  now  become  sapless,  and  age  is 
yearly  curtailing  their  length,  the  liberties  of  the  fair  seem 
to  be  in  a  desponding  condition:    The  honour,  however, 
is  great: — but  honours  are  often  accompanied  with  in- 
conveniences; and  Fairlop  has  suffered  from  its  honour- 
;akble  distinctions.    In  the  feasting  that  attends  a  fair,  firei; 
are  often  necessary ;  and  no  places  seemed  so  proper  to 
make  them  in,  as  the  hollow  cavities  formed  by  the  heav- 
ing roots  of  the  tree.  This  prat;tice  has  brought  a  speedier 
decay  on  Fairlop,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  suffered. 
.    Not  far  from  Blanford,  in  Dosetshire,  stood  very  lately 
a  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  Damory's  oak.    About  five 
or  six  centuries  ago,  it  was  probably  in  a  state  of  maturity. 
At  the  ground  its  circumference  was  sixty-eight  feet; 
and  seventeen  feet  above  the  ground  its  diameter  was  four 
yards.    As  this  vast  trunk  decayed,  it  became  hollow, 
forming  a  cavity,  which  was  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  seventeen 
feet  high,  capable  of  holding  twenty  men.     During  the 
civil  wars,  and  till  after  the  restoration,  this  cave  was  re- 
gularly inhabited  by  an  old  man,  who  sold  ale  in  it.    In 
the  violent  storm  in  the  year  1703,  it  suffered  greatly, 
many  of  its  noblest  limbs  having  been  torn  from  it.    But 
it  was  still  so  grand  a  ruin,  above  forty  years  after,  that 
some  of  its  branches  were  seventy-five  feet  high ;  and 
extended  seventy-two.    In  the  year  1755,  when  it  was  fit 
for  nothing  but  firewood^  it  was  sold  for  fourteen  pounds. 

The 
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The  Royal  Palace  of  ike  EsdUfttAt } 
A  Modem  Wonder  ({f  the  Worldi 

XHU  superlj  edifice^  so  called  ^rom  a  vilkge  of  tlii 
same  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wliich  it  stands^ 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  niilc«  from  Madrid ,  is  not 
only  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Spain,  but  perhaps 
in  Europe,  and  is  reckoned  by  the  Spaniards  one  of  the 
Wonders  of  the  worlds  This  palace,  including  a  monas- 
tery, church,  college,  library,  and  other  buildings,  was 
erected  by  Philip  the  Second,  in  memory  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  forces  over  the  French,  near  Sb  Qulntin,  in 
Picardy,  in  the  yeai"  1557,  on  St*  Laurence^s  day,  to  the 
honour  of  which  saint,  the  icing  made  a  vow  of  building 
this  superb  edifice,  in  case  his  troops  came  oflP  victorious. 

The  whole  pile  is  a  vast  square,  al^out  3000  feet  in  com-* 
pass,  and  consists  of  a  fine  grey  stone^  dug  cfut  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  and  so  well  polished,  th^t  it  looks  likd 
marble.  The  windows  in  the  front,  including  those  of  a 
pavilion  at  each  corner,  amount  to  upwards  of  1  lOO  ;  but 
those  within  are  computed  at  as  nfany  thousands;  the  prin- 
cipal front  which  faces  the  west,  has  three  noble  gatcs^ 
particularly  that  in  tte  middle,  which  leads  fo  the  church* 
'Hiis  is  a  large  and  beautiful  structure,  built  in  imitation  of 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome.  Tt  is  364  feet  long,  f23C)  broad ^ 
and  of  a  proportionable  height ;  the  roof,  which  is  finely 
gilt  and  painted,  is  supported  by  columns  of  the  Doric  or- 
der, dividing  it  into  six  stately  aisles,  with  forty-eight  cha- 
pels and  &ltars^  besides  the  grand  one  at  the  east  eiid,  which 
is  magnificent  beyOnd  description^  The  tabernacle  of  the 
ureat  altar  is*  of  porphyry,  wrought  with  tlie  point  of  a 
diamond  ;  it  is  made  in  tlic  form  of  a  Cupola,  supported  1)y 
eighteen  columns  of  agate^  and  adorned  with  gold  and 
pi't'cious  stones<  The  altar  itself  is  of  fine  black  marble^ 
<:iid  behind  it  the  wall  is  lined  with  a  square  piece  of  poi'" 
l>hyry^  wherein  the  inside  of  the  church  may  be  seen  ad 
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plain  as  in  a  looking  glass.    It  is  dstenisliing  to  ^-iew  the 
sacristy  or  vestry,  filled  with  the  vestments,  cjialices,  and 
other  costly  vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  the  chnrch. 
Kere  are  a  great  number  of  statues  of  saints,  &c.  of  excd- 
lent  workmanship,  and  several  of  the  smaller  sort  are  of  gold 
and  silver.     The  paintings,  which  are  reckoned   above 
1600,  are  many  of  them  large,  and  done  by  the  most  emi- 
Aeiit  masters.     Underneath  the  grand  chapel  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  mausoleum,  or  burial-pRice  for  the  roj^al  femilr, 
which  is  called  the  pantheon,  being  a  rotunda,  built  after 
the  manner  of  the  pantheon  at  Rome.    The  descent  to  it 
consists  of  more  than  fifty  marble  steps,  and  the  gate  that 
*  opens  into  it  is  of  brass,  gilt,  and  of  very  curious  workman- 
ship.   The  dome  is  lined  with  jasper,  intermixed  with  little 
plates  of  brass,  and  the  pavement  is  likewise  composed  of 
squares  of  jasper  and  marble,  forming  a  star  in  the  middle. 
Facing  the  entrance  is  a  kind  of  chapel  or  oratory,  adorned 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  imaginable,,  particularlv 
with  a  crucifix,  enriched  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.     In  the  middle  of  this  noble  vault  is  a  large  brazen 
candlestick,  supported  by  figures  of  angels,  and  the  four 
eyiangelists,  of  the  same  metal ;  and  in  twenty-six  niches, 
which  a,re  embelUshed  with    the  richest   ornaments,  are 
placed  as  many  urns  or  sepulclures  of  black  marble,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  whereof  are  already  filled  with  the  deceased 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  and  the  rest  wait  to  receive  the 
remains  of  succeeding  monarchs.     As  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments, or  what  may  be  properly  called  the  palace,  a  parti- 
cular description  of  them  would  fill  a  large  volume.    It  will 
be  therefore  necessary  to  obser^^e  in  general,  that  these 
apartments  are  large,  stately,  furnished  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent manner,  and  adorned  witli  everv  thin":  that  is  rich 
and  beautiful.   Throughout  the  whole,  there  is  a  vast  variety 
of  marble,  jasper,  and  other  curious' stones,  car\'ed  by  tfc© 
best  masters,  and  in  the  grandest  taste  ]  and  all  tlie  halls, 
gdlleiies^  staitcaficsy  &c«  ^re  fiUed  with  excellent  paintings. 

The 
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Tlwj.monastcry,  in  which  thctearc  two  hundred  religious 
hionks,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  consists  of  five  courts  or 
squares,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  marble  fountain. 
The  grand  cloister,  which  is  210  feet  square,  is  paved  with* 
black  and  wliite  marble,  as  are  lik(;wise  the  walks  of  the 
garden  within  it ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  beautiful  cha- 
jHil  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  open  on  all  sides,  and  supported 
by  marble  columns.  The  refectory  or  hall,  where  the  re- 
ligious taie  tlieir  meals,  is  very  long,  and  adorned  with  fine 
paintings  ;*  amongst  which,  there  is  one  representing  Charles 
tlie  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second,  carried  to  Heaven  by 
angels.  There  are  several  infirmaries  for  the  sick  belonging 
to  this  monastery,  two  grand  apartments  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, nine  kitchens,  above  forty  rooms  under  groimd  for 
offices  of  divers  kinds,  and  eleven  vast  cisterns,  that  will 
bold  200  tons  of  water. 

The  college,  where  a  number  of  young  students  are 
Jiiaintained  at  the  king's  expense,  is  a  very  handsome  buikU 
ing;  and  the  library  is,  in  all  respects,  answerable  to  the 
rest  of  this  noble  edifice.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
hooks  in  all  languages  and  faculties,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  disposed  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  The  floor 
is»  beautifully  paved  with  Garble,  and  the  ceiling  adorned 
with  admirable  paintings,  representing  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences*  The  books,  which  are  about  100,000,  are  placed 
in  five  galleries,  one  above  anotlier,  all  finely  painted  by 
Titian,  and  other  celebrated  masters. 

But  to  give  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the  sur* 
priziilg  grandeur  of  thia  palace,  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
according  to  F.  Francisco  de  los  Santos,  who  wrote  a  de- 
^c^i|)tion  of  the  Escurial  in  a  large  foHo  volume,  it  would 
take  up  more  than  four  days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms  and 
apartments ;  the  length  of  the  way  being  reckoned  thirty* 
throe  Spanish  leagues^  which  is  above  120  English  miles; 
aud  besides  the  many  tliousaud  windows  in  tliis  vast  pil(*> 
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Alvarez  de  Colmeniiry  in  his  Dclices  de  PEspagfie^  affirm^i 
that  there  are  14,000  dpors  belopging  to  it, — ^Historians 
agree,  that  if  this  palace  is  not  the  most  elegant,  it  is  cef r 
^i|ily  the  mo^t  ma^nifieent  residence  in  Europe. 

JJITERESTING    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    EARTHQUAKE    AT 
LISBON,   DESCRIBED  ^Y  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

f" Continued frojn page  2\,J 

On  a  sudden  I  hieard  a  general  outcry,  "  The  sea  i§ 
pomipg  in,  we  shall  be  all  lost."— Upon  this,  turning  my 
eyes  towards  the?  river,  whipb  iu  that  place  is  pear  four 
piilcs  bfoad,  I  cQuld  perceive  it  heaying  and  swelling  in  a 
xno^t  unaccoiintal^lc  manner,  as  no  wind  was  sti|:ring  ;  in  an 
ipstapt  there  appeu|red,  ;it  sQpie  small  distance,  a  large 
body  of  water,  rising  as  it  were  like  a  mountain,  it  came 
pi\  fpaming  ?iqd  roaring,  and  rushed  towards  the  shore  witli 
si)ol^  impetuosity,  that  we  all  immediately  ran  for  our  lives. 
|L3  fast  ^  possible  ;  pany  were  actually  swept  away,  and 
the  jrest  above  their  waist  in  water  at  a  ffood  distance  from 
^he  banjvs,  For  my  own  part,  I  had  the  narrowest  escape, 
^nd  should  certainly  have  been  lost^  bad  I  pot  grasped  a 
large  beam  that  lay  on  die  ground,  till  the  water  returned 
to  its  channel,  which  it  did  almost  at  the  same  instant,  with 
pqual  rapidity.  As  there  now  appeared  at  least  as  much 
danger  from  the  sea  as  the  land,  and  I  scarce  kncM*  whither 
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to  retire  for  shelter,  I  took  a  sudden  resolutiop  of  Return- 
ing  back  >vith  my  |:loaths  all  dropping,  to  the  area  of  St, 
Paul's :  here  t  stood  some  time,*  and  observed  the  ships 
fumbling  and  tossing  about,  as  in  'a  violent  storm  ;  some 
fiad  broken  thei^^  cables,  and  were  carried  to  the  other  side 
of  the  1  agus  ;  others  >vere  whirled  round  with  incredible 
pwiftness ;  several  large  boats  wxre  turned  keel  upwards  ; 
pnd  all  this  without  any  wind,  which  seemed  the  morO 
astonlshmg.  It  was  lit  the  tjme  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing.  tlrnt  the  fine  new  quay,  biiilt  entirply  qf  rough  niaibk^ 
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at  an  immense  expense,  was  entirely  swallowed  up,  with 
all  the  peojile  on  it,  who  h/jcl  fled  thither  for  safety,  and  liad 
reason  to  thii)k  themselves  out  of  danger  in  such  a  place ; 
at  the^amc  time  ^  great  number  of  boats  and  small  vcssck 
anchored  near  it,  (all  likewise  full  of  people,  who  had  re- 
tired thither  for  the  same  purpose,)  were  all  swallowed  up^ 
as  in  a  whirlpool,  and  never  more  appeared. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  area  of  St,  Paul's,  wlicji  I  felt 
the  third  shock,  which  though  somewhat  less  violent  that| 
the  two  former,  the  sea  rushed  in  again,  and  retired  with 
th(3  same  rapidity,  and  I  remained  up  to  my  knees  hi  water, 
though  I  had  gotten  upon  a  small  eminence  nl  some  {Us- 
itiiice  froni  the  river,  with  the  ruins  of  several  intervening 
houses  to  break  its  force.  At  this  time  I  took  notice  tlie 
waters  retired  sq  impetuously,  that  some  vessels  were  left 
rjuite  dry,  which  rode  in  seven  fathom  %vater :  the  river 
thus  continued  alternately  rushing  on  and  retiring  several 
times  together,  in  such  sort,  that  it  was  justly  clreaded, 
Lisbon  would  now  meet  the  same  fate,  which  a  few  yetm 
a^o  had  befallen  the  city  of  Lima ;  and,  no  doubt,  ha4 
tiiis  place  lain  open  to  the  sea,  and  tlie  force  of  the  wave* 
not  been  somewhat  broken  by  the  winding  of  the  Bay,  the 
lower  parts  of  it  at  leiist  would  have  been  totally  destroyed^ 

I  M'as  now  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  knew  not  whicl| 
way  to  turn  i?iysclf ;  if  T  remained  there,  I  was  in  dangpr 
from  the  soa;  if  I  retired  further  from  the  siiore,  tlie  housct 
threatened  certain  destruction  ;  and,  at  last,  I  rasolved  tQ 
go  to  the  Mint,  which  being  a  low  and  very  strong  building^ 
had  received  no  considerable  damage,  except  in  sou)e  of 
the  apartments  toM-ards  the  river.  The  party  of  soldiers, 
which  is  every  day  set  there  on  guard,  had  all  (leserteJ 
the  place,  and  tho  only  person  that  remained,  w^ui  thfi 
c.onuuaiiding  officer,  a  nobleman's  son,  of  about  seventeen 
»>r  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  J  found  standing  at  the  gate. 

As  I  thought  it  would  bo  tho  height  of  rashness  to  vciti- 
tifre  h'dck  through  the  saipo  iiarrow  street  I  liad  sq  provi^ 
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dcntially  o^cftpod  from^  I  jtidgc^d  it  saffHt  to  return  over 
the.  ruin»  of  St,  I*aiir»  to  the  river  »uli',  as  the  water  now 
•fcmed  a  little  agitaitcd.  From  lietice  I  proceeded,  with 
ftonio  hazard,  to  the  large  Kpaee  before  the  Iris^li  eottvenl 
cf  Corpo  Santo,  whieh  iiu<l  been  thrown  down,  and  buried 
It  great  number  of  peo[)le  who  were  hearing  maw,  beside** 
•ome  of  the  friarw;  the  reht  of  the  community  were  Btand- 
ing  in  the  area^  looking,  with  dejectted  eountenanccH,  to. 
wards  the  ruins :  from  thin  place  I  took  my  way  to  the 
back  Htreet  leading  to  the  Pahvcc,  having  the  Hliip-yard  oti 
one  side,  but  found  the  further  paH»age,  opening  into  the. 
principal  Btreet,  Htoppt^d  tip,  by  the  ruiuH  of  the  Openi- 
houHe,  one  of  the  Holicle.st  and  most  magnificent  bui]din;;*( 
of  tlic  kind  in  Kurope,  and  just  tinishi^d  t^i  a  prodigiou.«« 
expense ;  a  vast  heap  of  stones,  each  of  several  tons  weight, 
had  entirely  blocked  up  the  front  of  Mr.  BristoM's  house, 
which  was  opposite  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Ward,  his  partner,  told 
1^,  the  next  day,  that  he  was  just  ut  that  instant  goin^ 
out  at  the  door,  and  had  attualiy  not  one  foot  over  thn 
threshold,  when  the  west-end  of  the  Opera-house  fell 
flown,  and  had  he  not  in  a  moment  started  back,  he  should 
biwe  been  crushed  into  a  thousand  pieer.s. 

From  hetieel  turned  hack,  and  attempted  getting  by  the 
otJjcr  way  into  the  great  S4uare  of  the  Palace,  twice  as 
large  as  Lineoln's-inU'liekls,  one  si<le  of  whieli  had  been 
taken  lip  hy  the  noble  quay  I  spokcMjf,  now  no  more ;  but 
thirt  passiij;r  wus  lilvewisc  ohstrueted  by  the  stones  fnllcu 
from  thi?  grt^at  arelaul  gateway ;  I,  could  not  la-lp  takinj^ 
particular  notice,  that  all  the  apartments  wherein  tlie  Royal 
Family  used  to  reside.  Mere  thrown  down;  and  tlieuiMrlvrs, 
witltout  some  extraordinary  miracle,  must  unavoidably  lia\« 
perislicd,  had  they  been  there  at  the  time  of  the  sliock.  -  - 
Finding  this  passage  imjmicticable,  I  turned  to  theollur 
•rehed.way  whieh  led  to  the  new  Sijuarcof  the  Palace,  not 
the  eigiith  part  so  spacious  as  the  other,  one  nidt?  of  whicli 
Vm  tukui  up  by  tlic  Patiiui'cliul  Churchy  whiUi  aUo  s<;rv4'<^ 
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for  tlie  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  other  by  a  most  magnificent 
building  of  modern  arcliitecture,  probably,  indeed,  by  far 
the  most  so,  not  yet  completely  finished  ;  as  to  the  formci'^ 
the  roof  and  pwt  of  the  front  walls  wcrfe  thrown  down,  an4 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  their  solidity,  had  b«en  sb 
shaken,  that  several  large  stones  fell  from  the  top,  and  every 
part  seemed  disjointed.  The  Square  was  fall  of  coaches', 
chariots,  chaises,  horses,  and  mules,  deserted  by  their 
drivers  and  attendants,  as  well  as  their  owners.  •  • 

l^he  nobility,  gentiy,  and  clergy,  who  were  assisting  at 
divine  service  when  the  earthquake  began,  fled  away  Ivith 
the  utmost  precipitation  •,  every  one  where  his  fears  carried 
him,  leaving  the  splendid  apparatus  of  the  numerous  altars^ 
to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer  :  but  this  did  not  so  much 
aiTect  mc,  as  the  distress  of  the  poor  aninials,  who  seemed 
sensible  of  their  hard  fate ;  some  few  were  killed,  othera* 
woundetl,  but  the  greater  part  which  had  received  no 
hurt,  were  left  there  to  starve. 

Fronr  tliis  Square,  the  way  led  to  my  friend's  loc^mg?^ 
tluough  a  long  steep  and  narrow  street :  the  new  scenes  of 
Ijorror  I  met  with  here,  exceed  all  description  ;  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  sighs  and  groans,  I  did  not  meet  widi  a 
soul  in  the  passage'who  was  not  bewailing  the  death  of  his 
ni'arcst  relations  and  dearest  friends,  or  the  loss  of  all  his  sub- 
*tauce  ;  1  could  hardly  take  a  single  step  without  treading 
on  the  dead,  or  the  dying :  in  some  places  lay  coaches, 
uith  their  masters,  horses,  and  riders,  almost  crushed  iii 
pii'ccs  ;  here,  mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms  ;^  there 
ladies  richly  dressed,  priests,  friars,  gentlemen,  mecha- 
nics, eithej'intlie  same  condition,  or  jOst  expiring;  some 
hud  their  backs  or  thighs  broken ;  others  vast  s.tones  on  their 
breasts ;  some  lay  almost  buried  in  the  rubbish,  and  crying 
oat  in  vain  to  the  passengers  for  succour,  were  left  to  perish 
^\ith  the  rest.  * 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  spot  opposite  to  the  house 
Khere  my  friend,  for  whom  I  was  ^o  anxiou^^  resided  ; 
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and  finding  this,  as  well  as  the  contiguous  building 
thrown  down,  (which  made  me  give  him  over  for  lost,) 
1  now  thought  of  nothing  else  but  saving  my  own  life  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  got  to  a 
public  house,  kept  by  one  Morlcy,  near  the  English  bury- 
ing ground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  I  still 
remain,  with  a  great  number  of  my  countrymen,  as  well 
as  Portuguese,  in  the  same  N>'fetched  circumstances,  hav- 
ing almost  ever  since  lain  on  the  ground,  and  never  once 
within  doors,  with  scarcely  any  covering  to  defend  me 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night  air^  which,  at  this  time, 
is  exceeding  shiirp  and  piercing. — Perhaps  you  may  think 
the  present  doleful  subject  here  concluded  ;  but,  alas  !  the 
horrors  of  tlic  fiiirt  of  November,  are  sufficient  to  fill  a 

9 

Yolume. 

As  .soon  as  it  grew  dark,  another  scene  presented  itself 
little  less  shocking  than  those  already  described — ^the  whole 
city  appeared  in  a  t)lazc,  which  was  so  bright  that  I  could 
easily  see  to  read  by  it.  It  may  be  said,  without  exag- 
geration, it  was  on  fire  at  least  in  an  hundred  different 
places  at  once,  and  thus  continued  burning  for  six  days  to- 
gether, witliout  intermission,  or  the  least  attempt  beino- 
made  to  stop  its  progress^ 

It  went  on  consuming  every  thing  the  earthquate  had 
spared,  and  the  people  were  so  dejected  and  terrified,  that 
few  or  none  had  courage  enough  to  venture  down,  to  save 
Uny  part  of  theiv  substance ;  every  one  had  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  flames,  and  stood  looking  on  with  silent  grief, 
whidi  was  only  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of 
"li'omeu  and  children  calling  on  the  saints  and  angels  for 
succour,  whenever  tho  earth  began  to  tremble,'  which  was 
so  often  this  night,  and  indeed  I  may  say,  ever  since,  tliat 
the  tremors^  uj^ore  or  less,  did  not  cease  for  a  quarter  of  an 
kour  together. 

(To  bt  concluded  in  9ur  next  J 

WONDERFUI^ 
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'*  SIR,  Knowing  that  many  very  minute  oljjects  jiaye 
been  pel-formed  by  art,  I  transmit  you  tlic  following  hand« 
bill,  as-it  was  actually  published  by. Mr,  Bovfirick,  in  the 
Strand,  in  tlie  year  1745,  and  another  nearly  of  the  same 
date.  -Youi's,  &c: — J:  J.  Bi*' 

To  be  seen  at  Mr;  BovSrick^s,  Watchmakei^  at  the  Dia^ 

facing  Old  Round  Courts  near  the  New  Exchange^  in 
the  Strajid,  at  One  Shilling  each  PerioUf 

The  little  furniture  of  a  dining^  room ;  consisting  of  a 
dining-table,  with  a  cloth  laid,  two  figures  seated  as  at  din- 
ner ;  a  footman  waiting  ;  a  oard-table,  which  opens  witli  a 
drawer  in  it ;  frame  and  castors  ;  looking  glass ;  two  dozen 
of  dishes,  twenty  dozen  of  plates,  tliirty  dozen  of  spoons  ; 
and  twelve  skeleton-back  chairs  with  claw  ibet» — All  tliQ 
above  particulars  are  contained  in  a  cherry-stone. 

A  landau,  which  opens  and  shuts  by  springs,-  hanging  oa 
braces,  with  four  persons  sitting  therein ;  a  ci*ane-neck  car« 
riage,  the  wheels  turning  on  their  axles,  coachman's  box> 
&.C.  of  ivory ;  together  with  six  horscjs  and  their  furniture  ; 
a  coachman  on  the' box,  a  dog  between  his  legs,  the  reins  in 
one  hand,  and  whip  in  the  other  j  two  tbotmeii  behind,  and 
a  postillion  on  the  leading  horse,  in  their  proi;er  liveries ; 
all  so  minute  as  to  be  drawn^  along  by  a  flea. — It  has  beejci 
shewn  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  several  peraons  ,of  dis-* 
tinction. 

The  curious  little  four-wliecl  open  chaise,  with  thq  figure 
of  a  man  in  it  j  all  made  of  ivory,  drawn  by  a  flea,  wliicl^ 
performs  all  the  olHces  of  a  large  chaise,  as  rimning  o/  tiiQ 
wheels,  locking,  &c.  ;•  weighing  but  one  grain. — Shewn 
to  the  lloyal,  lamily^  and  several  of  tlie  Nobility  arvji 
Cjentry,  .    ^ 

A  flea,  chained' by  a  chain  of  200  links,  with  a  padlock 

uud  key,  curiously  wrought ;  the  chain  and  flea,  paUloc); 

and  kpy,  wciglmxg  but  one-third  of  a  grain, 

i  A  camel. 


^6i  iroKDKtrux  woitKi  or  art. 

A  camoli  that  passes  through  the  eye  of  a  middlo-sbtf 

And  a  eurlotis  pair  of  steel  scissat^,  so  minute,  MuiH  pair 
nmy  be  wrapped  up  in  the  win^  of  a  fly.— Tlic  saldscissar* 
€iu  a  lar^ge  horse-llair. 

To  be  seen  from  n\nt  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  ; 
and  those  that  please  to  see  them  at  their  house,  may  L0 
\vaited  upon,  on  llmrsdays^  at  the  swne  hours. 

We  can  uifofm  our  Correspondent,  that  tlio  partieular/i 
here  asserted  of  the  flea,  are  confirmed  l>y  the  authority  of 
(he  ingenious  m\i  indefatigable  iiuthor  0f  JnimalBtcgrapffj/, 
ace  vol  tii,  page  489^ 

without  a  t64lous  long  omtlon'-Here  is  Anotht^r  iiiformAtloo 
To  all  tlmtV  Gurlou*  in  tho  imtlou. 

THAt  a  poor,  poetical,  pcnufiorts  moi^tal,  wlio  has  been 
a  long  timeout  of  employment,  and  whom  it  has  pleaht-rf 
fle«;ven  to  bless  with  a  wife  aftd  three  small  chiWn^n,  the 
Itenior  it6t  four  years  old  J  being,  by  the  6ruel  destiny  of 
tlw  planets,  Aroya  impetuously  to  Che  gaping  ja^s  of  Dt*- 
atruction,  all  on  a  sudden  set  Ms  Invention  to  wOlrk,  and  hu^ 
miwle  what  is  quite  astonishing  to  behold,  vIj^.-— A  tea  tab  Us 
tt'a  board,  doisen  teacups  and  saucers,  slop  bason,  su^i^af 
illsh,  tun,  bottle,  funnel,  ftftemi  drinking  glasses,  ftvi* 
punch  bowls,  ten  rmnniers,  pestle  i»nd  movtarr  with  two 
boii^'ls,  and  two  sets  of  ninepins, 

Wliat  most  amazes  is,  to  see  them  all  contained  in  the 
compiiSH  of  a  common  Barcelona  ftlberd  shell ;  yet  so  e\- 
quinite  is  the  workmannhip,  tlmt  the  eye  can  clearly  dis- 
TQViT  tliem  without  the  help  of  optic  ftlaHsew.'— They  an* 
made  of  the  finest  ivory,  polislu^d  exceeding  wdl,  and  will 
bear  die  ifi«ipection  of  the  most  curioiis  artist  that  the  world 
can  boast  of ;  so  that  tl)e  virtuosi  may  here  at  once  borh 
autisfy  their  curiosity,  and  relieve  a  dtintitute  son  of  Apollo 

Tliey  ore  made  by  no  foreigner^  bat  a  poor  native  af 

iCngluiicI--^ 
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England — ^this  Is  no  quart-bottle  schemei  nor  lifeguard- 
niaii^i  lying  prophecy — ^no  pun^  no  ridiculous  bombast — no 
empty  puff,  nor  scandalous  humbug— but  what  has  a 
foundation  that  is  able  to  bear  it  up  to  the  latest  posterity; 
N.  B.  They  are  she\tn  by  the  inventor  and  ma^er,  who 
U  well  Ifnowo  by  the  name  of  Lancelot  Pfyverfystiiick ^  at 
bis  lodgings,  yp  pne  p^ir  of  stairs,  at  Mrs.  Kimmister's, 
facing  the  Lamb  in  Salisbury -street,  in  the  Strand  ;  from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night,  for  a  few  days  only» 
by  reason  of  his  going  to  remove,  {it  so  easy  a  charge  as  ono 
bliUjing  each, — They  will  not  be  advertised. 

All  that  can  such  a  trifle  spare— undoubtedly  will  loon  repair 

Jo  I^AKCEVOT^  and  ope*  their  purse,  and  own  they*ve  spent  a  8hiUin{;  wprse^ 
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To  the  above  we  may  add,  that,  among  other  instance^ 
of  art  in  miniature,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  a  watch 
\n  the  jewel  of  his  ringi  and  King  Jame^  I.  of  England , 
another  of  the  same  kind,  botli  mfide  in  Germany ,*^BUt 
Vince  the  days  of  Tompion,  the  first  English  watchmaker 
of  eminence,  a  good  author  observes,  th^  works  of  English 
mechanic:!  arc  seen  in  the  palaces  of  th?  greatest  prin^e§ 
of  the  known  world, 

Tn  the  cabinet  of  cm^osities  at  Dresden,  it  is  related  by 
l)r.  Nugent,  in  his  Grand  Tour,  there  is  a  cherry-stone, 
upon  the  surface  of  which,  an  hundred  and  twenty  hetids  arc^ 
carved. — There  is  also  an  P>tric1i  made  put  of  its  own  shell, 
with  golden  feathers ;  4  purse  of  incombustible  linen  \  cups 
uiadc  of  mother*o*«pearl ;  emeralds  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
tliLy  grow  on  th^  rock ;  and  several  unpolishpd  topazes, 
hn  inches  in  diameter , — ^Thcre  is  also  a  great  variety  of 
clock-work;  ^  a  horsemaq  abiding;  a  ship  under  sail;  a 
rrntaur  running  and  shooting ;  and  a  crab  crawling  on  tho 
t.ibU'. — The  stables  likewise  at  Dresden,  are  fi;rpi&hgd  with 
\;[)v\  r^cl^  aa4  copper  man^eni* 
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Among  others  that  have  not,  nor  probably  never  might 
have  found  tl^eir  way  into  tlie  public  paper?  ;  in  the  course 
of  last  winter  a  circumstance  occurred,  that  occasioned  no 
small  degree  of  speculation,  near  Spital-squarc,  Bishops* 
gate-street. — In  the  emptying  of  a  cess-pppl  belpngin'g  to 
the  house  of  a  respectable  inhabitant,  a  human  skeleton  was 
found,  supposed  to  have  lain  in  that  situation  near  thirty 
years. — And  about  that  time,  it  was  recpllected  by  some  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  young 
|[pan,  the  hpir  of  the  estate,  was  suddenly  missing,  and 
.  never  after  heard  of. 

»  A  fortunate  Discovery,— There  was  very  lately  an  cnii- 
iient  tradesman  in  Oxford-street,  or  Tyburn-road,  whose 
father  pwed  a  sudden  rise  in  his  life  and  fortune,  entirely  tp 
his  honesty  towards  a  singular  character,  who  lodged  in  his 
house,  ill  Hanover-yard,  near  that  street,  about  thirty  yeart; 
since.  The  person  here  spoken  of,  rented  a  single  room 
•  under  this  tradesman,  into  which  he  never  suffered  any  per- 
son to  enter  upon  any  account  whatever.  In  fact,  though 
J:hen  in  years,  he  was  himself  very  seldom  at  home,  as  he 
-^-'ds  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Stock  Exchange  every  daj-. 
^— And  besides  this,  was  so  exceedingly  reserved,  as  scarcely 
ever  to  be  seen  by  finy  person  at  home,  excepting  when  he 
came  in  at  niglit  and  went  out  in  the  morning.  In  the  pa}'- 
ment  of  his  rent,  the  old  pian  was  scrupulously  exact, 
never  negkcting  it  an  hour  on  the  evening  it  became 'due, 
fBvery  week.  But  after  lodging  upwards  of  nine  years  in 
this  house,  without  ever  having  a  single  follower  to  enquire 
after  iiiu);  and  being  one  morning  missed  bj'  his  landlord, 
in  not  coming  down  stairs  as  usual,  he  went  up,  fearing  ho. 
might  be  ill,  and  knocked  at  his  door. — But  no  manner  of 
answer-being  returned,  after  deliberating  within  himself  a 
few  hours  longer,  and  then  coming  to  the  resolution  of 

burst  in 
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DUTsting  open  the  door,  be  did  so,  and,  as  he  expected, 
found  his  tenant  hfeless  and  cold.  That  he  was  possessed 
of  great  property  had  long  been  supposed  by  the  landlord^ 
who,  though  a  yery  poor  tradesman  himself,  and  incum- 
bered witl^^  large  family,  without  searching  his  room,  or  a 
bureau  that  stood  in  it,  resolved  to  go  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  a  Qeneral,  who  tlien  lived  near  Cavendish-squajre  ; 
whpm,  from  the  ^ameuess  of  the  name,  &c.  hii,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  rightly  conjectured  was  certainly  some  re- 
lative tp  his  deceased  lodger.  But  having  arrived  at  the 
house,  and  owing  to  his  appearance,  with  some  difficulty 
gained  admittance  into  the  great  man's  hall,  he  found  it  np 
easy  matter  to  persuade  his  footmap,  that  he  had  business 
which  required  his  speaking  to  the  General  in  person. — He 
was  repeatedly  told  he  must  send  his  message  up,  ^nd  a^ 
repeatedly  refused  it. — At  length,  as  the  General  was  pro-, 
bably  told,  that  there  was  a  raggpd  or  mean  looking  fellow 
below,  who  must  see  him — ^lie  came  down  into  the  Itall,, 
V'lien,  eyeing  bim  from  top  to  toe,  *'  Well,  good  man,-* 
said  he,  (without  offering  to  take  him  into  any  other 
apartment,  or  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  servants,)  "  What 
is  your  business?"  '^  Private y^''-  said  the  tradesman-r* 
*'  Private r  replied  the  General,  (whose  surprise  seemed 
kindling  into  a  degree  of  alarni,)  '*  well,  then  follow  me  ?'1 
^'  You  have,"  said  the  tradesman,  **  a  relation  of  thc^ 
name  of  St — n— pe,  apparently  in  low  circumstances  :"-r:* 
the  General  pausing—*'  He  is,"  continued  the  trades- 
luah,  "  certainly  a  relation."  *'  There  is,'*  said  th^ 
General  in  reply,  "  a  4h"ty  fellow  in  the  city  of  our 
name  ;  he  wants  I  suppose— I  can  say  nothing  to  you  ?'* 
^'  He  wants  nothing.  Sir,"  continued  the  tradesman^ 
'*  unless  it  be'an  heir  to  his /??v/?^r/y/'  '^  Propertxf^^  re- 
joined the  General,   "  be  exphcit — '*    *'  Sir,"  continued 

the  other,  **  Mr.^ has  lodged  in  one  of  my  upper 

rooms  these  nine  years  ;  be"  has  died  suddenly,  and  sup^. 

posiiinr 
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posing  you  to  be  his  relation,  I  am  come  to  inform  j'ouj 
that  his  corpse,  as  well  as  his  cash,  will  remain  sacred  and 
Untouched  by  me,  till  you  chuse  to  inspect  it.'*  The  Ge- 
neral seemed  struck  with  surprise  ;  first  bid  hjs  bptler  give 
that  good  man  some  refreshment,  and  then  ordering  hia 
chariot  to  be  made  ready,  got  into  it  with  the  poor  trades- 
man, and  drove  immediately  to  Hanover-yard,  where  ho 
not  only  found  every  thing  as  it  had  been  described,  but 
as  die  most  happy  and  convincing  proof  of  the  tradesman's 
honesty,  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  bureau,  the  deceased 
had  left  written  in  Latin,  an  exact  account  and  inventory 
of  every  article  in  his  room,  and  ajso  directions  to  find  tho 
secret  drawers,  where  propcrtj',  and  dociutients  of  tho 
same  were  deposited,  to  the  amount  of  cf (50,000,  Not 
more  stu'prised  than  gratified  with  the  extraordinary  in- 
tegrity of  this  poor  man,  the  General  determining  he  should 
not  lose  his  reward,  immediately  took  and  furnished  a  house 

At  . 

•m  Oxford-road,  for  him,  stocked  his  shop,  and  recom^ 
mended  him  to  all  his  friends.  Beyond  all  this,  he  had  tha 
satisfaction  to  sec  his  bounty  had  bucn  well  l)estowed. — A 
eoui'sc  of  industry  and  sobriety  marked  the  conduct  of  tho 
father,  and  has  since  descended  to  the  tnidesman's  son, 

Another  instance  of  integrity,  but  not  so  fortunate  in  ita 
issue,  came  within  the  knowledge  of  a  person  of  veracity j^ 
about  twenty  years  since  j — Occasionally  employing  twQ 
jhoemakers,  Davis  and  Lindsey,  of  Hand  Court,  llolborh  ; 
who  were  men  in  yean;,  and  lived  together,  he  had  frcquCat 
epportunitios  (as  old  age  is  always  talkative)  of  hearing 
fliem  complain  of  the  hardness  of  the  times,  merely  because! 
they  had  iximembei'ed  Avhen  some  articles  of  food  had  beei^ 
iktill  ehoajjer  than  they  then  weiie !  However,  being  at  that 
advanced  age,  when  the  eyesight  generally  begins  to  fail, 
ho  gave  them  credit  for  having  some  cause  ^t  least  for  com* 
plaint ;  heard  them  patiently,  and  cndeavotired  to  diveit  or 
eopdo^o  with  iliem,  jti^it  ^  cifcc^Diitanciia  dffei^^d*    As  a 

(outrasi 


r ohtrast  between  these  two  chamctersjiiere  let  it  be  observed | 
that  both  of  them  were  professedly  religious,  both  sober*-* 
both  sparmg.  One  of  them  was  really  so>  from  absolute 
necessity  ;  ^s  not  being  so  ready  a  workman  as  the  other^ 
ne  was  known  to  make  three  or  four  shillings  a  weejc  less^ 
he  was  uliable  to  earn  more  than  nine  shillings  a  week,  with 
his  utmdst.  exertions. — But  though  an  Antinomian  by  pro* 
fcssion,  it  was  well  known  he  had  long  been  a  considerable 
helper  in  smkll  sums  of  money  to  a  poor  family,  which  had 
been  left  without  a  father; — But  the  bounties  of  his  co- 
partner and  fcllow-workman,  if  any,  were  kept  a  secret ; 
he,  however,  kept  equal  pace,  and  often  exceeded  the  other 
in  occasional  compl^nts  of  hard  times,  dearness  of  provi-* 
sions,  &c.  It  should  have  been  observed,  that  both  these 
old  murmurers  had  been  single  many  years,  if  not  all  their 
lifetime.  The  latter,  however,  cfymg  suddenly,  a  secret' 
he  had  constantly  retained  in  his  breast,  could  then  be  con- 
cealed no  longer. — He  had  much  property,  principally  con- 
sisting of  money  and  plate  hid  between  the  lath  andplais^ 
ter  of  the  walls  of  his  garret. — He  had  neither  the  timc^ 
nor  the  disposition  to  make  ^  will ;  therefore,  to  his  faith* 
ful  and  sympathising  friend,  he  had  not  left  any  thingr— 
^hc  latter;,  notwithstanding,  knowing  of  an  apothecary,  a 
nephew  of  the  deceased,  at*  some  distance  from  him, 
honestly  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances  of  hi» 
uncle's  sudden  death  and  property  •,  and  assisting  him  ia 
the  search,  found  hidden  articles  to  the  amount  of  «f  300, 
which,  in  all  probability,  no  other  person  could  liiive  ob-. 
tained. — However,  notwithstanding  this  poor  man^s  fidelity, 
his  loss  of  time,  bis  known  circumstances^  and  the  long 
habits  of  intimacy  he  had  maintained  with  the  deceased, 
the  ungrateful  lieir.  never  rewarded  him  with  a  single 
guinea ;  nor  even  offered  him  the  accommodation  of  a 
cloak  or  a  hat-band,  to  attend  the  funeral. 
Ja  October  1787,  a  IVIi-,  Duplex,  a'  young  gentleman, 

being 
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Being  on  his  return  from  Margate,  took  a  boat  on  tlic 
Thames,  almost  as  soon  as  he  left  the  hoy,  near  the  Tox^etf^ 
into  which  he  ptit  his  trunk,  and  was  coming  on  shore, 
when  being  boarded  by  several  persons.  Calling  themselves 
revenue  officers,  they  carried  it  alongside  a  sloop  lying  at 
anchor  very  near,  and  under  jirctence  of  searching  it,  car- 
ried it  down  into  the  cabin.     Mr.  D followed  the  chest 

without  any  interruption,  and  saw  it  searched  j  but,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  the  vessel  in  motion,  and  was,  in  a 
very  short  time,  nearly  abreast  of  Greenwich  College. — 
Just  at  this  time  he  was  told  by  the  crew,  that  as  he  could 
not  be  put  ashore,  he  might  as  well  make  himself  con- 
tented ;  and  though  he  had  five  guineas  in  his  pockets,  they 
never  offered  to  deprive  him  of  them  ;  however,  his  shirts 
they  took  from  his  chest,  and  they  were  worn  by  them  in 
common.  From  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  term  of 
tliree  months  that  he  remained  with  them,  he  was  con- 
stantly confined  to  the  cabin,  from  whence  he  could  fre- 
quently hear  part  of  the  crew  leaving  the  vessel,  and  when 
they  came  on  board  again,  he  thought  they  always  brought 
hampers,  boxes,  &c.  with'  them.  Their  food,  the  same 
as  his  own,  was  always  ship  beef,  with  grog,  &c. — At 
length  being  permitted  to  go  on  deck,  he  found  the  vessel 
upon  the  coast  of  North  Wales,  in  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm,  telling  him  he  might  leave  the 
.vessel,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  a  fisherman's  smack 
coming  alongside,  and  who  agreed  to  put  hii^  on  board  a 
Welch  sloop,  then  under  way,   and  bound  to  Dublin. — 

From  Dublin,  Mr.  D-^ finding  himself  quite  at  liberty, 

soon  contrived  to  get  to  London,  where  he  found  the 
Thames  had  been  dragged  for  his  body  ;  and  that  a  rewiird 
had  been  offered  by  his  friends  for  finding  him,  dead  or  alive. 
This  statement  was  given  from  one  of  IMr.  D*s  friends,  who 
lias  often  heard  him  relate  the  particulars  of  this  cxtraor^ 
diaary  adventure. 

EXTRAOf>« 


(     109    ) 

The  wooden  bridge  over  the  iJsk,  in  Wales,  id  fenlttrt«» 
ftbic  for  its  construcUoiiy  ^vliicli  is  similar  td  that  erected 
by  Corsar,  over  the  Rhifie;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  cbnsii* 
dercd,  as  formed  on  the  jilan  adopted  by  the  Romans.*-^ 
The  great  floods  t6  which  the  Usk  is  suijject,  have  some* 
time  carried  a\Viiy  jiiirt  of  this  bridge.    An  accident  of  this 
kind,  in  October  117^,  occasioned  a  singular  ev^ntj  which 
woiild  scar*(iely  obtain  credit,  were  it  not  authenticated  by 
ihc  mosi  respectable  testimohy,— **  As  Mrs.  Williams,  wife 
of  Mr.  Williams,  brazier,  was  returning  frotnthe  village  of 
Cacrlcon  to  the  town^  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  with  a 
candle  and  lanthorn,  the  violence  of  the  current  forced 
a\vay  four  piei?s,  atid  }i  considerable  patt  of  the  bridge.-— 
On  a  fragment  bf  this  mass,  consisting  of  an  entire  room^ 
with  the  beams,  posts,  and  flooring,  she  was  hurried  down 
the  river,  but  preserved  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  sup- 
port herself  by  the  tailihg.    On  arriving  near  St.  Julian's, 
the  candle  was  extinguished;  she  immediately  screamed 
out  for  help,  and  was  heard  by  scverid  persons,  who  start*- 
cil  out  of  their  beds  to  assist  her ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
stream  had  already  hurried  her  out  of  their  reach.     During 
this  time  she  had  little  apprehension,  as  she  entertained 
hojKMi  of  Ixjing  delivered  by  the  l>oatmen  of  Newport;  her 
expectations  were  increased  by  the  numerous  lights  which 
she  discerned  in  the  houses,  and  she  accordingly  redoubled 
her  cries  for  assistance,  though  without  effect.     The  frag- 
mcnton  which  she  stood,  being  broken  to  pieces  against 
a  pierof  Newport  bridge,  she  fortunately  bestrode  abeum, 
and  after  being  detained  somo  minutes  by  the  eddies  of  the 
bridge,  was  .rapidly  hurried  along  towards  the  sea.    In  this 
jH'iilous  situation,  she  resi|rncd  horsi'lf  to  her  approach- 
in;^   fate,    and  addressed  liorself  to  Ilcuvon,    exrUumcd, 
•  Oh,  Lord!  I  trust  in  t/ti'e,  than  alone  camt  save  vie.'* 

Q,  About 
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About  a  mile^om  Newport;  ^dhe  discecoed  a  glimiherln^ 
light  in  a  barge  moored  nca|:  tlie  shore  ;  and|  redoublhig' 
her  cricS|  was  heard  by  tlie  master  of  the  vessel.  After 
hailing  hcip  and  learning  h^r  situation  |  he  cried  but^ 
^  Keep  up'  yoiir  spirits,  and  you  will  eooa  be  out  of  dan- 
ger^* then  Icapifig  intd  die  boat,  with  one  of  his  men, 
rowed  towards  the  place  from  whence  the  screams  pro« 
pecded ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before  he  overtook  her, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  anqhomgo  of  his  barge. 
The  night  was  so  dark,  that  they  could  not  discern  each 
other,  and  the  surf  swelling  violently,  the  master  re- 
peated his  exhortations,  charged  her  to  be  calm,  and  not 
frttempt  to  quii  her  station.  Fortunately  a  sudden  disper- 
sion of  tlie  cloudsyonabled  him  to  lash  the  beam  fore  and 
aft  to  the  boat.  At  tliis  moment,  however,  her  presence 
pf  mind  forsook  her,  and  eagerly  attempting  to  throw  hcr« 
f^^forwardy  she  was  checked  by  the  oatlis  of  tli^  seamen, 
who  were  at  length  enabled  to  heave  her  into  die  boat,  but 
could  not  disengage  themselves  from  the  beam,  till  they  bad 
ahzK)st  readied  the  mouth  of  tlie  Usk.  This  being  effected^ 
not  without  great  difficulty,  they  rowed  to  the  shore,  and 
embayed  themselves  till  the  tirst  dawn  of  the  morning,  when 
tliey  conveyed*  her  in  the  boat  to  Newport.  Though  Mrs. 
WiUiams  was  in  nn  advanced  st^te  of  pregnancy,  she  re* 
ccived  so  little  injury  from  tliis  |Xirilous  accident,  that  after 
|k  few  hours  repose,  she  returned  to  Caerlcon. — The  disin- 
terested condiu:t  of  the  master  and  boatman,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted ;  notwithstanding  the  peril  to  wliich  they  were 
exposed,  and  their  active  exertions,  they  repeatedly  de- 
clined the  liberal  recompense  oHered  by  Mr.  ^V'illiams.'' 

JOHN  RICHARDS,  A  BLIND  MAN« — A  SINGULAR  CHARACTFR. 

As  satirists  of  all  ages,  with  writers  of  every  description, 
who  have  much  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, , 
have  paid  so  much  attention  to  tlie  meudiicant  tribe,  'as  frcr 
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fluently  to  attempt  the  delineation  of  their  characters,  an^ 
even  to  decypher  their  slang  or  lingo,  iu  which  Mr.  Francis 
Grose   h^  eminently  sij^cceoded,   following  their  stepsj 
especially  as  the  person  before  ns  had  some  time  sinc^ 
caught  tl^  ^.ttention  of  an  artist;  to  aid  the  pencil  with  th^ 
pen,  wc  probably  need  only  to  remind  our  readers,  that^ 
till  witbiu  a  vjery  short  period,  they  may  have  recollected 
tlie  above  figure  very  frecjuently  about  the  streets  of  thi^ 
metropolis  ;  bis  motion  continually  upon  the  see-saw,  balr 
lads  in  his  hand^  an^  his  tones  bi^twcen  high  and  low,  the 
former  jreseipblii^  the  braying  of  an  ass^  an4  the  latter  th^ 
grunting  .of  a  bog ;  his  h^ad  was  always  in  motion,  an4 
niiglit  have  j-eminded  one  of  Si/r  Arphy  Macsycophant'^ 
booing  and  booing;  bis  feet,  howeveri  were  ^p  slow  in  theijr 
progress,  that  he  would  be  sometimes  nearly  a  d^y  in  pacing 
fL  street's  length.    The  charity  he  h^d  be^^towed  upon  him, 
was  certainly  pot  given  hiiji  as  a  retaining  fee ;  but  rathx:^ 
to  get  rid  of  a  dissonance  and  a  discord,  which,  together 
with  his  OM^n  squalid  figure,  were  as  disgusting  as  can  wel| 
be  imagined,    Like  several  of  his  fraternity,  not  a  word'  he  , 
uttered  was  iitfeliigible ;  but  with  all  these  disagreeable  quav 
litics,  as  he  had  a  l^ag  t^lung  before  him  for  alms,  he  haj 
certainly  established  ^  Wal/f,  where  he  coUectp^  what  has 
been  called  si^'nn  ^nd  ifrass  hiockcr-^  a  portion^  or  the  whole 
of  which,  is  generally  disposecj  of  on  an-pyening,  at  the  pub^ 
lie  bouses  uspd  by  the  men4icant  or  begging  tribp,  to  pooir 
M'omcn,  wlipcomo  there  for  the  purpose  pfpwrchauing, while 
these  pretended  objects  of  charity,  orcfer  fowls,  geese,  &c.  j 
and,  at  one  titpe,  frightened  one  of  their  betters,  an  Alder- 
man and  IJtqwqr  of  Loqdon,  who  accidentally  propped  in- 
to their  company  •,  by  calling  for  f^n  Alderman  hung  ifi 
chains,  fpir  their  supper  !  yiz.  a  turkey  roasted  with  porl^ 
sausages  !    At  thqse  evening  ipeetings,  when  all  ^-estraints, 
viz.  lame  legs,  bandages,  clutches,  patches  and  plaister^ 
are    laid    aside,    and    the  pleasures    of   the    bowl    are 
^u^lit^    to  drpw^   the   cares    o(  the   d^iy,    tliis   John 
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llichards,  who  was  regarded  by  his  competitors  in  the 
cringCy  as  a  queer  Jile^  was  nevertheless  so  far  from  a 
bad  chaunt  or  singer,  that  he  was  i'rcqucntly  called  upon 
from  the  chair  to  amuse  the  company.  But  he  was  not  the 
Only  one,  who,  after  being  in  the  practice  of  a  self-denying 
silence  all  day,  rioted  in  a  epntrary  extreme  at  night.— ^ 
F6r,  at  the  evening  meetings,  at  which  he,  with  many 
others,  attended,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyot-street, 
St.  Gileses,  it  seemed  as  if  a  daily^  and  a  universal  miracle 
Iiad  been  wrought..  Scarcely  had  these  jovial  companies 
assembled  togetlier  in  one  place,  and  with  one  accord  ;  or 
yathor  scarcely  had  the  liquor  appeared  upon  the  table, 
when  the  blind  could  sec — the  dumb  speak-— the  deaf  hear 
•—and  the  lame  begin  to  walk  !  Here,  indeed,  as  Pope 
has  said,  one  might 

ff  See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing.*? 

Of^  as  he  has  nearly-said  upon  k  more  solemn  occasion^ 

**  Hear  the  dumb  sing;  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
ff  And  leapi  exulting,  like  the  l^ounding  roe." 

However,  to  descend  from  the  imitation  of  these  poetic 
ittrains,  of  supb  assemblies*  as  we  have  just  d^cribcd,  Johrt 
Richards  was  a  visiting  member;  and  as  a  beggar -s  life  is 
avowedly  made  up  of  extremes,  from  these  midnight  orgies 
bo  used  to  adjourn  %o  a  miserablo  twopenny  lodging,  in  the 

neighbour^ 

*  From  some  such  Meeting  as  the!MI»  we  conceive  the  following  Club  Biil 
$0  have  b^n  isHued  :— 

The  Company  of  all  Mu|nper»»  <^a(fgeni,  Matchpmalen,  DandeIion-dit(« 
gers,  Dragon  Fogrum  Gatlierers,  Water-crcbS  Fitihers,  apd  pthcrs,  in  eameiiUy 
requested,  to-morrow  evening,  at  the  Old  Qiind  BcakN  Head,  in  Dyot-street, 
8t.  Gtles^tf,  VL%  nine  o'clock  precisely^  As  tlie  house  has  been  altered,  the 
f  omj)any  will  bo  accommodated  with  a  larg^e  room  up  stairs )  but  those  who 
are  not  really  lame,  are  desired  to  leave  their  xticks  pu^d  crutches  at  the  bai^  tQ 
prevent  mi  ichicf.  After  the  udmisiiion  of  new  members,  the  ^roriident  will 
five  directions  from  the  chair,  for  avoiding  of  Beadles  and  all  other  unlucky 
persons }  point  out  for  (he  beneAt  of  Country  members^  |Iie  best  parU  for 
strolling,  the  method  of  making  artificial  spre^,  &c 

Mr.  Nick-froth,  the  Landlord,  abio  informs  hitf  friends  and  customers,  thut, 
<6a  aocuuut  of  the  iixany  £vetung  Lectures,  aadMctbodibt  Meetings,  hi  iho 
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Bciglibourhood  of  I^ewkner^Srlane  ;  where,  with  the  regular 
return  of  mornings  a9  a  carpenter  puttcth  on  his  apron,  <k 
us  a  trowel  is  takeii  into  the  hand  of  a  bricklayer ;  even  so 
John  Richards,  laying  aside  all  the  freaks  of  the  evening, 
and  lengthening  his  face  into  the  accustomed  line  of  gra- 
vity, again  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  those  objects  of  credu- 
lity, that  will  ever  be  found  in  a  population  so  extensive  as 
that  of  this  metropolis.  John  Richards  was  about  50  years 
of  age  ;  but  a  disease,  and  death,  which  was  deaf  to  all 
his  intreaties^  and  could  not  be  soothed  by  those  sweet  sounds 
which  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  uttering,  put  a  final 
period  to  bis  peranibulations  some  months  since. 


THE    SykLT    MINES    OV    POLAND. 

1  HESE  are  wonderful  caverns,  several  hundred  yards 
deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  many  intricate  windings 
and  labyrinths.  Out  pf  these  are  dug  four  different  kinds 
of  salt;  one  extremely  hard,  like  crystal;  another,  softer, 
but  clearer ;  a  tliird,  white,  but  brittle  ;  these  are  all  brack- 
ish ;  but  the  fourth  is  soinev^hat  fresher.  These  four  kinds 
arc  dug  in  different  njines  neair  the  city  of  Cracow  ;  on  one 
side  of  them  is  a  stream  of  salt  water  ;  and  on  the  other, 
one  of  fresh.  The  revenue  arising  from  these  and  other 
salt  mines,  is  very  considerable,  and  formed  part  of  the 
royal  revenue,  till  they  were  seized  by  the  Emperor,  being 
situated  within  the  provinces  which  he  dismembered  from 
Poland ;  the  annual  average  profit  of  that  of  Wiclitska,  was 
^:5,5OO,0OO  Polish  florins,  or  .£97,222  4s.  6d,  steriing. — 
I'he  latter,  indeed,  is  the  most  considerable  salt  mine  in 

Winter  Seasof^,  -tlie  Club  will  meet  an  lipur  later  than  uyual.  He  will  also 
tUow  spntA  to  be  brotjed  on  the  tap-room  fire,  let  hU  boys  fetch  hogs*  mawi 
atul  bheeps*  heads.-— And  that  he  likewise  sendf  strong  beer  in  white  jugs  or 
t>lack  tin  pots  (out  of  a  blind)  tu  any  of  the  stands,  at  a  reasouable  distance 
fioiii  his  houtic. 

N.  B.   A  good  Stand  to  let^  now  occupied  by  a  perioa,  who  is  under  th^ 
HccciiMty  of  going  into  the  Luck  Hospital. 

(lie 
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the  world,  and  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  Continent  is  sup^ 
plied  with  ihat  article.  Wielitska  is  a  smalltown,  about 
ciight  miles  from  Cracow  ;  the  mii>e  is  c!^eavated  in  a  rid|rQ 
of  bills  at  the  nortlicfrn  extrcniity  of  tho  chain  wliicfa  joins 
to  the  Carpathian  ifpountaiifs^  and  lias  |>cen  wrought  abovp 
€00  years }  for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Polisli  Annals^ 
^ocar)y  »m  |i237i  ^inlcr  Bolcssaus  the  Cluistc^,  and  not 
thert  as  a  new  discovery :  how  ipuch  earlier  they  were 
)(nown  cannot  be  aHcertained,  There  ^re  eight  opening:^ 
or  descents  i^to  this  inine^  six  in  the  iicld^  ap4  two  in  tlie 
town  itself,  Which  arc  mostly  used  for  letting  down  the 
workmen,  and  taking  up  the  suit ;  the  others  being  chicily 
Used  for  letting  in  wood  and  other  neccssfirics.  The  open- 
ings are  five  feet  square,  and  about  four  wide ;  they  are 

.  lined  throughout  with  timber,  and  at  the  top  of  each  thery 
is  a  latgc  wheel,  witli  a  rope  as  thick  aa  a  cable,  by  which 
things  are  let  down  an4  chawn  up  ;  and  this  is  worked  l>y 
a  horse.  When  a  stranger  has  the  curiosity  to  sec  the  works, 
lie  must  descend  by  one  of  these  holes  :  he  is  first  to  put  on 
a  miner's  coat  over  his  cloiiths,  ?ind  then  being  led  to  the 
pioiith  of  the  hole  by  a  miner,  who  sitvcs  for  a  guide,  the 
miner  fastens  a  smaller  Fppc  to  the  larger  onC|  and  ties  it 
about  himself ;  he  aits  in  this^  and,  taking  the  stranger  in 
Jiis  lap,  gives  the  sign  to  be  let  down.  \Vhen  several  go 
(down  together,  the  custom  is,  that  when  the  first  is  let 
down  abpiit  three  yards  tho  Uheel  stops,  and  another  miner 
takes  another  ropp,  ties  himself,  takes  another  in  his  lap, 
Ond  descends  about  three  yards  further ;  the  wlicel  then 

■  stops  for  another  pair,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  company 
are  {seated  ;  then  the  wheel  is  again  worked,  and  the  whole 
sti'ing  of  adventurers  are  let  down  together.  It  is  no  un^ 
common  thing  for  forty  people  to  go  down  hi  this  manner. 
When  the  wheel  is  finally  set  a-going,  i\.  never  stops  til^ 

f  Len^nich,  J\if.  ?ub.  vol.  u  p«  $49* 
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ftiey  are  all  down  ;  but  the  descent  is  viity  slbW  and  gra- 
dual, and  it  is  ^  f  ery  uncomfortable  time,  while  they  alj 
tecollect  that  their  lives  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  thd 
tope;  They  are  carried  down  a  narrow  end  dark  well  to 
the  depth  of  600  feet  perpendicular  5  this  is  in  reality  art 
imniensc  depth,  but  the  terror  and  tedioUsness  of  the  de- 
scent, makes  it  appear  to  most  people,  vastly  more  tlian  it 
is.  As  soon  as  the  first  miner  touches  the  ground  at  the  bot^ 
torn,  he  slips  out  of  the  rope  and  sets  his  com|mnion  upon 
his  legs,  and  the  rope  continues  descending  till  all  the  rest 
db  the  saijie;  The  place  where  they  are  set  down  is  per- 
fectly dark,  but  the  miners  strike  fire  and  light  a  smuH 
lanip^  by  meiims  of  which,  (each  taking  the  stranger  hp  h^ 
c^are  of,  by  the  aj*in,)  tney  lead  them  through  &.  number  of 
strar^e  passages  an4  meanders,  all  descending  lower  and 
lower,  till  they  come  to  certain  ladders,  by  which  th^yde^ 
scend  an  immense  depth,  and  this  through  passages  per»f 
fectl}'  dark.  The  damp,  cold,  and  darkness  of  these  places, 
^nd  the  horror  of  being  so  many  yards  under  ground,  gcne^ 
rally  make  strangers  heartily  repent  before  they  get  thus  fiir^ 
but  when  at  the  bottom,  they  are  well  rewarded  for  their 
pains,  by  a  sight  that  could  never  have  been  expected  aftep 
so  much  horror.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  laJd,er  the  stran-* 
ger  is  received  in  a  small  dark  cuvcm,  walled  up  perfectly 
close  on  all  sides,  7^o  increase  the  terror  of  the  scene,  i| 
is  usi^al  for  the  guide  to  pretend  the  utnjost  terror  on  the 
;ipprehension  of  his  lamp  going  out,  declaring  they  must 
perish  in  the  mazes  of  the  mine  if  it  did.  When  arrived  ia 
ihis  dreary  chiimber,  he  puts  out  his  light,  ;as  if  by  acciv 
dent ;  and,  aftpr  njucK  cai^,  catches  the  stronger  by  die 
hand,  and  drags  him  through  a  narrow  creek  into  the  bod]^ 
of  the  mine,  when  there  bursUj  at  once  upoi^  his  view  ^ 
world  ;  the  lustre  of  whijch  is  scarcely  tp  be  imagined, — ft 
is  a  spacious  pfain,  containing  a  whole  people,  a  kind  of 
^ub(err4P^n  ]republic^  witli  housps^  carriages^  road^^  &«• 

This 
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This  is  iKrliipIIy  scooped  out  of  one  vast  bed  of  salt^  ni'hich  h 
all  a  hard  rock,  as  bright  and  glittering  as  crystal,  and  th« 
whole  space  before  him  is  formed  of  lofty  arched  vaults, 
supported  by  columns  of  salt,  and  roofed  and  floored  uith 
the  same,  so  that  the  columns,  and  indeed  the  whole  fabric, 
seem  composed  of  the  purest  crystal.     They  have  many 
public  lights  in  this  place,  continually  bunitng,  fbr^the  gc« 
nerial  use ;  and  the  blaze  of  those  reflected  from  every  part 
.  of  the  mine,  gives  a  more  glittering  prospect  than  any 
thing  above  ground  can  possibly  exhibit.     Were  this  the 
whole  beauty  of  the  spot,  it  were  sufficient  to  attract  our 
wonder  ;  but  this  is  only  a  small  part.     The  sah  (though 
generally  clear  and  bright  as  crystal,)  is  in  some  places 
tinged  with  all  tlie  colours  of  precious  stones,  as  bluc^ 
yellow,  purple  and  green  ;  there  are  numerous  columns 
wholly  composed  of  these  kinds,  and  they  look  like  masses 
of  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  and  sapphires,  darting  a 
radiance  which  the  eye  can  hardly  bear,  and  which  has 
given  many  people  occasion  to  compare  it  to  the  supposed 
magnificence  of  Heaven. — Besides  the  variety  of  forms  in 
those    vaillts,   tables*,   arches,    and  columns,    which  are 
framed  as  tliey  dig  out  the  salt  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
lip  the  roof,  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  others,  grotesque  and 
finely  figured,  the  work  of  paturc  ;  and  these  are  generally 
of  the  purest  and  brightest  salt.     The  roofs  of  the  arches 
-are  in  many  places  full  of  salt,  hanging  pendent  from  the 
top  in  the  form  of  icicles,  and  having  alV  the  hues  and  co- 
Jours  of  the  rainbow  •,  the  walks  are  covered  with  various 
congelations  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  very  floors,  when 
not  too  much  trodden  and  battered,  arc  covered  with  glo- 
bules of  the  same  sort  of  beautiful  materials.     In  various 
parts  of  t))is  spacious  plain,  stand  tiie  huts  of  the  miners  and 
fiimilies,  some  single,  and  others  in  clusters  like  villages. 
They  have  very  little  communication  with  the  world  ubovc 
ground^  aud  many  hundreds  of  people  arc  born  and  live  all 
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their  lives  hare.  Through  the  midst  of  this  plaio^  lies  the 
g^reat  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  road  is  always 
filled  with  carriages  loaded  with  iniisses  of  salt  out  of  the 
farther  part  of  the  mine^  and  carrying  t^^  to  the  placd 
where  the  rope  beloitging  to  the  wheel  receives  them ;  the 
drivers  of  these  carriages  are  all  merry  and  singing,  and  the 
'salt  looks  like  a  losld  of  gems.  The  horses  kept  here  are  a 
very  great  number,  and  when  once  let  down,  they  never 
see  day  Jight  again ;  biit  some  of  the  men  take  frequent  bc^ 
casions  of  g(ung  up  and  breathing  the  fresh  air.  ^  The  in^ 
struments  principally  used  by  the  miners  are  pitk^xes^ 
haimners,  and  chisseh;  with  these  they  dig  out  the  salt 'in 
forms  of  huge  Cylinders,  c^ach .  of  many  hundred  weights 
This  is  found  the  most  convenient  method  of  G[ettin{r  them 
out  of  the  mine;  aiid  -as  soon  as  got  above  ground,  th^y  ard 
bro4cen  into  smaller  pieces,  and  sent  into  the  mills/  where 
they  are  ground  to  powder.  The  finest  sort  6f  the  salt  is 
fre<]piently  cut  into  toys,  and  often  passes  for  r#il  crystal. 
This  hard  kind  makes  a  great  part  of  the  fldor  of  the  ihine  ; 
and  what  is  the  most  surprizing  in  the  whole  place  is>  that 
there  runs  constantly  dver  this,*  and  through  a  large  part  of 
the  mine,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  j  sufficient  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  and  their  horses,  so  that  they  need  not  have  any 
from  above  ground.  The  horses  usually  grow  blitid,  after 
they  have  been  soiiie  little  time  in  the  mine,  but  they  do 
as  well  for  service  afterwards  as  before.  After  admiring  the 
wonders  of  this  amazing  place,  it  is  nd  very  conrfortable  re- 
membrance to  the  stranger,'  that  he  is  to  go  back  again 
through  the  same  dismal  way  he  cante,  and,  indeed,  the 
journey  is  not  miuch  better  ihun  the  pros^xjct;  the  only 
nieans  pf  getting  up  ii^by  the  rope,  and  little  more  cere- 
mony is  used  in  the  journey  than  in  the  drawing  up  Of  a 
piece  of  salt.  The  salt  dug  from  this  itiine  is  called  Ziebna/ 
t)r  Green  Salt,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
n^ne,  its  colour  being  an  iron  grey ;  when  peuiided,  it  han 
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a  (Urty  ash  colour,  like  >vh«t  we  call  brown  salt^  Tlie  mfaie 
appears  to  be  inexhaustibly,  as  will  easily  be  conceived,  fronv 
the  following  account  of  its  dimensions,  given  by  Mr.  Coxe* 
^*  Its  known  bscadth  (says  he)  is  1115  feet,  its  length  669 1 
feet,  and  depth  743  :*'  this,  however,  is  to>be  uaderstood 
only  of  the  part  which  has  been  actually  wevked  ;  as  to  the 
real  depth  or  longituduial  extent  of  the  nuie,  it  is  not  pos* 
sible  to-  conjecture. 

Under  the  mountains  adjoining  the  Kiow,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia^  and  in  the  deserts  of  Podolia,  are  several 
pataeombs,  or  subteri'anean  vaults,  which  the  ancients  used 
for  burying-placcs,  and  where  a  great  niunber  of  human, 
bodies  are  still  preserved  entire,  though  interred  many  ages 
since,,  having,  been  better  embalmed,  and  become  neitiioir 
so  hard  nor  so  black  as  the  Egyptian  mummies..  Among 
them  are  two  princes  in  the  habits  tliey  used  to  wear.«  It  is 
thought  thai  this  pseserving  quality  is  owing  to  the  nature 
0{  the  soi)^  which  is  dry  and  sandy  v  Of  antiquities,  Poland 
can  boast  of  but  few,  as  antient  Sasmatia  was  neves  per- 
fectly known  to  the  Romans  thcmsekes.  Its  artificial  cu^ 
liosities  also  arc  ^not  numerous,  consisting  chiefly  of  thd 
{;old^  silver,  and  enamelled,  vessels,  presented  by  the  kings 
and  prelates  of  Poland,  and  preserved  ia  die  cathedral  of 
Gnesna. 

A   POPISH    MIS£R» 

A  Chronicle,,  of  the  City  of  Vcnica,  for  the  year  16&5v 
jnentions  tii  person  of  great  property  in  that  city,  who  had 
such  a  love  of  gold,  that  the  bare  mention  of  a  large  sunt 
had  tlie  same  operation  upon  his  pulse,  as  though  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  Tlie  spirit  of  Mammon,  is 
ako  said  to  have  possessed  him  in  such  a  degree,  that  even 
when  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  us  he  aflected  much 
devotion,  he  always  made  use  of  a  gold  coin  ealled  a 
ssequiiu    Jili^  chests^  drawers,  ^e.  wliich  were  filled  with 
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bags  of  gold,  were  each  of  them  named  ifter  some  Saint. 
One  large  leathern  bag,  which  it  was  thought  he  wor- 
shipped, he,  as  it  were,  dedicated  to  God  the  Father,  an- 
other to  the  Son,  and  a  third  to  the  third  person  in  the  Tri- 
nity. These  bags  also  on  hoUdays,  saints-days,  and  other 
festivals  of  the  Chureh,  he  used  to  decorate  in  the  same 
manner  as  others  tlo  their  images.  Being  upon  his  death- 
bed, finding  no  hope  of  life,  he  desired  every  person  to 
withdraw  ;  when  after  being  absent  aboiit  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  his  friends  r^uming,  foimd  him  stretched  out,  grasp- 
ing with  his  arms  the  Jargest  of  his  bags,  and  with  both  his 
hands  filled  with  various  pieces  of  gold.  In  fine,  such  was 
the  enormous  avarice  of  this  wretch^  that  nothing  but  the 
quality  and  interference  of  his  friends  prevented  a  printed 
account  of  his  whole  life  from  being  published.  They, 
however,  could  not  prevent  the  circumstances  here  related 
from  being  descanted  upon  in  several  of  the  pulpits  of  that; 
citv. 


/'"ainous  Ruins  atid  Structures  in  the  Holy  Layidy  Kc» 

[Described  by  a  late  Traveller.] 

When  you  (says  this  writer)  approach  the  Isthmus^ 
on  the  peninsula  of  ancient  Tyre,  you  see  some  gar- 
dens planted  with  mulberries  to  feed  silk  worms.  Near 
these  arc  three  curious  basons  built  with  stone,  of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  raised  about  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground :  the  largest  of  them  is  about  sixty  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  steps  all  round  its  inside  like  an  amphithe- 
atre, narrowing  gradually  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 
But  the  force  of  the  springs  which  fill  these  basons  is  such, 
that  a^tone'near  three  pounds  Moiglit  will  be  some  time 
carried  about  before  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  These  basons 
aiTord  so  much  water,  that  all  the  adjacent  gardens  and 
feome  water-mills  are  supplied  with  their  streams.  They 
were  constructed  by  the  ancient  Tyrians,  and  though  the 
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moderns  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  spring  which 
supplies  them,  they  could  never  succeed.  The  iuins  of 
ancient  Tyre  consist  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  scattered 
\n  different  parts,  and  mostly  bliried  in  the  sand  j  they  were 
composed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  now  appe^t  about  tea 
fet^t  thick.  An  old  arch  which  was  the  gate  of  the  barboin^* 
is  still  to  be  seen,  but  though  the  harbour  ha^  becil  nearly 
filled  up  with  tubbish,  si^iaU  boats  can  still  enter  it.  Thoi;c 
Who  read  the  pi-ophecies  of  Isaiah  ?ind  Ezekicl  rtiay '  form 
some  ideas  of  the  astonishing  wealth  and  magniticence  of 
^he  once-famous  cities  of  Tyre  and  $idon,  which,  in  the 
end,  aismany  others  have  been,  were  ruined  only  by  their 

.  excessive  wealth.  Sidon  seems  to  have  been  io  Tyre  very 
nearly  what  Westminster  is  to  London,  aB  it  stood  on  a 
neck  of  land  over  against  Tyre,  and  both  together  formed 
^bay  about  sixteen  miles  in  length.  In  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  you  meet  with  gardens  planted  with  orange, 
)emon,  and  all  socts  of  fruit  trees,  with  springs  of  water 
very  sweet  and  fresh  ;  but  though  the  irihabitahts  from  the 
loss  of  trade  arc  'comparatively  poor,'-  they  are  under  no 

•apprehensions  of  the  want  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  it  is 
not  worth  tlie  attention  of  the  rich  to  embark  their  capitals 
in  any  kind  ofagency  or  traffic  in  the  prime  articles  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 


The  Extraordinmy  Chesnut-^Rei?  on  Moont  ,^tna, 
coiled  the  Castagna  de  Cenio  CavhlUl  as  related  bj^  Uh.\ - 
hosB  and  others.  ;  ' 

It  had  then  the  appearance  of  five  diistinct  trees,  the  ^pncc 
-^vithin  them  he  was  assured  luid  once  been  filled  with  solid 
timber,  when  the  whole  formed  only  one  tree.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  could  not  at  first  be  conceived,  for  tlic  five 
trees  contained  a  space  of  204  feet  in^  circumference,  but 
the  truth  of  the  same  was  not  only  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  the  cpuntry,  and  the  accurate  exafninaUon  bf  the  Cahou 
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Recupefo,  a  learnetl  naturalist  in  tliose  parts^  but  by  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  themselres,  none  of  which  had  any 
bark  on  the  inside.  Brydone  telb  us  it  vas  so  ancient  he 
liad  seen  it  marked  in  an  old  map  of  Sicily,  published  m^ 
Lun€lre4y^ai:s  before. 

A  REMARKABLE  hog,  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Fos- 
ter, Walsall,  which  he  bought  about  two  years  and  a  half 
since  for  of  3,  5si  and  he  is  still  in  a  growing  state.  In 
length  he  is,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  tail  end,  nine 
feet  10  inches,  in  height  3  feet  1 1  inches,  in  girt  8  feet, 
the  cleft  of  his  fore  hoof  is  5  inches  and  a  lialf,  and  his 
weight  is  supposed  to  be  60  score  pounds.  He  has  bcQn  in 
feeding  niost  of  the  time  his  presoiit  owner  has  had  liim,  and 
ijas  cost  hint  40  guineas  in  meal,  but  it  is  not  yet  fat,  an4 
it  is  supposed  when  properly  so  he  will  weigh  about  ISOO 
pounds.  The  owner  has  been  offered  <:£iOO  for  him  by  9, 
person  who  intended  to  have  carried  him  about  as  an  ex- 
hibition. 

Aprils  1803. — A  qjost  singular  discovery  was  lately  made 
^t  Dcptford.  While  a  number  of  sailors  and  otiiers  were 
emploj'edin  unloading  the  cargo  of  the  Admiral  Aplin,  an 
East  Indiaman,  wlio  arrived  at  the  above  place  a  fortniglft 
ago  from  Madras,  (laden  with  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  some 
bale  goods,)  then  bciiig  in  the  act  of  dragging  oqt  of  the. 
hold  some  bags  of  sugar,  they  discovered  dirough  a  board 
^n  tlic  hold  of  the  ship  a  green  snake  of  an  amassing  size^^ 
A\  hose  appearance  was  so  terrific  that  it  gave  a  gfeneral 
alai'm,  and  it  beinc^  well  known  that  its  bite  is  instantaneous 
death,  it  was  found  necessary  to  procure  weapons  for  it* 
dt'structipn,  which  they  completed  by  tying  a  spade  to  the 
end  of  one  of  the  o;u's  of  tlie  boat,  by  which  they  caugh^ 
it  by  the  neck,  and  confined  it  till  they  severed  the  head 
from  the  body.  It  was  us  green  as  grass,  15  feet  long,  and 
,\6  inches  in  circumference.    It  is  suppost?d  that  this  ani- 
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«nal  in  ijie  night  time  found  its  way  on  board  the  ship^ 
ivhilc  lying  at  Madras,  by  the  means  of  concealing  itself  iti 
one  of  the  bags  of  sugar,  or  sliding  on  one  of  the  planks 
ixieto  the  hold^  following  the  scent  of  the  sugar.  Its  bite  is 
always  understood  to  be  more  venomous  than  the  bite  oC 
a  rattle  suake^ 


Discovery  of  (he  Origin  of  Pompey's  Pillar. 

Jis  this  is  principally  owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  British 
seamen,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  learning  and  investi- 
gation of  British  soldiers  in  the  next  place,  a  concentration 
of  the  va.riou.«*  ac:counts  of  Uicir  recent  enc^uiries  can  neither 
be  devoid  of  entertainment  or  interest.  It  does  not  appear , 
though  sp  much  hidebted  to  the  French  as  we  are  upon  sp 
many  other  accounts  in  Egypt^  that  they  have  thrown  much 
Jight  upon  this  famous  pillar.  Even  »Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
taking  a  rcf^ollcctive  view  of  the  ascent  of  some  British 
seamen  to  its  top,  makes  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they 
could  orcQuldnot  ascertain  the  former  erection  of  a  statue 
upon  its  summit!  But  by  referring  to  the  account  pub* 
lished  in  1793  concerning  this  affair,  it  will  appear  that  one 
foot  and  ancle  of  this  statue  was  positively  remaining  in 
1781,  the  time  the  visit  was  paid  to  the  column  by  the 
British  tars.  To  begin  with  a  short  description  of  thi» 
monument,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  **  That  which 
mostly  engages  the  attention  of  travelleis  who  pass  through 
Alexandria,  is  the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  situated  at  a  (juarter  of  a  league  from  the  southern 
gate  of  the  city.  It  is  composed  of  red  granite.  The  Co- 
rinthian  capital  is  nine  feet  high.  The  shaft  and  the  upper 
member  of  the  base  are  of  one  piece  of  ninety  feet  lon^^, 
and  nine  in  diameter.  The  base  is  a  square  of  about  fif- 
teen feet  on  each  side.  This  block  of  marble,  sixty  fet^t 
in  circumference,  rents  on  two  layers  of  stone  bound  togcv 
tl^er  with  lead  5  which,  however,  has  not  prevented  tlie 
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ArSibs  from  forcing  out  several  of  them/ to  search  for  an 
iaiaginary  treasure.  The  whole  cdumii  is  114  feet  high, 
k  is  perfectly  well  polished,  and  only  a  little  shivered  oi> 
the  eastern  side#  Nothing  can  equal  tlie  majesty  of  this 
monument;  seen  from  a  distance,  it  overtops  the  towrt,  arid 
serves-as  asigaal  forvessels  at  sea.  Approaching  it  neareiV 
it  produces  an  astonishment  mixed  witfi  awe.  One  cvtti 
never  Retired  with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  the 
length  of  the  shaft,  nor  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  the" 
pedesCal.  This  last  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  th<^ 
instruments  of  travellers,  who,  are  curious  to  possess  a  relic 
of  this  antiquity ;  and  one  of  the  volutes  of  the  column  was 
immatureiy  brought  down  about  1781,  by  a  prank  of  some 
English  Capteins,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Irwii>: 

"  These-joHy  sons  of  Neptune  had  baen  poshing  about 
the  can  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  until  a 
strange  freak  entered  into  one'of  their  brains.  The  ecoentri-* 
city  of  the  thought  occasioned  it  immediately  to  be  adopted^ 
and  its  apparent  impossibility  was  but  a  spur  for' the  putting 
it  into  execution.  The  boat  was  ordered,  and  with  proper 
implements  for  the  attempt,  these  enterprising  heroes 
pushed  ashorcy  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pom- 
pey's  pillar !  At  the  spot  they  arrived ;  and  many  contriv- 
ances wera  proposed  to  accomplish  the  desired  point.  But 
their  labour  was  vain,  and  they  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  thegenius-who  struck  out  the  frolic  happily  suggested, 
the  means  of  performing  it.  A  man  was  dispatched  to  the 
city  £cNr  a  paper  kite.  The  inhabitants  were  by  tiiis  tima 
apprized  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  flocked  in  crowds 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  address  and  boldness  of  the  English^ 
The  Qovernor  of  Alexandria  was  told  that  these  seamen 
were  about  to  pull  down  Pompey's  pillar.  But  whether  he 
gave  them  credit  for  their  respect  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or 
to  the  Turkish  government,  he  left  them  to  themselves, 
9iKl  politely  aoswered,  th^t  the  English  were  too  great 
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patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompey .  He  knew  little, 
however,  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking.  Had  the  Turkish  empire  rose 
in  opposition,  it  would  not  perliaps  at  that  cdoment  have 
deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought,  and  flown  so  di* 
rectly  over  the  pillar,  that  wtien  it  fell  on  the  other  side,  the 
string  lodged  upon  the  capital:  The  chief  obstax^le  was 
BOW  overcome.  A  two-inch  rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of 
tlie  string,  and  drawn  over  the  pillar  by  thtS  end  to  which 
the  kite  was  affixed.  By  this  rope  one  of  the  seamen  as* 
cended  to  the  top ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  a  kind  of 
shrowd  was  constructed, by  which  the  whole  company  went 
t»p,  and  drank  their  punch  amid  the  shouts  of  the  astonished 
multitude*  To  th^  eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pilhir 
doe^  not  appear  capable  of  holding  more  than  one  mnn 
upon  it ;  bat  our  seamen  found  it  cookl  contain  no  less 
than  dght  persons  very  conveniently.  It  k  astcnishinr;^ 
ihat  no  accident  befel  these  madcaps,  in  ti  situation  so  elo- 
▼ated,  that  wouIc{  have  turned  a  landman  giddy  in  hh 
itober  senses.  The  only  detriment  which  tlie  pillar  receiv- 
ed was  the  loss  of  the  volute  beforc-mentiondd ;  which 
eame  down  with  a  thundering  sound,  and  was  carried  to 
Englalid  by  one  of  tlie  captains,  as  a  present  to  a  lady  who 
Commissioned  him  for  a  piece  of  the  pillar.  Th^  discovery 
which  they  made  amply  compensated  for  this  mischief :  as 
i^itliout  their  evidence,  the  world  would  not  have  known  at 
tills  hour,  that  there  w^as^  originally  a  sta^iic  on  this  pillar, 
6ne  foot  and  ancle  of  which  are  still  remaining.  The  statue 
mtist  have  been  of  a  gigantic  size,  to  liave  appeai*ed  of  a 
ttau's  proportion  at  so  gi'eat  an  height.*' 

But  to  pat  the  origin  of  tliis  pillar  beyond  all  ^doubt; 
iince  the  Greek  inscription  upon  the  Silme  has  been  dcc^'- 
phered,  it  appears  that  this  monument,  contrary  ta  all 
former  opinions,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Diocletian,  by 
the  then  Ifrefbct  of  Kgypt.    For  tliis  discovery,  the  learned 
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dre  indebted  to  lieutenant  Dundas,  of  the  Royal  Engi^ 
neers.  and  Lieutenant  Desude,  of  the  Queen^s  German  He^ 
^menty  aid-de-camp  to'  Lord  Cayan,  "who  accomplished  it 
with  much  perseverance  and  difficulty.  The  letters  were 
so  much  defaced  by  time,  t]mt  it  was  only  during  the  hours 
when  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  from  them  that  any^  observation 
could  be  made.  In  some  parts  a  few  characters  are  totally 
incapable  of  being  traced.  These  characters  have  been 
filled  up  by  Mr,  Hales,  an  English  clergyman,  at  Naples, 
employed  in  d^cyphering  the  ancient  manuscripts  found 
at  Herculaneum'.  These  fiUed-up  characters  are  of  course 
open  to  criticisn^.  The  most  material  part,  however,  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  pillar  is  dedicated,^  is  quite 
legible.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  ; 
To  Diocletianus  Augustus,  most  adorable '  Emperor,  the 
tatelar  deity  of  Alexandria,  Pontius,*  Prefect  of  Egypt 
ooDsecrated  this, 

A  Mak  evidptthf  not  bom  to  be  hanged  or  dbowked.  ' 

1  HE  following  catalogue  of  calamities  are  asserted,  as 
having  actually  occurred  to  ^oTie  man  ;  and  are  asserted  in 
a.  letter  from  Uttoxeter  in  Skaflfordshire,  dated  as  under, 
and  of  which  the  fcrilowing  is  an  extract, 

*'  I  cannot  but  iniagine  that  the  following  narrative  of 
accidents,  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  novr 
perfectly  sound  and  hearty,  and  in  his  45th  year,  will  find  a 
place  in  your  valuable  .IkAiscellany  ;  they  are  so  humorous, 
and  f^ny  of  them  so  generally  fatal,  that  it  is  almost 
necessary  for  me,  (in  order  to  gain  the  credit  I  am  entitled 
to),  to  premise^  that  the  subject  (or  hero,  if  you  please) 
of  this  letter,  is  very  much  engaged  in  horse-breaking, 
from  which  dangerous  employment  most  of  these  mis^rtunes 
Jiavc  arisen, — 1 ,  Right  shoulder  broken  to  pieccis ;  2,  Scull 
fractured  and  trepanned  ;  3,  Left  arm  broken  in  two  places ; 
4.  Three  ribs  ou  the  left  side  broken — a  cut, in  the  fon-- 
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beadr-^ncet-c9se,  ^ue-pfis^,  ^  )m(^9  %f  ^  into  thd 
thigh ;  5.  Thfe«  yihs  h^rp^o  P»  tjifa  right  sfid€H-ap4  tb^^ 
rigjij^  ?houl(ler>  ©lt)OW,  ^d  wjrist^  4islocated ;  6.  Bac]^ 
4i?locat^ ;  7,  Scull  frftptore^  j^Ad  tifep^^mod ;  $,  Cftp  of 
the  right  j^npe  kipkf 4  off  5  ?t  Left^pl^  ^t;  10,  C^^|for 
^  fistula ;  Uf  Right  ancl^  out,  fu^  h{p^fiQ<^k^44(^W^  >  ^^« 
Seven  rib.9  brokea  qn  the  ri^bt  {^i^  1#  ^^s ;  ^3*  Cap  ^f 
the  righ^  l^nee  l^icked  off  j  if.  Kicked  iu  th^  fape,  and  th^ 
Ifft  eye  oifit  of  th^  sqckp^ ;  ^4.  B.^k  c^islc^caj^ed  ^  Ip.  Twq^ 
ribs  and  brfjas.tTboue  bi^okea ;  17,  Qot  dWH  hy  ^  horse 
^nd  If^iplfi^d  till  be  had  fiiy^  hol^s  i^n.  hifi  left^  J^g,  thu  siqpM^ 
ju^tj  b^Qi!?  tl^«\  right  knae  cut  th?owgh, '  f^nd  ^^'91  't^9^  «< 
t^at  legi  aqd  also  two  shopkiQg  cu,t&  a]39Yi^  th^  kqee# 

<^  ^e  lias  bjeen  taken  lypparently  d^^i  suf^n  tifaes  opt  oft 
4iffpsen^t  rive^«  Besides  th|^  abor^»  be  h^  b^d,  V^s^^' 
Citbcrkipk^y  b^isesi  and  other  ^^idcoti. 

^^  As  several  of  you^friendsi  iQany  of  whon|iUye.i$ithijL- 
licighbourhoodi  may  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  ve« 
racity  of  the  foregoing  emiittecatio&i  I  sh^  giioe  tbt^n  that 
opportunity y  by  i^iforming  t^e^,  that  Mr^  Geporgje  ^^llUng*-* 
t9n9  of  Uttoxeter,  ii;  tb^r  perspn  sdhidM  to  \  wd  ibox . 
^yerjr  doubt  ^y  be  ^pempv^d  by  applying  ta  Mr..  Mf^cldey , 
furgeoni  of  Ibis  place,  tyhp  wai^  opepatoi:  ua  the.  tentb  in* 
fita^ic^,  an4  who.  attenflcd  in  xqi^p  of  hip  d|i^as|l)ec&.;  0r  tp 
ypu^  huipbie  fterva^ty  and  poi^t^int  is^^iif 

l^mxyt^  Oct,  Iti,  llBlit,  ||AN>  Ji;a$»Y/^ 

^n  AWFUL  Ikstakce  rf  a  Breach  of  Confidence. 

i^T  is  th^  business  pi  Christian3|  ^da^  tbes^  tria^  to . 
hearken  to  the  declaration,  of  the  inspii^d  apostle,  au4  to 
follow  his  counspl  c  *^  But  tbe  day  0^  thq  I^ord  wijl  come  as 
a  tliicf  in  tlie  Might,  in  which  the  hefivens  sl^)!  pass 
^way  with  a  great  noise^  a^id  the  elements  shall  melt  witU 
fervent  heat ;  ^  e^fth  ajsp^  and  the  wp;-ks  Ui<^t  V^  therc^ 

in 
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Ift  ^i!  he  htttd  np.  ikeihg  tbdh  QaA  all  ilheiRe  ^^  ^hsdl 
he  d^ssblirdAy  ivh^  oh^niieir  df  persons  bught  yitdheHLtiA 
iioiy  cofrtVer^tiOil  tod  godUn^s^^  Ibditihg  i(ft,  MAhiistt^x^ 
*nto,  the  6ofaring  df  Ih^  diy  bf  Obd*'* 

Thefdkming  natfi^tri^  waslatety  ichtittirinifSii^  t6  W^ 
A.  Ftdlei',  hf  Wt.  J<Am  BSghdf,  jtiria  fie  i6Aies  si  Mif. 
Robert  iafc^tyef'S)  P(dl  IVfeU^  #liof  ai^  cani  testify  tbe  ttut& 

*<  In  tbe  f^  it7^,  tlfei*e  diedi£  M«obitote>  hi  »iMp- 
siiirc,  i  Mr*  Thoitias  W^att,  by  lrad6  it  Tfrlicdwright.  H6 
^bad,  dtf oiigh  M^  6wtf  indttsti^;  ac6tattukt^  h  sttfficierrcjf- 
to  lire  the  hiMt  pkd  6l  htt  days  mdepeiidcsit.  Afessrif* 
Johff  a!nd  Fnmc^  BtgheH  being  hi^  ndsurest  felations^  h^ 
toadethenjrfab  eteciito!^,  atidleft  tbeutt  fhe^e^er  p^  df 
iiis  [ifapeny*  Having  toaiiy  distant*  r6fati(rtri>  fio^cVcf, 
ftnd  being*  oif  a  genefom^  dis{k>sition,  he  bequeaili^d  to  eacft 
of  them  a  friffirig  legacy*  Foi'  tliis'  piir^c,  hd  Md  cbij* 
ccaled  a  certain  sum  of  Inoney  under  the  floors  at  the  bot^ 
tontafsL  cldset,  sjledfying  ps^ticviktta  ii)  a  letter  which  he 
had  left  ^ttiften  hi  Latin,  difec^ted  td  Mr*  Jdhft  ^ighelll 
After  the  f  interact,  the  abore-m^Atidnerf  nftoAey  t^*  $)^i!f  clied 
for,  but  could  not  be  fotmd.  Mr*  Wyatt,  having  oiily  ^ 
Mrtoni-maid  in  the  hou^  with  him  for  some  fe^^  before 
his  decease,  the  executant  doficluded  that  she  ttixt^  h6  fiid 
person  tdio  bad  taken  it;  atid  dccoTdingly  sec<ins<^  her  of 
having  done  so.  She  denied  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner^ 
wishing  that  God  might  strike  her  dead  if  she  had  ever  seen 
it.  After  beif^  dUebiarged,  she  ^^t  to  a  Iddgji^g  in  the 
same  village*  The  executors  still  concluding  that  the 
money  must  have  been  taken  away  by  her,  procured  a 
warrant  and  |)rbper  officer^,  in  drder  td  search  her  lodf^ 
hig^  Upon  their  ^fntering  the  house,  she  itter  them  iritb 
tlie  greatest  chcerfulne^d,  still  declaring  that  she  had  nevei^ 
Been  the  money.    They  proceeded  first  to  seaiich  the  uppei^ 

pan  of  Afi  house;    Aftef  bating  gme  through  sevetd, 
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rooms,  bhe  sai^,  '  Now  we  have  been  in  all  the  rooms  tsf 
stain,  we  will  go  down.*  But  they  perceived  aDothcr 
door,  which  tlicy  soon  found  led  to  her  apartment.  As 
$eon  as  they  entered  this  room  they  observed  a  box,  which 
was  locked.  Upon  demanding  the  key,  slie  said  she  had 
lost  it.  In  consequence  of  their  threatening  to  break  it 
open,  howcTor,  she  took  the  key  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
unlocked  the  box  herself ;  but  immediately  on  its  being 
opened,  she  was  observed  to  take  out  somuething,  and  at« 
Umpt  to  put  it  into  her  pocket.  On  stopping  her  hand, 
they  found  it  to  be  a  silver  tooth-pick,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Wyatt ;  and  searching  further  into  the  box,  they  dis^ 
covered  sheets,  table*cIoths,  spoons,  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles,  &£»  all  which  she  liad  taken  from  liiin*  At  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  tliey  found  the  money  in  a  smaller  box, 
wliich  Mr.  Wyatt  had  particularly  described.  Finding  her- 
self thus  detected^  she  fell  down  on  the  bed,  and  expired 
immediately* 

**  N.  B-  Among  other  legacies  which  Mr.  Wyatt  left, 
he  had  beq[ueathed  fifty  pounds  to  his  maid-seivant,  and 
which  bequest  was  thus  expressed  :— '  To  my  true  and 
faithful  sexvwt  Elizabeth  Earwaker,'  &c» 

*^  After  liec  death  there  arose  a  dispute  betif^'een  two  of 
her  relations,  concerning  whose  right  it  was  to  r^cceive  her 
kgucy,  in  consequence  of  which,  one  of  them  went  and 
hoDged  himself**' 


ANN  SIQS9  ;  A  CONSPICUOUS  CHARACTSItr 

Wifh  hct  Portrait. 

"Wf;  EN  EVER  any  person  in  conseqpenee  of  any  tlnng 
peculiar  in  tlioir  dress,  their  manners,  or  tl'ie  frequoncy  of 
their  appeaiance  in  public  places,  has  send^red*  thems(  lyes 
conspicuous^  the  enquiry,  who  or  what  they  are,,  is  so  na- 
tural to  the  humau  mind^  that  any  attempt  to  gratify  such 

*  degree 


tc  clcT^ee  d  cuviosity,  iiistead  of  being  criminal^  becomes  a 
laudable,  and  very  oftea  an  useful  source  of  aiuuseukeot.':-^ 
In  the  ease  in  hand,  .the  public,  espceially  thos9  in-  tbjp 
iuibit  c^  passii>g  through  the  principal  atreets  of  this  capital 
leading  from  Bond'^treet  to  Corn)ull|  cannot  have  been  iiv 
sensible  to  the  daily  app^ranee  of  a  tall  woman^  walking 
with  apparent . facility  with  crutches,  oibstly  dressed  in 
wliite,  sometimes  wearing  a  jacket  Or  sp^itcer  of  grcfen 
baize,  but, always  bo  remarkably  clean  ia  her  dress  acid  ap*. 
pcarance,  that  upon  thp  whole  she  cannot  fi^il  to  excite  co^ 
siderable  attention. — In  consequence  of  the  Aatura)  cncpii-' 
ries  who,  and  wliat  such  a  pefson  is,  or  Ims  been,  and  frora 
the  remains  of  a  good  fece  and  figure,  it  has  gonei-ally  hee!^ 
considered  that  the  person  in  (pestion  was^  a  rbhiti^e  td 
Mrs.  Siddons  ;  but  this  report  is  entirely  unfounded^r-^^Anil 
.sinrgs  is  the  daughter  of  an  industrious  parbnt,  who*  waA 
many  years  a  breeches-maker  at  Dorking  in  Surry,  who> 
after  bringing  up  a  large  family  of  eight  childrien,.died  when 
this  daughter  M*as  about  Id  years  of  age,  »nd  settled  irt 
tlie  family  of  Capt.  Duvernet ;  fiom  whence,  afier  nnder- 
going  a  long  vicissitude  of  much  better  and  worse  eircum-^ 
stances,  she  finally  gained  Vipenitanent  seStlement,  by  li?in<y 
with  a  family  in  BirollinJane.  From  whence^  through  her 
inability  to  remain  in  her  latter  situation,  in  consei^Qencc  of 
an  obstinate  rheumatism^  she  receives  from  the  parish  of 
St.  MichaePs,  Cbrnhill,  a  weekly  allowance,  which,  witir 
the  benevolence  of  some  well-disposed  persons,  'proheiAy 
does  ttiuch  ; 

**  But  cannot  minwtcr  to  the  m!nd  discas'^d.". 


Ann  Siggs  has  lived  in  Kdem-court,  Swallow-street,  an^ 
in  the  same  street  where  slie  ivow  resitk^s,  <5vcr  since  th© 
year  1191,  the  lonely  occupant  of  a  small  back  room,  huT 
^hich  she  is  observed  to  leave  every  monuug  at  iiine 
i/*clock^  aikl  to  return  about  Hve  iii  lite  ailernoon. — But 

i;lia» 


^us  reduced  y  she  still  claims  mtK^h  property  of  t^lildi  sito 
tsLy%  she  has  been  wrongedi  However  she  bos  still  a  hrether 
in  an  dpukmt  waj  of  business  ofi  the  Suily  fMe'  of  the 
iWattify  atid  had  a  sister  that  lived  at  Idewcvrtb,  dead  some 
time  mnte.  She  it,  about 34  years  itf  age )  btttpmb^ly di^ 
^appointment,  or  that  negket  trluch  the  ii'^akest  ftiMs  are 
by  BO  means  calculated  to  sustain^  hate  in  sooie  laeasBi^ 
'ivTDQght  upon  the  intellect*  Many,  indeed,  h«ve  been 
among  the. number  of*  those  whom  Gray  has  sdid 

-%  The  stings  of  Talshtiod  these  shiA  try. 

And  hard  unkindiMis  aherM  efe^ 
Thai  mocks  the  tear  k  forc'iTto  flowj 

Thus,  in  the  character  of  Ann  ^gs,  there  is  nothing'  ntP 
golar  but  her  exterior;  the  apparent  burden  of  wann> 
tiiough  eJ[ceeding1y  clean  cloathing,  which  she  eonstantly 
wears^  is  not  from  afft^ctation,  Imt  from  the  necessity  c»f 
guarding  against  the  least  cold,  which  she  says  ahrays  m« 
creases  her  disorder.    Many  who  receive  ahmi  piiUicly,  in 
their  dress  and  conduct  are  generally  an  outrage  to  decency 
and  delicate  feeling.    If  the  present  subject  possdssdi  any 
siugularity  besides  tliat  of  dress,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  silent 
appeal  of  an  appearanoe  that  involimtaiily  caHi  £orth  a 
degree  of  enquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  afibrda  a  kind  of 
l^repossession,  urging  tlie  probability  that  the  present  pr&* 
dicament  of  the  obiect  of  reseavcb  has  certainly  been  pro** 
duced  by  some  of  the  freaks  and  eccentricities  6f  forCUne  ; 
hence  tlie  common  curiosity  6[  learning  the  particulars^ 
which  are  alwaj^s  the  more  agreeable  in  proportion  a»  thej^ 
are  haimless. 

A   SHOCKING   DISCOVERS* 
[Translated  from  the  German  Pdlitisches  Journal/]  • 

It  is  well  known  that  during  tire  French  Revolutiom,  the 
^'ood  Kusel,  near  Deux  Fonts,  was  often  tlie  scene  of 
various  actiousj  and  that  the  Prussians  encamped  in  it  a  con« 

aiderable^ 
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t&j^^lc  ^W^ ;  coiK9equently  the  wood  vr^  so  nearly  rmned^ 
that  on)ty  ^  few  p^  ireQS  w^re  left  standing  here  and  there/ 
Th^  tre^s  were  9old  in  the  month  of  March  last,  1 803,  and 
one  lot  fell  tQ  9.  citizen  of  Strasburgh  for  fifty  Borins.  Soon, 
afterwards  ordieti^g  two  of  iheaa  to  he  cut  down,,  one  o£ 
them,  ^he  largesj^,  was  bosw^od^  diifid^d;  for  the  pitrpose  q$ 
i^maval,  ^i|  to  the  asi^nisiiinent  of  the  labouiens  they  dis^r- 
covert  a  hmnM  fb^lefeoQ,,  from  wbiirh  ^U  die  fleah  baring* 
wasted  away,  nothing  remained  near  the  body  at  the  bofe-^- 
torn  of  the  tree  but  spi^e  bit^  of  blue  clotb^  and  part  oB  a 
bat.  A  purse  ha}f  decayed  wa^  al^o  &>ucid,  contaimng^ 
about  100  loui$  d'or$  m  gold ;  ^nd  frpm.  the  buttons  upoiv 
the  I4ue  cloth,  it  was  pon:ciuded  that  the  deceased  bad  beeq 
a  PjTusiuaa  ofi^er,  who  not  knowing  the  tree  to  be  hoUaw^. 
pr  probably  sleeping  iiear  the  top  of  the  tcuok  of  it,  hait 
shpped  in,  aJ34  from  cold,,  pi:  a  varie.ty  of  circumstances, 
being  unable  tp  extricate  hloi^eif,  bad  the|?e  pcfi^iied*  The 
facty  boweirer)  can  b^  attested  by  the.  proprietor^  *  trbe. 
^purchaser  of  tbfttr^es,.  and  spveraj  other  per^omt. 

^  True  BeUUum  of  a.  horR'II>  and  LOHG^cowcEAtBD- 
JAvUD^it  committed  upon  th£  P€f'so7i  of  Th<>mas  Kid-' 
P£Uf  msTBR,  Gent,  of  Tupsley  in  the  County  <^  llere^ 
ford^  at  the  White  Horse  7nn,   Chelmsford,  Essex,  in 
April  1 654w 

J.  HIS  unfortunate  person  was  the  only  son  of  Walter , 
Kidderminster,  of  Tupsley  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ;  but 
being  wronged  out  of  his  paternal  estate  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  step-<inother,  he  was  compelled  very  early  ia  life  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  at  length 
employed  him  as  his  steward  till  the  conunencement  of  the  . 
civil  war^  and  the  cotpniitment  of  that  prelate  to  the  Tower 
for  his  unshaken  loyalty. — ^Mr.  Kidderminster  was  alter*' 
wards  employed  in  ibe  xnanagement  of  other  gentlemen's 

estates 
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Otates  in  Cambridgeshire,  till  thinking  it  prudent  to  con- 
vert his  proi>erty  into  money,  and  endejlvour  to  settle  upon, 
or  sell  his  (estate  which  he  still  claimed  in  Herefordshire, 
after  sending  his  wife  to  London,  who  was  then  big  with 
child,  and  telling  her  he  would  return  in  about  ten  days,, 
be  departciil  fi^om  Carobridgerfiire  through*  Ebscx,  with  a 
number  of  writings^  taking  with  bim  about  five  or  six 
l^udrod  pounds  in  gold,  most  of  which  be  had  obtained 
in  exchang-e  for  silver,. 

.  Going  a  bye-jroad  for  safety,  Mr.  Kidderminster  took  a 
guide  with  him,  but  on  reaching  Chelmsford  at  night  lio 
was  .discharged,  Mr,  Kidderminrter  then  put  up  *at  the 
White  Hoi'se  Inn,  where  it  appears  he  had  lain  at  other 
times,  and  was  wry  well  acquainted ;  but  there  he  was 
murdered  on  the  same  nrght,  and,  as  before  said,  in  April 
1654,  as  will  furtlier  appear  from  the  foUoM-fng  relation : 

He  not  coming  to  London  according  to  appointment, 
a^out  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  parson  of 
Wilburton  that  married  them,  came  up  to  Mrs.  Kidder- 
minster, and  asked  her  for  her  husband,  who  replied,  **  I 
hoped  you  hnd  bro.uglit  me  newt  of  him  ;  what's  the  reason 
of  it  f"  <*  I  know  |iot"  says  }ie,  *<  but  he  has  made  off  all^ 
and  gone  from  thence  j"  which  piightily  surprised  hci',  in- 
spmuch  that  it  threw  her  iqt?)  a  fit  of  sickness  wWch  ha<l 
ahnost  cost  her  her  life :  but  desirous  to  know  tiie  reason  of 
it,  she  desired  Mr.  Maidstone,  a  gentleman  that  had  business 
tliore,  and  was  going  thither,  to  send  her  a  particular  ac^ 
count,  who  confirmed  the  partJou's  relation.  The  last  place 
site  heard  of  him  was  Cambridge,  Thpn  9,  report  waa 
Sjii-ead  that  he  ^^•as  gone  to  Aiaster(,lain,  where  ^lie  scuds  to 
enquire  for  him,  but  was  aiisurcd  he  w,is  not  there.  After 
soine  time  she  heard  he  was  at  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  thither 
she  sent  and  made  a  most  diligent  and  exact  search  for  him, 
both  in  Cork  and  Munster  by  the  interest  of  a  parson  there ,^ 

bu^ 
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iut  heard'  nothing  of  him.    Then  again  thefie  was  a  report 

that  he  was  in  Q^rbadoes ;  and  the  same  derg3anan  sen€ 

to  a  minister  in'  Barbadoes  to  make  enquiries  Ifter  hixa\  bdf 

could  hear  nothing  of  hiih*  there^    Then  she  heard  he  wa» 

in  JaoAaica,  (for  then  Oliver,  the  Usurper,  having  a  design? 

upon  the  SpaniaVds^,;  had  sent  out  a  fleet  urtder  the  com^ 

mand  of  Pen  and  Venabtes;  who  miBsing  of  th^r  chief 

design^  took  Jamaica,-  by-the-bye  of  which  fih^  Sir  JohnI 

Reynolds  was  made  ^  governor,)  a.nd\  Mr.  Kiddemimstei^ 

Itiaving  been  m  die  king^s  army,  and  formerly  eohdemiiecl 

for  his  loyalty,  it  was  generally  supposed  he  was  in  the 

fleet,  because  a  grpat  part  of  the  loyalists  wer^  sent  thitlief  ^ . 

iClrs.  Kiddermifister  in  the  mean  timd  (in  August  1654)' 

being  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  an^  exposed  tb  get  s 

livelihood,  was  entered  as  a  wet  nurse  in  SiV  Christophec 

Cuy^s  family  in  Gloccstershire^  and  there  suckled  Sir  J6hn 

Guv*  at  which  time  she  received  a  letter  froiB*  a  &iend# 

whereby  ^c  was  informed  that  her  husband,  Mr.  Kidfler-r  - 

minster,  died  in  Jamaica^*  and  had  left  Sir  John  Rejoiolds 

executor  for  her  and  her  young  daughter :'  and-  bj  the 

same  letter  she  understood  that  Sir  Jolm'  Reynolds  was 

come  to  London «    So  accordifigly  she  comes  to;  Londoh^  to 

enquire  of  him ;  where  she  hears  he  was  drowned  coming 

over  seas  for  England  from  the  coast  of  Dunkirk  :'  but  she 

meeting  in  London  with  one  that  did  belong  to  hittV,  he 

assured  hfeir  that  there  neither  Was,'  nor  had  been  an v  such 

person  in  Jamaica ;  for  he  had  cntjuired  of  Mr.  Hodgcj^^ 

who  kept  a  register  of  all  the  passengers  to  and  from  Ja-r 

maica ;  and  she  herself'  bad  searched  the  I'egister  two  or* 

three  times. 

From  Sir  Christopher  Guy^s  she  went  to  Tupslej^  in*  the' 
Parish' of  Hampton  Bishpp,  near  Hereford,  where  sl*e  had* 
!H»eti  inforinecr  by  her  hiikbahd  that  h^  liad  an' estate;  aiid 
Mr.  John  King,  Sir  Christopher's  steward,  went  along  witlr 
ler  to  the  houM»  whlnre  her  husband  wa»'  born,  then' in  the 

"i  pDS&osBioty 


possession  of  Thomas  Baker,  who  was  married  to  Mr4-r 
Kidderminster's  stet)-mothcr.  She  asked  Mr.  Baker  whether 
Mr.  Kidderminsfer  hid  been  there  lately ;  for  her  husband- 
had  been  ihissing  a  long^  while,  and  she  thought  to  hear  of 
liim  there.'  However  she  demanded  th^  arrifears  of  rent,/ 
and  expected  th^y  would'  pay  hef ,  if  her  husband  were^ 
dead.  But  they,  as  is  believed,  had* heard  of  her  husband*^' 
being  missing,  and  therefore  pretended  they  had  purchased- 
the  estate,  and  so  ought  to- pay  her  nothing.  *  But  Mrs. 
Kidderminster  was  mformed  by  tlic  neiglibours  that  therd- 
was  ne  such  thing ;  andwaa  advisod  by  thoixii  to  Ibok  after 
it,  for  it  was  really  her'  right*  by  the  custom,  as  her  frc« 
l^eiich,/]f  hei'-'^husband  was  dead.- 

She  left  Sir  Christbpher  Guy's  family  about'  a  year'and' 
a  quatttnr  aftH*,^  and  came  to  London  to  live  with  her  sister ; 
and  constantly  enquiring  after  her  husband,  her  sister  one 
&y,-in  1662  or  1663,  reading  the  then  news-pariipldet,  sud- 
denly cries  out,  "  Sister,  here's  news  of- your  husband  T* 
vpofi'Whioh  she  read  die  news  in  these  words,  or- to  Urn" 
effect,  viz.-  '^  that  the  bones  of  an  unknown  person,  sup* 
posed  to  be  ribbed  and  murdercd^  were  found  buried  in  »- 
back  yard- in  Chelmsford.-   Whosoever  can  give  notice  of 
any  person  missing  ab^ut  that  time,  let  .them  give  notice 
tb  Mr.  Talcott,  cofoner,  in  Fccring  ;  or  to  the  nonstable  of 
Chelmsford  ;  or  to  Mr.  Roper,  bookseller,  over  against  St. 
Bunstan's  Charch  in  Fleet-stteet :"  and  upon  comparing-, 
tile  time  of"  herbusband!s  being^.niissing..  widi  the  time  iii' 
tiie  newspaper  of  the  supposed  murderfed   body's^  b'i'^5" 
concealed,'  it  appcared^  to  be  extremely  prdbable  ;'  upou^ 
which  she  innnediatciy,  as  directed  in  the  newspapers,  went 
to  Mr.. Rbper^i^  and- he  advised  her  to  goto  Sir  Orland(»- 
BridgeoKiiiv  then  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,, 
who  iKid  been  the  home  circuit.     She  went  to  my  lord's 
^rctary^  Mr.  Edwajrds,  uud<  ac^uaiiited-  him  wi(]x  l>er 
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business^  who  took  a  note  of  her  name  an4  tlic  place  of  her 
^bode^  and  p)ro«iiise<;i  jto^icquaint  my  lord  of  hca*  being  then 
:upon  such  an  occasion,  which  he  did  accordingly ;  but  by 
«ome  misfortune  could  opt  find  the  note^  and  &q  /could  not 
send  fop  Mrs.  Kidderminster. 

Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time*  Mrs.  Kidder** 
minster  however  continx;^^  her  emjutries  ;  and  imparting 
the  particulars  of  the  discovery  ai  Chel^)sford  to  se^^eral  of 
her  acquaintances,  they  all  persuaded  hc^r  to  desist ;  alledg- 
ing  the  uncertainty,  the  trouble^  an4  expence  of  snch  ^ 
prosecution,  especiaRy  considering  how  destitute  she  if  as 
both  of  frien4s  and  n^oney  at  that  time.  Being  so  per-' 
suaded,  she  did  desist. — Soijn^  short  tim^  a^erw^ards  hef 
husbandi  appeared  to  her  several  times,  both  by  day-light 
and  in  the  night,  in  the  habit  he  usually  wore,  looking  very 
sternly  upon  her ;  but  one  night  as  she  lay  in  h<er  bed,  her 
husband  came  to  her  in  a  white  sheet,  wijth  a  streak  of  bloo4 
upon  it ;  whereupon  «hf3  was  resolved  (being  much  dis*- 
turbed  in  her  mind)  to  go  to  Chelmsfoitd,  in  order  to  make 
the  utmost  discovery  she  could. — In  pursuance  to  this  reso* 
lution,  she  went  t-o  one  Mr.  Jerei^y  Ma&d^one,  and  desiredt 
him  to  go  along  with  h^r,  ^nd  they  both  agreed  to  go  dowa 
a-foot,  and  so  went  on  their  journey  as  jEar  ^s  StiBtford, 
where  a  little  beyond  the  town  they  |ost  their  way,  turning 
to  their  left  hand  of  the  road.,  that  they  were  four  miles^ 
put  of  the  way.  At  last  they  came  to  Rimiford,  aiid  by 
ti)at  tiiyie  they  were  very  weary,  and  went  into  ^  house  at 
cheiurther  end  of  the  town,  at  fhe  sign  of  the  Blaipk  Bull^ 
being  th&  l)o\^se  of  one  Kendal,  where  they  jiccidentally 
found  one  Mary  ]V|attocks,  a  sawyer'^  wife,  who  lived  at 
Horn  Church,  two  miles  from  Rnmford,  and  wa$  come  to 
iown  for  a  piece  qf  clialjc  ^hich  shp  had  forgot  the  day 
l)efore,  find  for  want  of  which  her  husband  could  not  work. 

Hirs.  ^44^^fH^^T  being  now  very  weary,  and  not  ^blo 
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,to  go  a-fbot  any  further,  enquired  of  the  people  of'fiv^ 
Bouse  whether  any  horse  could  be  hired  in  that  town :  Mrs. 
Mattocks  being  present,  interposed,  and  ansM'ercd,  *•*  that 
there  yw  no  horse  to  be  hired,  nor  any  conveniency  of 
/coach  or  waggon  to  be  had  upon  that  day," — They  asked 
Mrs.  Mattocks  "  how  far  it  was  to  JChelmsford  ^*'  she  an- 
fiiv^^ercd,  **  fifteen  iniles.''  Mrs.  Kidderriiihster  asked  h^r 
again,  :*f  .whether  she  kne^  Chelmsford?'*  she  replied, 
*^  that  she  did  very  well;  for  she  was  born  and  bred  there." 
Ciuestion. — **  If  she  knew  the  Wliite  Horse  ?^^  Answer.— 
f<  Very  well ;  and  jkhat  pne  Turner,  a  vejy  lionest  man^ 
kept  it ;  but  that  he  that  kept  it  formerly  was  one  Sewell, 
who,  i^  he  bad  had  his  deserts,  had  been  hanged  long  ago,  for 
there  was  certainly  a  gehtle^nan  murdered  in  the  bouse,'* 
Thereupon  she  was  moved  to  make  a  further  enqnir}'' ;  and 
libld  Mattocks  thajb  her  husband  was  lost  much  about  that 

time ;  Who  informed  her,    that  the  ostler  'who  lived  in 

.     •         •  •        '    '     '    '.  • 

Scwell's  time  at  the  Whife  Hoirse,  did  live  then  at  Rum- 
ford, — She  baying  a  mind  to  'sp^ak  with  the  ostler,  (not 
at  all  suspecting  him  to  be  one  of  the  murderers,  but  only 
with  an  intention  to  gather  ^bm  him  what  circtimstances 
fi}ie  could,)' sent  for  hiin ;  but  he  refused  to  cpme :  the  mes- 
senger who  wais  employed  upon  this  errand  having  heard 
ip'art  of  the  discourse,  as  it  seems  imparted  it  to  him*,  whicl^ 
made  him  unwilling  to  conic.— Then  Mrs.  Mattocks  ad- 
vised Mrs!  Kidderminster  to  go  to  one  Goody  Shute,  her 
aunt*,  at  the  sign'  6f  jhe  Cock  oh  the  hither  side  of  th^ 
Vidge^  and  that  she  could  give  her  such'  intcHigehce  as 
woiild  answer  her  expectation. — Upon  this  Mrs.*  Kidder- 
minster and  her  friend  departed  on  their  journey  towards 
Chelmsford. — Mrs.  Mattocks,  after  their  departure,  told 
fin*  peojplc  of  the  house  that  a  guilty  conscience  heeds  no 
accus^T ;  and  that  she  had  heard  he  (nicariiiig  the  ostler) 
ha(i  a'hand  ih  the  business,  and  had  £60  and  a  suit  of 
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Hiemg  come  to  Chelmsford ,  she  found  that  Mrs«  Shut^ 
was  dead  of  the  plague  a  fortnight  before  ;  so  they  went 
directly  to  the  White  Horse  Inn,  whereafter  so£Qe  discourse 
with  Mr.  Turner,  then  master  of  the  house,  he  advised 

...  I 

them  to  go  the  back  way  out  of  his  house^  and  to  make  as 
it  they  were  just  come  to  town,  and  to  go  to  Mrs.  SeweU's 
Louse  at  jthe  ^h^rs  ip  Colchpster-lane,  at  which  place  she 
then  lived ;  where  being  come,  and  sitting  in  a  room  by 
themselves,  Mr.  Maidstone  went  out  to  Mrs.  Sewell,  and 
enquiring  for  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Mrs.  Sewell  asked 
what  business  lie  had  there?  to  which  Mr.  Maidstone  made 
answer,  that  h^  was  come  to  enquire  about  a  gentleman 
tJiat  had  bee«  murdered  there  some  yeixrs  ago.  To  which 
Mrs.  Sewell  replied,  aye,  this  is  Mr.  Turner's  doings, 
V'ho  hath  put  u^  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it  already  j 
but  I  will  be  avenged  on  him  ;  and  so  fell  out  into  pas- 
sionate discourses ;  but  upon  Mr.  Maidstone's  calling  in 
Mrs.  Kidderminster,  she  immediately  was  silent,  not  speak- 
ing  one  word  to  them  afterwards :  so  they  paid,  and  Wijnt 
tlicir  way  to  the  White  Horse  again,  where  Mr.  Turner 
gave  his  account  concerning  the  finding  and  digging  up  of 
the  corpse,  viz.  that  be,  Mr,  Turner,  had  pales  between 
his  neighbour's  meadow  and  his  orchard,  which  he  ^ould 
never  keep  long  standing  ;  for  if  he  mended  them  one  day, 
there  would  be  some  of  them  down  the  next :  at  last  there 
happened  a  great  wind  which  blew  them  down  altogether  ; 
so  he  resolved  to  make  a  mud  wall,  and  his  neighbour  gave 
liim  leave  to  dig  the  ditch  on  his  side  in  the  meadow  ;  and 
his  men  having  made  an  end  of  casting  up  the  mud  wall 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  Whitsun 
eve,  were  sitting  down  washing  their  feet,  when  Mr.  Turner 
came  to  them,  who  said.  It  is  yet  a  'yvinter's  day  till  night, 
|hcrefore  you  must  abate  me  two-pence  a  man,  or  else  go 
to  work  again ;  which  they  were  willing  to.    Then  he  bid 

th^m 
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tbem  make  up  m  much  of  the  neighbour's  fence  which  \ay 
open  turning  on  the  conier,  till  he  should  have  made  up 
their  full  day's  work.     They  had  not  diggpd  ab.eut  half  a 
j-ard  on,  ere  they  digged  into  a  quagaiire  where  the  corpse 
had  been  buried,  and  thje  first  thing  tliey  hit  against. wa^ 
the  scj*U ;   Master,  ^aith  one,  sec  here's  a  brown  bowl ! 
Turner  bid  them  not  break  it,  but  take  it  up  carefully^  for 
k  miglit  serve  for  some  use  or  odier :  so  they  took  it  up, 
jand  found  it  a  scull,  with  ail  the  teelli  in  it  but  one,  and  a 
bole  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  said  scull  about  the  bigness  of 
a  crown. — The  inimour  of  this  apreadii^g  abroad,  caused 
several  of  the  country  people  lo  come  to  see  it,  who  had 
forroerly  observed  a  new  tujif  to  be  often  laid  upon  the 
place,  but  coiUd  not  Qm^ss  tJ)e  ^paning  of  it.     Now  upoji 
digging  on  they  perceived,  by  the  position  of  the  corpse, 
that  it  had  heen  crammed  in  double. — Turner  took  the 
scull  and  t'urew  it  over  ia^  his  ofchoxd,  where  the  grass 
icras  high  and  ready  to  mow ;  and  the  scull  was  observed 
to  run  up  hill,  through  tlie  thick  grass,  ^r  a  dozen  yards 
towards  the  house,  till  it  stopped  against  a  fallen  tree  ;  and 
be  followed  it,  thinking  there  might  be  something  abve  in 
it  that  caused  its  motion ;  but  groping  for  it  under  the  tree^ 
be  found  it,  and  nothing  in  it  but  dirt  and  gravel. — He  told 
us  further,  that  it  was  observed  by  some  of  tlic  town,  that 
formerly  there  had  been  a  pied  horse  kept  above  half  a  year 
in  a  back  stable,  witliout  being  led  out  to  water,  as  is  usual; 
after  that  they  turned  hi^i  out,  and  hq  was  taken  up  as  a 
sti-ay  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  they  making  no  further  en- 
quiry after  him ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  town's  people 
to  suspect  that  there  had  {seen  spmebody  murdered  there : 
but  the  horse  getting  loose,  and  coming  again  to  the  stable 
door,  Mrs.  Se well  owned  him,  saying,  it  was  lier  horse,  and 
that  she  had  bouirht  him  of  a  kinsman. — But  notwithstaiid- 
>ng  all  the  care  they  took  to  feed  him  well^  he  grew  leaner 
^d  leaner  till  be  died^ 

Tliat 
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That  night  Mrs.  Kidderminster  camo  to  the  White  Horset 
ifce  lay  in  a  rooiW  which  was  Contiguous  to\that  wherein  her 
husband  had  been  murdered,  and  the  bed^s  head  in  the  room' 
Where  Mrs.'  Kidderminster  hiy  ^as  ^Bwertible  t^  the  bed's 
head  in  the  other  room  where  Mr.   Kidderminster  waa* 
Ulled.^-^Mf^.  Kidderminster  being  afraid  to  lie  alone,  de« 
<ired  the  raaidmiight  Ke  with  bbr.  •  fe  waiS  jiomewhat  late' 
before  the  maid  came  to  bed^  where  sh^itly  aftcf  s]\c  fell 
fest  asleep  :    Mrs.   Kidderminster  bdng  ai^'ake,   heard  » 
fj^reat  noise  in  the  nextf  roomy  which  went  out  into  the  gaU 
hryy  whera  something  seemed  to  fall  with  that  ri<ileiice 
that  she  thought  the  room  shook,  and-  afterwai'ds  cume  to* 
tfie  chamber  door,  and*  lifted^  up  the  latch. — Whereupon^ 
llrs.'  Kidderminsteir,  being  much  affrijhtedy  with  grc^at 
difficulty  awaked  the  maid,  who  spoke  to  her,  and  icrmie-'  . 
^lately  the  muse  oeased.'     Mrs.'  Kiddenninster  told  Mr.' 
Turner  oi  this  adventure,  who  made  aHswei*  that'  sucb' 
things  had  been  often  ^leani  before*' 

Aft^jT  the  discovery  made,*  the  coroner  sate*  upon  th^ 
bonfSy  and  the  jury  found  it  a  jiiurdei^;  and  that  a  blow 
mpon  the  side  of  the  head  was  the  cause  of  the  pefsonV  ^ 
deaths  the  ioipression  whereof  was  pE^inly  visible  upon  the" 
pculL'  Mn  Tumfer  was  mtich  prejudiced  by  this  cttseorery ; 
for  no  passenger  at  traveller  would  come  ne^ir  his  house,  it 
being  reported'  abroad  that  the  people  of  thatr  inn  did  use 
to  murder  tnivellers,  and-  bury  theirt  in  the  dunghill. — At 
tills  time  Seweliv  wlio  kept  the  inn  formerly ,'  send"  his  wife' 
and   two    daughf^   were'  ulivc,  and  the  ostler  and  the 
laaid  servant  wbolived  in  their  family. 

Mr.  TuiHier,  tc  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  house,* 
and  to  clear  himself  and  his  family  from  any  suspicion 
which  they  might  othenvisc  be  liable  to,  Imd  sometime  be- 
fore applied  himself  to  sotne  of  tlu;  just  ices  of  the  ]K\nco  nf 
ttic  county,  who  issued  but  their  warrant  against  Sewcll 
^d  bis  wife^  whO' were  both  convened  before  tlio  jD^^ticcs,. 
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Where,  upon  their  examination,  they  denied  all;    Irat,* 
however,  the  jafetiCes  of  the  peace  thought  fit  to  bind  thenf^ 
<o  appear  at  the  next  assises/  and  als6  Mr.  Turner  war 
bound  to  prosecute.     Sewell  dited  about  a'  fortnight  before 
the  assizes,  but  suspected  to  tie  poisoned  by  his  wife ;  for 
this,  Sfewell  shewed  Very  visible  signs  of  a  troubled  spi- 
rit, ever  since  the  bones  had  been  foundy  and  walked  about 
like  a  man  who  had  been  crazed  in  his  uiftdei^tailding. — ^ 
One  day  he  was  met  by  a  man  who*  bad' been  his  fellow- 
trooper  in  the  parliament  army  |.  who  asked  him,  "  Brother, 
liow  do  you  do  ?"     He  answered'  him,'  **  He  was  very  ill  ;'* 
—Then  he  told  hksi,:  **  th&t  there  was  a'  report  tfia*  a  gen- 
dcman  was  ihurdered' iiv  Iris^  house."    Whereupon  SewelJ 
shook  his  head,  and  said — ^'  The  blood  of  that  man  will  be 
required'  at  my  hands."     Then  his  friend  bid  hini  not  to  dis^ 
<iovcr  any  more  to  hiiil,  lest  he  sh6uld  be  fbrced'to^  c6me  iri 
as  an  evidence  against  him.     Shortly  stffer'  hd  fell  so  very 
ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  bed,  aiid  wjte  thric-i 
tliouglit  to  have-  been'  dead,  but  came  to  Hfe  a^ain;    He 
^ftcn  desired'  his  wife  that  he'mlght  speak  Af  itb  some  of  th(i 
chief  men  df  the  town,  fbr  OtHefwisft'  he  cduld  not  die'; 
which  his  wife  would  not  adniit  of:  so  that  hd  died,'  havinc? 
his  tongue  swollen'in  his  mouth,  and'seemed' to  be  choaked 
in  his  own  blood  :«'-^This  was  a^  fortnight    before    thar 
assizes. 

At  the  assizes,  Mrs.  SeWeff  appeared,  and  Udthirtg  bein^ 
positively  proved  against  her,  she  was  continued  utider  bail 
till  the  next  assizes: — At  which  time  the  Idrd  chief  ju si 
tice,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Went  that  chx^uit,  andfinciinj 
nobody  oouid  give  a  clear  account  of  the persdn  murdered, 
not  that  they  werc'the  raaklctcrsy  he  ordered  ^  account  df 
it  to  be  put  into  the  public  diurnal,  at  Lent  assizes,  by 

which  means  Mrs.  Kiddoitainstei-  had  the  firof  intimaticfi 
of  it. 
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Mrs.  Kiddersiuisier  returning  froth  bhelmsfordy  xfakde 
enquiry  at  Riimfotd  for  the  ostler,  Moses  Drayne;  Who  was 
shewed  to  ber^  standing  at  a  glover^s  shop  in  the  street :  so 
she  went  ixM  disfcdui^  with  him,  at  the  One  Bell,  where 
he  sets  hialsetf  down  iti  the  chimney  corner. — Shb  ^aked 
him,  **  What  kind  of  a  man  that  iviis  that  left  bis  horse 
behind  hiil^,  when  be  was  ostler  at  iht  White  Horse  in 
Chehnsford  ? — What  clbthcs  l)e  wore^  lot  she  had  some 
suspicion  it  riiighi  be  her  husbMd/*  He  stngWei'ed,  ^^  That 
the  gentleniaii  was  a  tall,  big,  portiy  ikkn,  with  his  owri 
hair,  dark  brown,  not  very  long,  eurW  up  at  the  ends  ; 
that  he  wore  a  bldt-k  satin  cap,  and  that  bis  cloihe^  were  c^ 
a  dark  grey  f*  All  whieh  she  fodnd  agre^  With  her  hus# 
band's;  Then  she  asked  him,  **  What  hat  he  Wore  ?"  He 
replied,  ^*  A  black  one;"  ^*  Nay^  (saith  she)  niy  hus- 
band's vrUg  a  grey  one  ?**  At  which  words j  be  changed 
colour  several  thDcs:  and  neter  looked  ifp  in  her  fiice  atfter-r 
wardi* ;  but  told  her,  *^  that  cm*  Mary  Kei^a}],^  that  lived 
at  Kijden^  near  Peering,  who  had  been  a  servant  kt  Ch^iDS^ 
ford,  at  the  tinie  of  the  gentlen)an'',s  being  there,  cbiild  iti^ 
form  her  itiuch  b^er,''  So  she  left  him ;  but  before  sb^ 
left  the  town,  sJlc  Wctit  again  to  the  Black  Bull,  awd  spoke 
to  the  maEster  of  the  hoiise,  who  advised  her  to  ^peak  agaiil 
with  lifrs;  Mity  "Mattocks^  for  she  w;ould  be  hef  be^  evi* 
dence;  Aecordinf^y,  my  Wi  chief  justice  Bridgiuanywan 
acquainted  with  whai  Mrs.  Man-y  Mattocks  couki  crtfjidence, 
and  be  advised  bet  to  return  a^ain  to  Ruinford,  And.  get 
Mrs.  Muttocfe  to  m'rfke  cfath  of  it  before  k  justice  df  fM 
pcacc^  %Thich  ijhe  diit^KsfoVe' jitsticc  Mildnray.  She  bein^ 
sworn,  jiwtice  Mildmay  issues  out  a  i^arrant  for  the  appre^ 
bension  of  'M(S«es  Dfiyne  f he  cftrtlei*,  who  -wtfs  immediately 
'^ent  to  jail;  After  which,  Mrs.  KicHerminster  ^'as  id  go 
into  the  Mfrof  Ely,'  to  seek  for  witnesses  Who*  kneW  Hef 
husband,  aftd  his  habit  €^  horse ;  where  she  found  hii 
Ann,  who  came  afterwards  it  tlie  assizes  to  prove  tlie  clothes 
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and  the  hors6.  Mrs.  Kiddcrorrinster  went  from  the  Isl^  of 
Ely  to  the  coroner't  house  in  Essex,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Chelflasfprd ;  whence  she  went  ^  find  out  Maiy  Kendall, 
who  lived  about  a  mife  from  the  coroner^s  house.  Marv 
Kendall  seemed  to  be  mightily  surprised  at  Mrs.  Kidder- 
.  minster^s  caanagf  and  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  make 
any  discovery.  Before  Mrs^  Kidderminster  went  to  the  I^^le 
of  Ely  9  she  had  been  examined  by  tlie  coroner's  means,  be- 
fore throe  justices  of  the  peace.  Sir  Thomas  Abdy,  Sir 
Capel*  Luckmg,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Ayloffe,-  who  could  not 
persuade  lier  to  confess  any  tiling.  Mrs.  Kidderminster, 
together  with  the  coroner,  went  the  second  tiaie  to  the 
place  where  she  Uved,  and  sent  for  her  to  a  ravens  in  the 
same  town;  but  by  all  the  means  they  could  use,- she  M'ould 
confess  no  more  than  that  she  waited  on  Mr.  Kid^rmioster 
in  his  chamber  ;  and  shortly  after,  she  and  one  of  her  bail 
(for  she  wa»  bound  over  by  one  of  the  said  justices)  fled, 
and  lived  together  like  man  and  wife^  She  and  her  bail 
having  thus  absconded  themselves,  diere  was  no  news  of 
them  for  some 'time,  until  by  accident  the  coroner  wa^ 
riding  by  her  brother^s  house  in  Kilden,  and  espied  a  carrier 
delivering  a  ktter  to  her  brother,  and  so  went  on  his  way  \ 
the  coroner  followed  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
wheie  Mary  Kendall  lived?  The  carrier  answered,  that 
he  had  just  before  delivered  a  letter  from  her  to  her  brother ; 
but  he  could  not  tell  where  she  was  at  that  time ;  that  he 
came  from  Mile*End  Green,  and  promised  in  his  next  re- 
turn to  acquaint  him ;  which  accordingly  he  did  :«^Tbat 
she  lay  at  die  Walnut-tree  in  Mile-£(id  Green  ;  which  the 
coroner  signified  by  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kidderminster,  then 
at  London ;  who^  upon  receipt  of  the  letter,  repajsed  to 
justice  Manley  at  Ratdifle,  who  granted  his  warrant  to  ap* 
prehend  her,  and  to  bring  her  before  .lum,  which  was  put  in 
execution,  aod  justice  Manley  committed  )ier  to  Newgate. 
This  was  done  on  Wednesday^  and  the  assizes  was  tabe 
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held  at'Brentwood  the  Saturday  following.    During  her 
bf'.ing  in  N^vgflie,  sha  was  told  by  the  prisoners  thcroy 
thnt  hcr.ranning  aM^y  was  an  argument  of  her  guilt,  and 
that  therefore  she  should  be  certainly  iiangod ;  upon  which 
sh(i  pycitcntly  eonfessed  all  to  Mrs.  Kidderniinstcr,  and  told 
iicr  die  would  not  have  .continued  so  long  in  an  obstinate 
denial^  bat  that  8dw(tiri»  daughters  bad  threatened  her,  tliai 
if  tf he  coiifeiMod 9  they  would  .swear,  against  her,  and  have 
iier  hanged  first.    J^e^treirs  wife  died  of  the  plague  some 
time  before  this,  and  was  buried  in  her  orchard,  and  ^ 
tould  not  be  brought  to  justice;  in  rcgai*d  no  c\'idence  c<n|ld 
he  brought  in  time  against  her.     Mrs«  Kidderminster,  with 
much  diflficulty,  and  not  without  the  speciiil  assistance  of 
my  Jord  chief  justice  Bridgman,  procyrpd  the  said  Mary 
Kendall  to  be  rcmm'c4  fsom  Newgate  to  Brentwood,  upon 
Friday  the  day  l^efore  the  assi/e:^,     One  thing  is  further 
reniarkabte  iu  rebitton  to  Moses  Drayne,  tliat  he  being  out 
U]>oii  bail  after.  hU  aunmitment  by  justice  Mildmay,  sind  at 
librrty  in  the  tgwn  of  llumford ;  the  Friday  before  th(3 
ttssizeti,  Mrs.  Kiiidcvniintiter  passing  through  the  town  in  a 
coa(!li,  scnne  uf  tlie  townsmen  acquainted  Drayne,  that  the 
Koman  whose  husband  was  murdeved,  was  just  then  gone 
tlirougfi  the  town :  upon  whieh,  instead  of  providing  for 
his  own  mifety  by  Hight,  he,  by  a  strange  infatuation,  fell 
to  reipoviiig  of  his  gocxls.     J usttice  Mild nuiy  remembering 
H  letter  srnt  to  him  by  the  lord  chi(5f  justiec  Bridgiuau  some 
tiine  befort;,  to  Uilj^e  him  into  strict  euntgdy,  which  he  luul 
forgot  then  to  do,  does  now  inunediately  pause  i^ini  to  b« 
ai^pnihended,  ciuried  to  the  county  jail,  and  from  thence 
iH'M  morning  to  Brentwqod,  where  he  cxproi^sed  hinwelf 
to  sriuie  about  hiin,  that  he  kticw  what  w0u|d  becQ^^ii:  ujf 
Ijim  ;  hut  woe  ^>e  to  them  th^ni  brought  liiin  to  it :  yet  he 
Irsired  none  but  tlu;  dyer.     V\)ox\  this  avraigmnent  he  pleads 
N<»L  Guilty  ;  so  Mary  Keiujull  whs  sworn,  who.  gave  in  tlus 
»Mflencc;--^*  That  she  wa^   a  sefyfiut-ipaid  in  thti  \\\n 
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whore  the  gcntlemaii  iras  mHtclered,  at4  that  rfie  having 
dressed  herself  in  her  best  clothe*,  had  Jefcre  of  her  master 
to  go  to'Kildfjn,  where  her  father  lived;  and  up»n  bcr  re- 
turn home  that  nighty  her  mistress  bid  her  fet^h  a  {)air  of 
fthoets,  and  |ay  them  upon  tb^  bed  ip  tbcTOom  called  the 
King's  Arms  :«^When  she  came  intp  ^he  rootn^  ptm  found 
the  gentlenian  standing  vith  his  ba^  tovacds  the  fire,  and 
ivith  his  baiids  behind  hii^  i  be  difank  to  hpc,  ^  made 
jier  drink  up  her  glass  of  beef ,  and  bid  ^  go  and  fytch  him 
f  napkin  to  make  him  a  cap  :*<-He  a^kod  bcr,  vli^faer  ahe 
liraf  the  man  of  the  house  his  daughter^  or  liis  maid  i  Slie 
answered,  ftbe  was  hi«  servant.  The  maater  and  mistress 
being  in  the  room  oli  this  while,  and  halving  jtspped  together 
^ith  tlic  gentleman,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  maid  and  the 
fnistresi,  ^direccd  his  cloak-b|ig  to  tlie  niaater  of  the  hpiise, 
and  told  him  there  was  in  i%  near  jfCOOf  and  writings  of 
eonsiderable  yalue.  Then  her  mistress  ^id  lai^*  go  to  bed, 
and  lie  with  t^hc  younge^  children  in  the  farther  end  of  tliq 
house,  that  being  nok  her  usual  {od^inc;,  where  «hc  was 
locked  in  that  night|  an4  her  mistress  i^Iockc^  tl)c  door  iq 
the  morniqg.  She  said,  fhat  bGtu\:en  one  and  twp  of  th^ 
clock  iu  the  morning,  she  licard  a  great  fall  of  sdmething, 
that  it  shook  ttieroom  where  she  h\\  tliouch  it  wa^  at  the 
fuKtbcrm9bt  part  of  the  houses  AVhen  she  came  down  in 
the  morning,  she  ifound  her  master  and  mi.stfcss,  ^nd  tiic 
pstlcr,  siuing  Tcry  merrily  at  the  fire,  with  a  flaggon  of 
drink  befoiti  tliem,  none  of  ihcm  having  been  in  bed  tliat 
night,  uor  the  two  daughters,  Betty  and  P^nss,  mIio  mltc 
appointed  to  lie  in  the  same  room  wlKu*e  the  maid  used  to 
be.  Sho  not  seeing  the  g^^ntkuian  stirring  in  the  morning, 
after  some  time  she  a^ked  hpr  mistress  if  tlic  i^entlcman  m  as 
gone  r  *  Vos,  (answered  4ihc)  though  you  were  so  good  a 
housewife  that  you  could  not  get  up  ;'  and  blamed  her  for 
lying  in  bod  so  long.  She  asked  her  misstrosis  wheth<rr  the 
gentleman  left  hct  anv  thing  ?  ^  Yes,  (taid  the  niistross) 
'  be 


he  Ipftyom^LgiMt  't  and 'put  her  hand  in  her  ptn:sc^  and 
gave  it  her.  *  Tbco.  (said  the  makl}  I  will  go  and  make 
dean  the  chamber/  *  N^,  (said  the  mistress)  my  daughters 
and  I  haite  sat  that  tasights  uheady ;  (clp  you  what  you  arc 
aboaiy  asul  then  go  to  yoor  flax  vhcd  -^  (the  maid  being 
used  to  spin  Aax  when  she  had  iip(hii}g  else  to  do.)  TIic 
chamber  door  was  Icqjt  Ipicked  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  aftei^ 
wards^  and  no  person  admitted  to  go  into  it  but  them^Ives. 
One  time  sh^  asked  her  s^stress,  f  Why  that  romi  was 
locked^  and  not  kept  clean  fpr  guosts,  as  usually  ?*  the  mis^ 
tress  answered,  ^  They  bad  no  guests  lit  for  that  rocxn,  for 
it  was  kept  for  gemtl^mieri/  Some  time  afterwards,  on  a 
Sunday,  h^r  master  gave  her  the  key  to  fetch  his  cloak  out 
of  hia  chest  in  hi$  clmmbcr  ;  tliere  ^he  $aw  the  gentleihan^S 
suit  of  cloaths,  and  his  cloak-bag,  which  she  saw  him  dc* 
Jiver  to  them.  About  nine  weeks  afterwards,  her  mistress 
^cnds  her  up  into  tlie  room  wl^ere  the  gentleman  had  been 
murdered,  to  fetch  something,  it  being  the  first  time  she 
Jad'becn  in  ^hat  room  since  it  had  been  locked:  she 
(carclicd>o«er  the  rooo),  and  looked  upon  tlie  tester  of 
tlic  bed,  and  tliore  ^be  saw  the  gentleman's  hat,  his 
hunger,  bpots^  and  the  satin  cap  which  she  took  off  the 
gcntlemafi^s'  hea^,  and  hang-ed  upon  his  hat,  and  laid  it 
)^pon  the  tabic,  when  she  made  .a  cap  of  the  napkin,  and 
put  it  on  the  geiitlemau's  hc:ul.  She  took  the  gentleman's 
tuit,  his  banger,  boots,  and  cap,  and  carried  them  down 
to  her  mistress  and  tlie  ostler:  slie  asked  her  mistress^ 
!  Vou  said  the  gentleman  was  gone  to  London  in  a  coach ; 
did  lie  go  without  clothes,  or  did  you  lend  him  some  ? — for 
1  saw  his  clotlies  in  my  master's  chesty  and  these  things  are 
l)is  too/  Said  the  ostler^  *  You  lie,  like  a  whore,  tboso 
things  are  mine.*  The  maid  answered,  *  You  are  a  rogue ; 
I  aei  sure  they  were  the  gentleman's,  I  know  not  whose 
tliey  are  now.*  Her  mistress  hesiring  tlie  maid  and  the 
(>iitler  quarfeUing,  she  fell  upon  tlie  maid,  and  there  arose 
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some  hot  words  betwixt  dieikii  tWher'nriitteisbrelce  her 
head  in  three  several  places^  so  ibat  the  blood  did  nm 
about  her  eirs.    Th«:  maid  talked  die  budar,  and  asked 
her,  f  Whether  she  intended  to  murder  her,  as  she  did  the 
gentleman  r'    Then  her  ooaater,  hearing  thi>  disturbance, 
came  to  them,  s^nd  persuaded  her  to  hold  htir  tongue  and 
be  quiet.    She  further  deposed ,  that  tlie  ostler  had  from 
)ns  master  £eo  of  the  gentleman's  money ;  for  tlmt  some 
>hort  time  after  the  murder»  he  lent  the  ^60  to  a  woman 
that  k<^t  the  Greyhound  Ii^n  in  the  same  town ;  and  that 
that  must  be  the  money  ^  for  the  ostler  vr^s  worth  |ioitung  of 
bis  own  at  the  tim^of  the  murder  ;  md  that  the  ostlev  had 
the  gentleman^s  clothes^  which  she  had  s^en  in  her  master^s 
f  hesi ;  and  that  thp  ostler  sept  ^em  to  oqe  CUrkt ,  ^  dyer, 
in  Mousam»  to  have  them  dyed  into  a  liver  colour ;  the 
fiyer  asked  him»  ^  why  he  would  have  the  colour  altered, 
^nce  they  were  of  a  better  colour  before  ?*    The  ostler 
answared>  ^  that  he  wo\|Id  hpive  them  dy^,  because  he  did 
not  like  the  colour;'  and  that  about  a  twelvemonth, aftcPi 
lie  dyed  the  grey  liat  black.    Then  she  deposed  further, 
that  her  master  raised  himself  to  f  good  condition  upon  ^ 
sudden  ;  for  before  he  was  so  poor,  that  his  landlord  would 
not  trust  him  for^  a  quarter\s  rent,  but  would  make  him 
pay  every  six  wctis  ;  and.  that  he  could  not  be  trusted 
with  malt^  was  forced  to  pay  for  one  barrel  tender  another. 
That  shortly  after  they  bought  a  ruined  malt-house,  and 
new  built  it,  and  did  usually  lay  out  of 40  in  a  day  to  buy 
barley.    There  was  seen,  upon  a  sudden,  a  great  change 
in  the  daughters*  condition,  both  as  to  their  clothes  and 
otherwise  ;  and  if  she  bought  but  a  hood  for  one  of  the 
daughters,  there  was  a  piece  of  gold  changed ;  and  they 
were  observed  to  haxQ  gold  in  great  plenty." 

Mary  Mattocks  deposes — "  She  says,  the  ostler  carried 
a  grey  hat  to  the  hatters  :  wljich  being  left  thcrei  after  tho 
a>t|er  went  away^   slie  went  thither  and  viewed  it,  and 
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begged  theiiead'lmiog,  wkich  she  prored  to  bt  of  a  rain« 
htfw  colour  :  as  uisp,  thiit  goodwife  Simte,  and  ^hc  the  said 
Mary  Mattocks,  being  dnnng  their  clothes  in  the  chwrchi^ 
yard,  Mary  Kf^nduU  e&tnc  there  also  to  dry  her  basket  of 
ciothes ;  and  she  complains  to  gtK)dM7itb  Shute,  sa;yiff^> 
*  My  mistress  Sewell,  has  beaten  me  cruelly  to-day,  and . 
broke  my  hiead  in  three  places^  and  almost  killed  ftie  ;  but 
1  liave  told  her  pretty  well  of  her  roguery.'  *  ^Vbat  rogner Vj 
*aith  goodwitc  Shute  f '  *  It  is  (saiith  she)  concerning  th6 
gentleman  thej'  mnrdcrod  there.'  *  JVhirdei-ed  there!— 
(%ith  Shute)  dost  thou  know  of  any  murder  done  \hcre  r* 
(and  licr  kinswoman  Mattocks  being  going  atvay^  site  witfe 
kekl  her  by  tlie  apron,  tiuit  she  fnigln  stay  to  he^t  %fhat 
she  wpuld  say) — *  No^  goody  Shute,  (says  she)  I  donH 
know  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  suspicion  of  it/  So' she  fcH 
A  telling  thfem  the  story,  that  in  the  heat  of  tlie  quaiT<i 
her  master  puDed  her  out  of  the  room^  and  cried^  '  Mary> 
will  you  loare  your  prating,  and  be  quiet  ?  can't  you  b» 
quiet ;  but' you  must  talk  at  this  tatcr  your  mistress  is  4 
perverse  wom^n,  and  Til  give  you  <£20,  and  }^u  sliall  ba 
gone,  and  live  no  longer  with  her;'  andi  (saith  she)  goody 
Shute,  I-  have  the  «£20,  and  I  do  intend  to  be  goiic/-^ 
Saith  goody  Shuto^  ^  Mary,  Mar%',  take  heed  what  ]rom 
do ;  I  would  give  them  the  £iiO  ugaiir,  msd  go  andactjuainl 
some  justices  of  the  peace  with  it ;  ior  the*  £20  may  hang 
thee  twenty  years  hpnce :'— so  they  parted «  By  tha  next 
morning  ail  was  hushed  up  o^  bpiue,  and;  Mary  JKicndall 
cauie  to  goodwife  Shute,  and  begged  of  her  to  say  nothing 
af  their  yesterday's,  dxscpurse ;  iior  i^bat  she  liad  theo  snid^ 
proceeded  from  passion^  or  eko  she  had  never  said  it,-^ 
Says  Shute,  if  I  do  not  hear  it  questioned,  I  shall  say  no* 
thing  of  it  ;•  but  if  at  any  time  it  comes  in  question^  I  wiU 
both  say  it,  and  maka  you  say  it  too."-^But  Maxy  Ken^ 
ckll  being  escamioed  to  thibi  matter  at  the  trial^  dbnied  (!& 
receitiog  of  the  jf  20^ 
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Mr.  Turner  gare  in  evidence  wbat  you  hcve  read  be« 
fore,  oonceming  the  finding  of  the  mordered  body  ;  and, 
according  to  the  jodgei»*  order,  he  brought  the  sculi  into 
court,  vherc,  by  their  directions,  Mo6es  Drayntt  the  pri- 
^ner^  was  bid  to  take  it  up  ;  but  be  trembled  so  much, 
that  he  could  hardly  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

Memoraud.— *'  Ttiere  was  a  boy  that  served  id  S^weli*^ 
^KMise  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  Sewell  falling  ^ngry 
with  him,  carriefd  hitn  up  stairs,  and  tied  liim  to  a  bcd-^ 
post,  where  he  whipped  him  with  a  cart  whip  tintnerci* 
iuUy,  that  he  cried  so  vehemently,  that  the  maid^  IVIurv 
Kendall,  came  ilp  and  got  him  at  liberty  ;  when  she  heard 
him  say,  '  that  it  was  well  for  him  she  came,  or  else  hii 
master  would  have  murdered  him,  a$he  c(id  thegentlenian, 
when  he  blooded  him  ihto  the  hogs*  paiK*  And  the  boy 
said  likewise,  he  had  heai'd '  that  the  gentleman  W9s  knoclicd 
on  the  side  of  the  head  with  a  p6le  axe,  and  aftehf^ards  hi:s 
threat  was  cut  by  bis  mistress^  with  the  help  df  hef  daughter 
Betty/  These  circumstances  t^ere  plroved  at  the  trial  by 
several  persmis  ;  and  it  seems  the  rumbur  had  be6n  spread 
in  the  town  by  mAri^  of  this  boyi  In  iotne  short  time 
after  this  boy  was  sent  to  Barbadoes^  afid  s6ld  to  a  mer- 
chant that  li\'ed  near  Billingsgate,  at  whose  house  Mrs. 
Kidderminster  was  to  enqfuire  for  him^  This  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  boy^s  sending  away,  was  discovefied  by  the  ho^ 
Dest  diligence  of  Mr.  Takott,-  the  coroner,  who  directod 
Hrs.  Kidderminster  to  trace  this  iiiatter^  and  who  haCh  the 
liotes  rfclatmg  to  it,^  ' 

.  Tliere  were  two  women,  one  of  them  a  washerwoman  of 
-thj^towf)^  and  the  other  a  Quaker,  that  lived  next  hon<;e 
•tO'Afr;  SeWcU,  who  both  gave  evidence  at- the  fiial.  Tlie 
%aslJcrw6fhan  was  going  by  the  lionse  very  early,  between 
IMie  and  tw6  in  the  morning,  to  wash  in  ^  tOwn  ;  and 
4lie'Q»aker  was  sitting  up  for  her  husband,  who  was  not 
th^  come  home.    They  both  cf  tlicm  madeoatliy  "'That 
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about  those  hours,  they  beard  a  noise  in  Mr.  SeweU's  house, 
atld  a  man^s  voice  cryiogt  *  What,  will  you  rob  me  of  my 
money,  and  muf>dw  m&  too? — If  you  take  my  money^ 
spare  my  Hfe.^  Then,  they  h^rd  something  that  fell  very 
heavy,  and  a  noise  as  it  were  of  chairs  and  stools  thrown 
about  the  room,  and  aU  the  Ughte  put  out,  and  after  that 
no  farther  noise  heard. ^* 

The  next  morning  these  women  enquired  At  tlie  house^ 
what  might  be  the  occasion  of  tiie  noise  the  night  before  j 
for  they  thought  tb^y  heard  somebody  cry  out  murder  !---* 
But  they  were  answei*ed,  they  must  needs  be  mistaken ; 
for  there  was  no  noise  there,  nor  was  any  'body  in  the  house 
but  their  own  family « 

William  Denton,  Mr.  Kiddentiinster^s  servant  in  the 
Isle  of  £iy,  was  produced  as  evidence^  to  prove  the  horse 
und  the  gentiemau^s  clodies  and  hat,  which  he  did. 

There  was  a  washerwoman  who  %vashed  the  next  wash 
after  the  gentlealait''*wa6  murdered^  who  being  examined 
by  a  jnstice  of  the  peace,  and  asked  whether  she  found  in 
tlie  wash  any  linen  more  bloody  tlian  ordinary  ;  she  utterly 
denied  thai  she  did — with  this  imprecation,  "  That  if  there 
was  any  such,  she  wished  she  might  rot  alive  :^'  aud'  so  it 
}i:ippened  ;  for  a  little  time  after  her  bowels  began  to  rot 
awa}^,  and  she  became  detestably  loathsome  till  she  died. 

Mr.  Turner  and  his  wife  related  to  Mrsi  Kidderminster^ 
that  some  time  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  there  camQ 
n  farmer  to  lodge  at  Se well's  inn,  who  received  £20  iu  th^ 
town  for  barlev*  which  Sewcll  had  heard  of  :^— And  in  tlie 
night  time  Sewcll  came  to  Ihis  farmer's  chamber  door,  at- 
tempting to  get  in  J  but  the  farmer  had  very  carefully  set  a 
table,  chairs  and  stools  to  blockade  the  entrance-  Tlie 
jioise  he  made  awaked  him  ;  whcreupori  he  swore,  that  the 
first  man  that  broke  in  upon  him,  should  meet  l)is  death.— 
Upon  wliich  he  heard  SewelFs  voice,  which  he  knew  very 
^•ell,  speaking  to  somebody  that  was  with  him ;  so  they 
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went  down  stairs  without  attempting  any  farther,  and  tte 
farmer  got  lip,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  the  next  morning' 
by  break  of  day,  took  his  horse  and  rode  away,  without 
taking  his  leave. 

Upon  the  afot^esaid  evidence,  the  jury  found  Moses 
Drayne,  tlie  ostlef ,  guilty  ;  and  being  after  sentence  re- 
manded to  prison,  with  five  other  condemned  persons,  as 
also  Mary  Kendall,  whom  the  judges  Imd  remanded  to 
prison  during  pleasure.  Being  all  together,  one  of  them, 
^vho  was  condemned  for  having  two  husbands,  spake  thus 
to  IVIoses  Drayne  : — "  You  see,  wc  are  all  here  condemned 
to  die ;  you  will  do  well  to  confess  the  whole  truth-^-had 
this  Mary  Kendall  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  gentleman, 
or  not  ?  Speak  the?  truth,  for  we  are  all  to  die  soon.'* 
He  made  answer>  "  No,  she  had  no  hand  in  the  murdei', 
but  what  she  had  sworn  was  truth ;  but  the  gentleman  was 
murdered  there,  and  by  his  master  and  mistress,  and  their 
eldest  daughter,  Betty  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  knew  of  it,  'tk> 
true,  and  was  there,  but  did  not  strike  the  blow,  npr  help 
to  kill  him;  but  helped  to  bury  liim,  and  had  60/.  of  his 
money,  and  <all  his  clothes,  given  him  by  his  master  and 
mistress."  He  was  going  on  to  make  a  sincere  confession, 
how  all  things  were  ;  and  his  wife  coming  in  in  the  mean 
time^  took  hold  of  him,  and  bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  and 
confess  no  more;  for  if  he  died  fo^  it,  he  should  hang  no- 
body else:  and  ever  after  he  would  say  nothing,  nor  mak^ 
any  answer,  neither  to  the  minister  nor  any  body  else,  nor 
said  a  word  at  the  gallows. 

Moses  Drayne  having  confessed,  that  Betty,  the  eldest 
daughter,  had  a  hand  in  the  murder ;  and  Mary  Kendall 
having  sworn  at  tlie  trial,  that  the  two  sisters  were  not  in 
bed  that  night  the  murder  was  committed,  moved  Mr.  Tal- 
cott,  the  coroner,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  apprehend  the  two  sisters ;  which  being  done, 
.and  they  brought  before  the  justice,  lie  bound  them  to 

appear 
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appear  at  the  next  assizes  to  be  hidd  for  the  county  of 
Pksex,  which  was  the  assizes  after  Moses  Drayne  was  con- 
victed. When  tiie  assizes  came,  both  the  daughters  ap- 
peared, and  a  bill  of  indictment  wa^  preferred  against 
them  to  the  grand  jury  ;  against  whpni  Mary  Kendall  gave 
tliesame  evidence  that  she  had  done  before  at  the  trial  of 
Moses  Drayn^9  andal^owhiit  Moses  had  ponf^^sed  ia  the 
prison, 

Thegrand  jury  thinking  the  evidence  not  tobesufBci- 
ent  to  find  the  bill,  they  returned  an  ignoramus;  and  so 
the  two  sisters  were  dischfirged  by  proclamation, 

Mrs,  Kidderminstear.  marrying  again  some  tiqae  after,  her 
claim  upon  her  husbaud^s  estate  devolved  uponr  the  daugh- 
ter she  was  pregnant  with,  Mrs,  Kidderminster  carried  on 
a  suit  for  her  against  Baker,  upwards  of  ten  years, .  with^ 
out  success  ;  he  died,  as  did  also  his  son,  stiU  the  widow 
of  young  Baker  enjoj^ed  it.  At  length  Mrs,  Kiddermin- 
ster's daughter  was  married,  and  to  recover  the  estate,  her 
husband  was  left  carrying  on  a  suit,  in  chancery  some  yeai'^ 
after, 

NATURAL    CURIOSITIES    IN    NORWAY. 

The  Forg'hatteny   Maelstrom,    Cataracts,  '  i(c, 

iNoRWAY,  lias  been  justly  said,  to  be, one  of  the  most 
mountainous  countries  in  the  world.  To  pass  some  of  its 
hills,  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  -travel  fifty  or  seventy 
miles  about :  one  craggy  summit,  in  particular,  is  called 
Forg-hatteTty  and  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance  it 
l)ears  to  a  mah*s  .head  with  his  hat  on,  'f  his  ^pearance  is 
surprisingly  heightened  by  that  of  au  eye^  formed  by  an 
ojx;ning  of  the  rock,  through  which  the  sun  and  the  light 
may  be  seen  ;  and  there  are  many  others  that  aifprd  pro- 
««pec*te  not  a  littla  entertaining. 

However,  the  whirlpool  near  the  Isle  of  Moskoci  called 
t»y  th^  natives,  Maelstrom ,  is  a  most  singular  curiosity  :— 

X  2  Ever 
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Ever  fatal  to  vessels  that  approach  it  too  nearly,  especially 
at  high  tide^  the  utmost  caution  is  uaed  by  mariners.    The 
surf  and  foam  thrown  up  by  this  aquatic  volcano,  forms  a 
circle  of  more  than  two  leagues  in  circumference.     At  this 
time  the  violent  agitation  of  the  waves,  and  the  force  with 
-u'liich  the  water  is  attracted  and  repulsed,  exhibit  an  ob* 
ject  truly  terrific.    The  reflux  of  the  waters,  however, 
from  this  whirlpool,  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  the  fisher* 
inen  who  dare  to  hover  round  its  surface  to  ciitch  fish,-  as 
the  ebullition  is  then  too  violent  to  permit  them  to  sink.— - 
I'he  violence  and  the  roiiriug  of  this  M'hirlpool  is  greater 
than  0ny  cataract ;  and  this  without  aiiy  intermission,  ex« 
oept  ^  quarter  every  sixth  hour ;  viz.  at  the  turn  of  high  and 
low  wateri  when  its  impetuosity  seems  at  a  stftnd*    IJbis  in-*, 
terval  is  the  only  time  the  flshevmcu  venture  near ;  but  tliia 
motion  soon  returns,  and  however  calm  the  sea  may  be, 
gradually  increases  with  such  a  draught  and  vortex,  as  to 
draw  in  any  thing  that  coipes  within  its  sphere  of  action, 
a  circumference  nearly  six  miles,  and.  keep  it  under  water 
several  hours,  when  the  fragments  of  any  large    body 
shivered  by  the  rocks,  frequently  come  to  view.    At  the 
time  when  the  stro^un  is  most  violent,  and  its  fiiry  height* 
ened  by  a  stonn,  it  is  dangerous  to  cope  within  a  Norway 
paile  of  it ;  boats,  yatchs,  {^nd  ^ven  ships  having  been  ciM^ric4 
away,   by   not    guarding  against  it,    before   they  wero 
witiiin  its  reach.    It  is  ^dcd,  ^s  a  most  singular  circum? 
Stance,  tba^t  whales  sometiines  coming  too  near  the  stream, 
are  overpowered  by  its  Yio]e(ice,  and  tbe|i  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  their  howliisgs  and  bcUouings,  in  their  fruitless 
l^ndeavours  to  disengage  themselves.     A  bear  alsp,  once 
attempting  to  swim  froin  Lofoede^  tp  IK/Iobkoo,  with  a  dc« 
^ign  of  preying  upc^a  the  sh^ep  on  the  iriand,  the  stream 
caqgiit  him  and  bore  him  down,  yrhiist  he  roared  so  tcr« 
iribly  as  to  be  heard  oil  sbor^^ 

A  large 
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A  large  ship  once  driTen  into  this  stream,  was  first  ob- 
^rved  with  its  prow  mounted  foremost ;  then  reverted  with 
its  stern  uppermost,  the  surf  flying  over  the  mast-head,  and 
in  a  short  time  seen  no  more, 

FrcMn  these  circumstances,  the  judicious  reader  may  con* 
ceive,  what  a  perilous  pbce  such  a  vortex  must  be  in  a  hard 
gale  of  wind  and  a  full  tide ;  since  even  in  a  calm,  when 
the  current  i$  most  gentle,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the 
only  time  the  fishermen  can  venture  near,  t^e  boats  are* 
whirled  round  upon  its  surface* 

A  cataract  near  Gottersburg,  is  no  less  rematkable  for 
its  torrent,  than  the  Isle  of  Moskoe  for  its  whirlpool.    Here 
the  watern  that  run  into  the  sea  from  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  inland  country,  at  length  arriving  at  the  brink  of  if 
precipice,  are  from  thence  precipitated  into  a  deep  chan<^ 
nel  of  their  own  forming,  with  a  sound  at  a  distance,  rc^ 
scmbling  thunder.    This  rapid  current,  the  country  dealers 
in  timber,  make  use  of  to  float  their  rafts  down  towards  the 
sea.     The  precipice  is  so  high,  and  the  channel  into  which 
the  timber  f^lls,  so. deep,  that  the  largest  masts  are  carried 
down  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  current,  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom a  considerable  time  before  they  re-appear  upon  the 
surface ;  some  of  then^  are  out  of  sight  twenty,  some  forty 
minutes,  and  others  ne^r  an  houn     It  is  added,  that  this 
channel  has  often  be^n  sounded^  but  without  any  success 
in  finding  a  bottom* 

A    SINGULAR   DELIVERANCE. 

[FroQi  a.  scafce  Black  Letter  Pamphlet,  imprinted  in  Gratious  Street^  landotij^ 
in  the  Year  1607  ^  CQaccming  the  great  Inundations  in  Wales.] 

Amono  other  incidents,  it  appes^r^  in  this  curioiis  rek«* 
lion,  that  a  young  iroman  in  Mpnuiouthshire,  having  been 
milking,  before  she  could  complete  that  business,  slie  was 
so  nearly  swroun^led  witli  tlie  waters^^  that  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, 
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ficulty,  slie  got  up  a  high  bftnk,  Mhere  she  was  comptllecl 
tOTemainaU  that  day,  the  next  night,  and  till  eiglit  o'clock 
the  next  nvoniing,  before  she  was  seen.  By  this  time,  the 
watei-s  had  gained  so  much  all  round  her,  tliatt  there  was 
only  a  very  small  space  left  about  her  that  wjis  uncovered  ; 
and  having  no  boats  in  those  parts,  some  of  her  friends  who 
a>ttenjpted  to  reach  tJie  ^pot  upon  a  fine  gelding,  were 
obliged  to  return.  At  length,  as  they  Imppened  to  con- 
ceive, that  twp  broad  troughs  in  which  they  had  used  to. 
salt  bacon,  could  be  fixed  together,  Uie  experiment  wa$ 
tried  ;  two  njfin  got  into  thepi  with  long  poles,  and  happily 
getting  tP  the  bank  on  which  slie  stood,  nearly  overcome 
with  hunger  and  cold,  shp  w.sjts  miraculously  saved  ^•^— But 
the  most  singular  cirpumstance  attending  this  adventure^ 
and  which  was  witnessed  by  the  two  men  sent  to  fetch  her, 
was,  that  the  hill  or  bank  upon  ^vhiph  she  stood,  ^<  wiis  su 
covered  over  with  wild  beasts  and  vernjin  that  came  thitlier 
to  seek  for  succour,  that  she  had  much  adp  to  pave  herself 
fc-om  taking  of  hurt  by  thcni,  and  keep  them  froii^  creeping 
upon  and  about  her.  The  beasts  and  vermin  there,  wcixj 
dogs,  cats,  moles,  foxes^  hares,  rabbits,  and  even  mice 
and  ruts.  And  that  •  w^hich  is  more  strange,  not  one  of 
them  once  offered  to  anpgy  tlip  other,  tliough  they  were 
deadly  enemies  by  nature  :  yet  in  this  danger,  in  a  genteel 
sort,  they  freely  epjpypd  the  liberty  of  life  ;"  wlych,  iq 
mine  opinion,  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  wasaipost 
wonderful  work  in  nature. 


A    MODERN    ANCHQI^ETt 

1  HE  name  of  Hermit,  though  forrpcrly  the  ideas  attached 
to  such  characters  were  comparatively  common,  is  at  pre- 
sent seldom  found,  excepting  in  the  aij^nals  pf  ancient  his- 
tory, or  romance.  Still  though  the  deubtnination,  equally 
with  the  qualities  of  i^  hermit  pr  solitary  |)erson,  have  been 

so 
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SO  mucb  abused^  that  the  original  has  been  nearly  lost  siglit 
of;  ^  very  remarlcable  instance  and  illustration  of  tliat 
character,    is   pitJbabiy  now  living,  where    he  was  seen 
since   the   French  Revolution,    by  thte  "  same    ingenious 
writer,  from  whose   travels,  our  account  of  the  Black 
Lake,   is  translated^     He  observes,  that  taking  a  boat  at 
a  place  where  the  River  ^la  enters  the  Lake  of  Laiiwert», 
he  met  with  an  aged  boatman,  who  received  him  in.  has 
light  skiff,  though  the  waves  were  then  much  agitated. — 
The  wind  redoubling  its  fury,  my  boatman  (said  he)-  re- 
peated liis  prayers  with  a  loud  voice  ;  while  iu  the  room  of 
a  sail,  as  I  was  directed  to  open  a  large  umbrella  against 
the  wind,  which  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  wc 
soon  gained  a  small  island,  or  rock,  where,  in  the  suet  of 
going  on  shore,  we  were  received  by  a  very  tall  man^  with 
a  black  beard,  clad  in  the  long  dress  of  a  hermit,  who  with 
much  courtesy,  immediately  conducted  us  to  his  hermi- 
tage, situated  upon  this  rock,  about  a  hundred  paces  over, 
and  afforded  us  every  refreshment  in  his  power.  Thishetmit, 
'  or  religious  solitary,  we  found  to  have  been  formerly  one 
of  the  old  Swiss  guards  under  the  late  French  monardiy  ; 
bijt  who,  being  weary  of  the  anti-chanAers  of  Versailles, 
and  the  haudrivr  llelvetique^  determined  to  seclude  himself 
from  the  busy  world,  just  before  the  fury  of  tl^e  Parisian 
populace  nearly  destroyed  tlic  whole  of  those  brare  men. 
Upon  this  small  rock,   which  in  comparison  with  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  surrounding  waters,  seemed  no  move  than  a 
bare  nest  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree — his  eell,  iiis  breviary, 
his  boat,  a  small  garden,  and  a  little  alley  to  walk  hi,  forai- 
ed  the  whole  of  his  territorj'-  and  jx^ssessious.     This  volun- 
tary hermit  seems  to  liave  known  the  world  well,  having 
had  its  share  of  its  trotibles.     His  manners  announce  him  to 
have  been  a  man  not  unuseil  to  good  company,  andhiii^con- 
versation  of  course  is  by  no  means  uninteresting.    In  speak- 
ing of  the  uncertainty  and  complication  of  the  affairs  of  the 

world. 
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^orld,  ahd  contrasting  thdm  with  ^  own  way  tt  living)  !ic( 
has  the  talent  of  disarming  every  kind  of  censure,  and  al- 
most to  persuade  one  to  embrace  the  system  of  simplicity 
and  retirement  which  be  has  adopted,  and  with  which  he 
appears  perfectly  satisfied.  When  we  left  his  rock,  the 
hermit  detaching  his  own  Httle  boat,  accompanied  us  to  the 
largest  of  the  islands  in  this  lake,  where  there  is  another  her* 
mitage,  very  commodious,  with  a  handsome  cbapeh  Upon 
this  island,  there  is  also  a  noble  and  majestic  tower,  the 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Schwanau,  at  present  the  melan^ 
choiy  habitation  of  owls  and  ravens« 

The  history  of  this  ruined  castle,  which  contains  a  noble 
instance  of  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  just  and  successful 
resistance  of  tyranny  among  the  Swiss,  may  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

A   SINGULAR    PROPENSITY^ 

IJancing  in  Russia,  we  have  been  informed,  is  the  fa- 
vourite diversion  of  all  ranks. — ^In  Petersburgh,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  company  of  middling  persons  to  practise  it 
on  two  successive  days  in  the  weck^ — Not  long  since  an  old 
man  belonging  to  one  of  these  clubs,  made  himself  remark- 
able by  his  mania  for  this  diversion,  which  was  the  more 
striking  in  him,  it  being  so  singularly  in  contrast  with  his 
trade,  as  he  was  a  cofHn-maker.  Carrying  on  his  business 
in  the  wholesale  way,  he  earned  a  great  deal  of  money, 
which  he  not  only  spent  in  frequenting  every  place  where 
he  beard  of  a  dance,  but  even  wrote  to  foreign  parts  for  all 
the  new  dances  that  came  out,  with  their  muhic ;  which  were 
sent  him  by  the  post,  that  he  miglit  be  sure  to  have  tliem 
earlier  tlian  any  other  person. 


During  the  excessive  heats  of  the  Summer  of  1802,  tlie 
tiver  Soane,  in  France,  was  so  far  dried  up,  that  the  in- 
habitiuits  in  getting  stones  from  the  bottom  for  building, 
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discovered  some  marble  colutnns  and  valuable  fragments, 
with  some  copper  instrumfentg,  and  a  fib'tite  6f  bronze 
about  ten  inches  high,  representing  a  naked  woman  in  the 
act  of  rising,  and  with  her  hands  wringing  the-water  out  of 
ber  hair.  This  little  figtire  is  remarkably  graceful,  and 
bears  the  finest  proportions.  In  subsequent  researches  iii 
the  bed  of  that  river,  a  number  of  Surgical  instruments  have 
been  found,  with  broiize  medals  of  the  Emperors  Nero, 
Antoninus,  Vcspasiail  Domitian,  Ncrva,  &c. 

A  cdinpkie  Accomii  of  Thomas  Topham,  commonly  called 
the  Strong  Man  ;  for  thejirst  Hme  collected ^  with  maivy 

.  Tarticuldrs  ntvcr  before  viade  public;  togeihei^  with  the 
Portr(^it  of  this  singular  Character j  perfonning  one  of  hi^ 
amazing  Exhibitions  ofStrcngthi 

r>  HIS  extraordinary  person,  whose  musdular  exertions 
astonished  so  many  persons  in  this  metropolis,  ab6ut  the 
year  1741,  was  then  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  viz.  of  the  age 
of  3 1 .  He  T^'^uB  born  In  London,  and  when  he  had  obtained 
his  full  growth^  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high.  His 
fiithei*  being  a  fcarpenter^  he  Was  brcfbght  up  to  the  same 
business ;  but  feeling  his  superior  strength;  he  drd  hot  fol- 
low it  after  he  was  24  jreafs  of  age,  but  becahie  A  publi-. 
can ;  and  in  order  to  be  near  th<^  scene  of  thd  tnost  athletic 
exercises  then  exhibited  in  London,  vii.  tlie  famous  ring 
for  cudgelling,  wrestlings  backswotd  und  boxing,  oveir 
which  old  Vinegar  presided  in  liloorfields,  (befdre  the  pre- 
sent limgnificent  buildings  were  erected.)  Topharii  took 
the  Red  Lion  public  house  at  the  corner  of  the  City  Eoad, 
nearly  opposite  the  Old  HcJspital  of  St.  Luke's,  for  in-" 
curables.  In  this  house,  however^  .not^\•ithsta^ding  all  hiiir 
5trehgth  of  body,  Topham  failed,  probably  for  want  of 
strength  of  mind,  to  bear  up  against  the  iriconstimcy  of  hi» 
ivifo.     The  same  house,  if  we  maV  be  alio vv 04  tp  ^akc  anfy 
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remarks  upon  7ianies  otily^  was  not  less  unfortunate  to  & 
man  of  the  name  of  Samson,  who,  an.  well  a  strouo^cr 
man  than  himself,  went  out  from  thij  same  Red  Lion, 
much  worse  than  he  came  in. 

The  first  public  feat  performed  by  Topham,  of  much 
notoriety,  viz.  his  pulhng  against  a  horse,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  then  lived,  viz.  Moorfields; 
neither  was  it  s^ainst  stumps  that  he  put  his  feet ;  but 
against  the  dwarf  wall  dividing  Upper  from  Lower  IVIoor- 
fields.  He  afterwards  pulleil  against  two  horses,  but  as 
his  legs  were  placed  horizontally  instead  of  rising  parallel 
to  the  traces  of  the  horse,  he  was  jerked  from  his  scut,  and 
had  one  of  his  knees  much  bruised  and  huit ;  whereas  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Desaguliers,  that  had  he  been  in  a 
proper  position,  he  might  have  kept  his  situation  against 
the  pulling  of  four  horses,  witliout  the  least  inconvenience. 

The  feats^  which  Dr<  Desaguliers  says  he  himself  saw  1  '|^ 
perform,  are  as  follow : — 

By  the  strength  of  his  fingers  he  rolled  up  a  very  strong 
and  large  pewter  dish — he  broke  seven  or  eight  short  pieces 
of  a  tobacco  pipe  by  tfie  force  of  his  middle  finger, 
having  laid  them  on  his  first  and  tliird  finger — ^having 
tlirust  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco  pipe  under  his  gar- 
ter, his  legs  being  bent  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  ten- 
dons of  his  hams,  without  altering  the  bending  of  his  legs. 
Another  bowl  of  this  kind  he  broke  between  his  first  and 
second  finger,  by  pressing  them  together  sideways — he 
lifted  a  table  with  his  teeth  six  feet  long,  with  half  a  hun- 
dred weight  hanging  at  the  end  of  it,  holding  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  a  considerable  time. 

He  took  an  iron  kitchen  poker  about  a  yard  long  and 
three  inches  round,  and  struck  upon  his  bare  left  arm  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  nearly 
to  a  right  angle. 

With  such  another  poker^  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  hi$ 
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hands,  and  the  middle  of  it  against  the  back  of  his  neck^ 
he  brought  both  ends  of  it  together  before  him  ;  and  what 
was  yet  more  difficult,  he  puHcd  it  almost  strait  again. 

He  broke  a  rope  of  two  inches  circumference,  though  in 
consequence  of  his  awkward  manner,  he  was  obhged  to 
exert  four  times  more  strenoth  than  was  necessary. 

He  lifted  a  rolUng  stone  of  800  lbs.  weight,  with  his 
hands  only,  standing  in  a  frame  above  it,  and  taking  hold 
fef  a  chain  that  was  fastened  thereto. 

Doctor  Hutton  of  Birmingham,  speaking  of  Topham, 
is  right  in  asserting  tliat  he  also  kept  a  public  house 
ut  Islingian;  he  likewise  confirms  what  was  said  of  \mxK 
by  Dr.  Desagulicrs ;  besides  his  lifting  two  hogsheads 
uf  water — heaving  his  horse  over  the  turnpike-gate — »• 
carrying  the  beam  of  a  house  as  a  soldier  cairies  his  fire- 
lock, 'I'hese^  Dr.  Hutton  observes,  wtre  the  reports  cir- 
culated respecting  Topham  in  jtlie  country  ;  b^t  iiowever , 
belief  might  be  staggered,  he  observes,  she  recovered  her- 
Siulf,  when  this  second  Samson  appeared  at  Derby  as  a 
pcriotHner  in  public,  at  a  shilling  eacb  ypon  application 
to  Alderman  Cooper,  to  exhibit,  the  magistrate  was  sur- 
pristid  at  the  feats  he  prop.osed  ;  and  as  hi^  appearance  was 
like  that  of  odicr  men,  he  requested  hiixj  to  strip  that  he 
i/iight  examine  whether  hp  was  made  Jike  fheni,  but  he 
^>  as  found  extren^elv  muscular, — ^^Vll'at  were  hollows  under 
tiie  arms  and'  han^s  of  other*, 'were  filled  up  with  ligaments 
iji  him. 

From  tlie  jerk  he  received  from  the  two  horses,  Dr. 
Hutton  observed,  tliat  he  limped  a  little  in  his  walk  ;  and 
t^iough  a  wpU-madc  man,  had  nothing  singular  in  his  ap- 
pearance. . 

The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man  at  Derby,  \i\ 
M  honi  the  Doctor  observes,  the  strength  of  twelve  men  were 
united  ;  were  the  rolling  up  of  a  pewter  dish  of  seven 
pjui^ds,  as  a.  i»au  rgljs  up  a  sheet  of  paper — ^holding  a 
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jpewt^r  quart  at  arm'ii  length,  and  squeezing  the  sides  to^ 
gather  like  an  egg-shpU — ^lifting  200  weight,  with  his  little 
finger  and  moving  it  gently  over  his  lu:ad. — The  bodies  he 
touchedi  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  gravitation. — 
He  also  broke  a  rppe  fastened  to  the  flpori  that  would  have 
sustained  twenty  hundred  weight — lifted  the  oak  table  with 
half  a  hundred  weight  to  it ;  a  piece  of  Icathpr  b«ing  fixed 
to  one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold,  and  while  two  of  the  fceu 
9tood  upon  his  knees,  he  raised  the  end  of  it  with  the  M^eight  ^ 
higher  than  that  in  his  rpouth.  IVk.  Chambers,  thcu  Vicar 
of  All  Saints,  in  Derby,  who  weighed  27  stone,  he  took 
and  raised  with  one  hand,  his  head  being  laid  on  one  chair, 
and  his  feet  on  another.  Four  people  also,  14  stone  each, 
sat  upon  Topham-sbody,  and  these  he  heaved  at  pleasure. 
At  one  blow  he  struck  a  round  bur  of  iron,  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter,  against  his  naked  arm,  and  bent  it  like  a  bow. — 
Weakness  and  feetling  seemed  fled  togctlicr. 

Being  a  master  of  some  music,  Dr.  Hufcton  says  be  en- 
tertained the  company  at  Derby,  with  Mad  Tom. — The 
Doctor  also  heard  him  sing  a  solo  to  the  prgan  (then  tlui 
only  one  in  Derby)  in  St.  VVcrburgirs  Church ;  but  though 
he  might  perform  with  judgment,  j'ct  the  voice  more  ter- 
I'lble  than  sweet,  scarcely  seemed  human,  TJie  ostler  at 
the  Virgin  Inn,  where  Topham  put  up,  liaving  insulted 
him,  he  took  one  of  the  kitchen  (jpits  from  the  mantle-piece, 
^nd  bent  it  round  his  neck  like  a  handkerchief ;  but  as  he 
did  not  chuse  to  tiick  the  end  in  the  ostler's  bosom,  the 
pumbrpus  ornament  only  excited  the  laugh  of  the  com- 
pcany,  until  Topham  undertook  to  untie  his  ijon  cravat, — ► 
Hsid  he  pot  abounded  with  good-nature,  the  men  might 
have  been  in  fctir  for  the -safety  of  their  persons,  and  the 
M'omen  for  tliat  pf  their  pewter  §}ielvos.  One  blow  from 
him  would  for  c^'cr  have  silenced  those  heroes  of  the  fist, 
yf\\o  boas(  so  much  of  bpxing. 

But  tlip  circumstances  here  related  W  Dr.  Desagulicrs 
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and  Dr.  Huttoo^  were  oplj  tk^  ccMpipon  {^0  ^riinm^ 
ances  of  Toph^m,  M'hen  he  Went  aboot  purposely  to  shfm 
hinuclf  ^  some  ag^  perspfii  wbo  knew  him  in  )ii$  n#^h* 
hourhood,  relate  a  variety  of  pranks  whvrb  be  was  bccai;' 
^ionally  i^  tt>e  .habit  of  playing : — ^for  iostaoce,  one  night 
hiding  a  watchman  fa$t  a^Aeep  in  Im.box,  near  Chii^well* 
street,  he  topk  boUi»  and  carrying  the  load  with  the  greatesi 
c;ase,  at  lengtkdropped  the  watclnnaxi  and  hia  wooden  case 
over  the  wall  of  Tindall'a  burying  ground,  where  the  poor 
fellow,  only  italf  awake^  and  doubting  whether  he  was  in 
the  land  of  the  ii%ipgv  in.  recovering  from  his  fright,  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  t)ie  opening  of  the  graves  around  him.-«<* 
Another  tinie,  sitting  at  the  window  of  a  low  public  house, 
jji  the  same  street,  while  a  butcher  from,  a  slaughter-house 
\^  as  going  by  with  nearly  half  an  ox  on  his  back,  Topham 
iitlicved  him  of  it,  with  so  much  ease  and  dexterityt  that  the 
fl'Ilow  almost  petrified  with  astonbtmsent,  swore  that 
uothmg  but  tbe  devil  could  luive  flown  away  with  his  load^ 
A  third  time,  thinking  to  enjoy  a  little  sport  with  soime 
bricklayers,  by  removing  part  of  a  scaftbid  just  before,  they 
intended.to  strike  it,  from  a  sniali  building,  his  gi^asp  was 
so  rude,  that  a  part  of  the  front  wall  following  ttic  timber^ 
the  fellows  conceive^  it  had  been  the  effects  of  an  earth'* 
(jtiake,  and  immediately  ran,  without  looking  behind  them, 
into  an  adjoining  field.  Here,  however,  Topham  waa 
near  paying  dearly  for  bis  jest,  as  one  of  the  poles  struck 
him  on  his  side,  dnd  gave  him  great  pain. 

Another  time  being  persuaded  by  one  of  his  acquaint-- 
ance,  to  accompany  him  on  board  a  West  Indiaman  in  the 
river,  and  being  presoiited  with  a  cocoa  nut,  lie  threw  one 
of  the  saUors  into  the  utmost  astonishment,  by  suddenly 
cracking  it  close  to  his  ^r,  with  the  same  facility  as  we 
crack  an  egg-shell ;  and  upoq  some  remark  being  made 
upon  an  observation  deemed  rather  insolent,  by  the  pfi^te^ 
ottlic  sliip,  Topham  repU(^»  that  hq  could  hii^e  cracked 
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the  bowsprit  cv4r  his  head ;  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  there 
tras  not  the  least  doubt.  ,    . 

Another  time,  a  race  being  to  be  run  on  the  Hackncy- 
Boad,  when  a  fellow  with  a  horso  imd  cart,  woukl  attempt 
to  keep  close  to  the  contending  paitiQS,  nanch  to  the  displca^ 
cure  of  the  spectators  in  general ;  Topharo,  who  was  one 
cf  dien),  stepping  into  the  rood,  seized  the  tail  of  the  cart, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  fellow's  exertions,  in  whipping  his 
horse  to  get  forward,  bis  drew  tliem  both  backwards,  witli 
the  greatest  ease  and  velocity  ;  and  while  the  pleasure  of 
the  beholdci*s  wus  at  the  highest  point  of  griitiiication,  thu 
surpriae  ^nd  rage  of  tltc  driver  ^emed  to  be  bej'ond  all  ex. 
pressibn,  nodiing  preventing  him  from  exercising  his  whip, 
upon  the  immediate  cause  of  his  chagrin,  but  the  probablu 
fear  of  his  being  pulled  or  crushed  to  pieces. 

During  the  time  he  kept  a  public  housc»  two  fellows,  ex^ 
tremely  qaarrelsbme,  thoiigh  {xitiently  borne  with  for  a 
considerable  time,  at  length  proceeded  so  far,  that  notliiiig- 
would  satisfy  them,  but  fighting  the  landlord.  But  as  tlu^y 
could  be  appeased  no  other  way,  Topham,  at  length,  seiz- 
ing them  both  by  the  napeof  tlie  neck,  with  the  same  faci- 
lity as  if  they  had  been  children,  he  knocked  both  their 
heads  together,  till  peifectly  sensible  of  their  error,  thi»y 
became  as  abject  in  asking  pardon,  as  they  had  before  been 
itisok^t  in  giving  offence. 

Still  this  second  Samson  was  not  without  his  Dalilah  ; 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife  was  hinted  at  before  ;  but  thoua:h 
not  generally  known,  her  partiaUty  for  some  other  person, 
had  such  an  eiTect  upon  Topham,  that,  unable  to  bear  thn 
reflections  it  excited  in  his  mind,  after  Ideating  her  very 
severely,  ho  put  a  period  to  his  own  existence,  and  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age. 

The  circumstance  represented  in  our  plate,  was  another 
in  which  strength  operated  to  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
of  a  number  of  beholders ;  and  in  fact,  su^h  was  the  im-» 
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prcssion  that  he  left  on  the  miods  of  the  people  in  London, 
that  he  was  represented  in  some  of  his  feats  upon  seteraj 
signs,  more  than  one  of  Mrhich  are  aliil  remaining ;  one 
in  particular,  oVer  a  public  house  near  the  May<-pole  iu 
East  Smithfield,  represents  him  in  tlie  act  of  puUing  against 
two  dray-horses. 

It  should  have  been  noticedi  that  our  representation  of 
Thomas  Topham  was,  in  consequence  of  his  lifting  three 
hogsheads  of  water,  weighing  1836  pounds,  in  Bath^reet, 
Cold -bath-fields,  on  the  28th  of  May  174-1,  in  honour  as 
it  is  said,  of  Admiral  Vernon,  or  rather  in  conamemoratioa 
of  his  taking  Porto  Bello  with  six  ships  only.  Thousands 
of  people  were  assembled  on  this  occasion. 

Singular  Qualities  of  the  Egyptian  EabItit. 

1  HE  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  River  Nile,  » 
found  to  have  a  remarkable  quality.  Keep  it  for  montlis, 
and  no  alteration  will  be  perceived  in  its  T^neight,  however 
variable  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  even  if  repeatedly 
weighed  the  same  day,  and  so  in  succession  until  the  mid« 
die  of  June,  when  the  river  begins  to  rise,  precisely  at 
which  time  the  earth  which  has  been  preserved  from  waste 
and  moisture,  becomes  more  ponderous,  and  its  weiglit 
will  be  daily  found  to  increase,  till  the  river  has  attained 
its  height.  This  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile  becoming 
more  condensed  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  on  the 
very  day  when  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  most  inveterate 
plagues  have  been  found  to  break  out  suddenly  in  Cairo.-^ 
In  Egypt,  they  prepare  and  clarify  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
by  stirring  it  about  in  large  stone  jars  with  a  few  bruised 
almonds  :  some  little  time  ^ter  which  it  is  drawn  off  for 
use.  Perhaps  some  method  of  this  kind  ^igbt  Jiave  the 
effect  of  clarifying  beer  and  other  liquors. 

M AVERY. 
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BRAVERY. 

rWe  are  indebted  for  the  following  Communics^tion  to  a  Gentl^an  who  b^'I- 

a  high  Rank  in  the  British  Service.  ] 

In  a  sortie  made  some  time  since,  from  Dunkirk,  a  severe 
contest  was  held  for  some  time  with  a  part  of  the  arniy 
tinder  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  Toward-; 
the  dose  of  the  action,  and  during  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  an  officer  of  cavalry  belonging  to  the  garrison,  per- 
ceived a  national  standard  Ijang  on  the  ground,  either 
dropped  in  the  flight,  or  fallen  from  the  hands  of  an  en- 
sign, killed  or  wounded.  Though  he  was  himsdf  at  the 
same  lime  most  closely  pressed  by  a  detachment,  after  bar- 
ing twice  valiantly  cut  his  way  through  bodies  of  Hanove- 
rian infantry,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  seizing  the 
standard,  remounted.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  seated 
himself,  when  the  pursuers  came  up,  and  a  grenadier  of 
the  British  cavalry,  demanded  him  as  his  prisoner,  with 
tlie  surrender  of  his  flag.  The  French  officer  replied,  that 
lie  was  determined  to  carry  it  to  the  fortress,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  He  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  his  charge  ; 
and  when  at  last  fortune  had  given  the  advantage  to  his  ad- 
versary, he  persisted  in  declaring,  that  he  would  neither 
be  made  prisoner,  nor  give  up  the  colours  ;  that  he  knew 
hoir  to  die,  but  not  to  dishonour  himself  or  the  nation. — 
The  result  was,  that  he  actually  suflfercd  himself  to  be  shot 
through  the  bead,  and  thus  did  this  standard  fall  into  our 
possession.  The  Duke  of  York,  with  one  of  his  aid-dir- 
camp,  came  up  at  the  instant,  and  were  spectators  of  the 
vmexampled  bravery  and  resolution  of  this  magnanimous 
Bon  of  Mars. 

THE   BL\CK  XAKE  IN   SWISSEIltAKD. 
[Translated  from  the  French.] 

,  Germany  has  to  boast  of  its  Black  Forest,   and  '  the 
writers  of  Romance,  of  dieir  Black  Castles  and  Caverns 

without 
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nviibout  number  ;  however,  .the  S\vis9  Finstersee^  situated 
in  tlie  Canton  of  Zug,  has  appeared  a  singular  phenome* 
xion  to  the  few  travellers  who  have  visited  that  tomantic 
quarter  on  foot.  It  Is  situated,  says  a  latfe  traveller,  in  a 
circular  bason,  and  eoncealed  till  you  come  directly  dpon 
it  by  the  surrounding  hills;  From  a  declivity  rather  stcep^ 
he  says^  having  the  first  view  of  this  watci*,  I  could  not 
readily  account  for  its  appearance;  my  eye^  seemed 
as  if  suddenly  aHbctod  by  the  rcfiectioa  of  the  sun-beam? 
from  a  surface  of  ice  ^  but  in  a  moment  after,  the  smooth 
kvel^  beneath  my  feet^  seemed  changed  to  a  dcfcp  green. 
Tliis  hue,  from  which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the 
Black  Liike,  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  th^  foliage 
and  pasturage,  which  rising  thickly  all  around  it,  cannot 
do  6th^wiso  than  darken  the  surface  of  this  Lake^  Its  ex^ 
tent  is  not  large  i  but  in  a  country  where  youi*  ears  aro 
IJearly  deafened  by  the  roaring  ^f  distant  t6rtents,  the  rip- 
jiling  of  the  smaller  brocks  and  rills  down  the  rocks  and 
precipices,  together  with  a  contimaal  rustling  of  leaves  and 
saplins  shaken  by  the  winds ;  any  imagC/  which^  like  that 
of  a  lake^  suggests  the  idea  of  stillness,'  cannot  be  otiier-' 
wise  than  agreeable^  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  stranger 
is  saluted  by  the  hospitable  peasants  in  this  quaiter,  the 
yudc  symphony  proceeding  from  various  objects  I  have  just 
described,  compel  them  to  speak  so  load,  tliat  the  former 
would  inmgine  they  were  dispkased  with  Mm— an  idea 
entirely  misplaced,'  as  the  Swiss  peasant  is  so  cOrdial,  even> 
in  hi$  manner,  of  shaking  hanck  with  a  visitor^  ^that  you 
would  almost  apprehend  the  disfccatipii  of  your  fingers,— 
Another  peculiarity  in  these  lonely  regions,  is  the  parti* 
fculiir  cry  of  the  eo\<'  heWs  j  whicli  being  cbnvcycd  by 
the  echoes  froYn  mountain  io  mountain,  the  docile  beasts 
on  hearing  it,  will  immediately  collect  themselves  together^ 
;ind  IbUow  the  cry  wherever  it  may  lead  them* 
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1NTER3E8T1NC    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    EARTHaUAKE    At 
Lni^on,   DESCRIBED  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS* 

(Concluded from  page  lOO.J 

I  co^LD  never  learn  that  thi8  terrible  fire  was  owing  to 
any  snbterraneons  ertkption,  as  some  reported,  but  to  three 
causes,  which  all  concurring  at  the  same  time,  will  natu- 
rally account  for  the  prodigious  havoc  it  made  ;  the  first  of 
November  being  AU  Saints  Day,  a  high  festival  among  the 
Portuguese,  every  altar  in  erCiy  church  and  chapel  (some, 
of  M'hich  have  more  than  twenty)  was  illuminated  with  a 
number  of  wax  tapers  and  lamps,  as  customary ;  these  set- 
ting fire  to  the  curtains  and  timber-work  that  fell  with  the 
shock,  the  conflagration  sopn  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  being  there  joined  with  the  fires  in  the  kitchen 
chimnies,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  inight  easily 
hare  destroyed  the  whole  city,  though  no  other  cause  had 
concurred,  especially  as  it  met  with  no  interruption. 

With  regard  to  the  buildings,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
sdidest,  in  general,  fell  the  first  *,  among  which,  besides 
those  already  menticxied,  were,  the  Granaries  of  the  public 
Corn  Market ;  the  ^eat  Royal  Hospital  in  the  Rocieu,  that 
called  the  Misericordia,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  orphan 
girls,  most  of  whom  perished ;  the  fine  church  and  convent 
of  St.  Domingo,  where  was  one  of  the  largest  and  noblei>t 
libraries  in  Europe  ;  the  grand  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
supported  by  two  rows  of  white  marble  pillars,  with  the 
miraculous  image  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Cannel>  wha 
could  not  save  her  favourite  temple  from  min ;.  the  old 

*  This  circumstalu^e  seems  tofiLvour  Dr.  Stukeley^s  opinion,  that  earths 
quakes  are,  in  a  great  measure,,  owing  to  electrical  shocks  {  and  P  remember, 
when  the  earthqudces  were  felt  in  London,  that  the  greatest  force  was  reported 
to  bate  been  perceived  by  those  persons  who  weve- placed  with  their  backs  nea« 
the  south  wall  o^  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  King's  Bench,  in  Westmin* 
Iter  Hail,  where  its  thickness  was  said  to  be  not  less  tlian  seven  or  eight  feet. 

Cathedral^ 
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Cathedral,  whieh  was  ^f  an  excessive  thickness ;  the  notgw 
Dificent  church  of  the  regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustine^  not 
much  unlike  our  St.  Paul%  though  not  to  be  compared  to 
it  for  bigness,  and  reckoned  by  connoisseurs,  the  finest 
piece  of  architecture  in  Europe,  whesre  lay  the  bodies  of 
the  late  King  John^  and  several  of  the  Royal  Family,  whose 
monuments,  by  the  fall  of  the  cupola,  were  crushed  in 
pieces ;  the  -Castle^  or  Citadel,  wherein  the  ancient-^rchives 
and  records  were  reposited  ;  the  Prison  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  Holy  Office,  as  it  is  called,  with  that  of  the  Limoeira, 
which  was  a  palace  of  the  Moorish  King's,  over  which  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  was  held,  for  the  trying  of  cri- 
minals.   In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  parti« 
cular  damages  in  buildings  x>nly ;  to  say  all  in  one  word^ 
«:very  parish  church,  convent,  nunnery,  palace,  and  public 
edifice,  with  an  infinite  number  of  private  houses,  were 
either  thrown  down,  or  so  miserably  shattered^  that  it  was 
rendered  dangexous  to  pass  by  them.    As  to  the  people 
who  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  were  crushed  to  death  in  their  own  houses,  in 
some  of  which  no  less  than  forty  persons  were  killed^  (as 
a  family  lived  on  every  floor)  either  meeting  with  imme*' 
diate  death,  or  having  had  their  limbs  broken  by  the  fall  of 
$he  stones  in  the  streets ;  you  may  easily  judge  what  pro- 
digious numbers  must  liave  perished  in  the  churches  and 
<ronvents,  as  the  first  shock  happened  at  high  mass,  when 
they  were  assembled  at  their  devotions^,     J  have  already 
given  you  some  instances,  and  you  aiay  j^dge  of  the  rest 
by  what  follows ; 

In  the  large  convent  of  St.  Frani^is,  which  consisted  of 
near  three  hundred  friars,  tlie  roof  f«fll  down  as  they  were 
singing  in  the  chohr,  and 9  at  the  seme  time,  a  high  gallery 
over  the  west  door  fronting  the  great  altar,  and  buried  all, 
except  about  eighteen  of  the  community^  with  the  nume- 
rous congregation  bcjow,    In  tlie  monastery  of  Siiuta  Clara, 
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a  bed  for  them,  of  camels*  dung  burnt,  and  the  place 
mliereon  the  ashes  do  rest,  is  of  a  very  tliiti  matter  made  of 
earth,  bat  mixed  "^ith  the  camels^  duixg  in  the  makings 
j|,ud  some  pigeons'  dung  amongst  it :  yet  herein  consisteth 
not  the  secret  only ;  for  there  is  a  concave  or  hoflow  place, 
about  three  feet  breadth  under  it,  whereon  is  likewise 
spread  another  layer  of  camels'  dung,  and  under  that  is  tlie 
place  where  the  fire  is  made  :  yet,  can  I  not  riglity  call  it 
iire,  because  it  appeareth  to  be  nothing  but  embers  ;  for  I 
Gould  not  discern  it,  but  to  be  hte  ashes,  yielding  a  tem- 
perate heat  to  the  next  concave ;  and  the  heat  being  resisted 
fcy  the  layer  of  dung  next  it,  (which  dung  being  green, 
and  laid  upOn  pieces  of  withered  trees,)  delivereth  forth  an 
extraordinary  vapour,  and  tlkit  vapour  cntercth  the  hol- 
loAv  concave,  next  under  the  eggs^  where>  in 'time,  it 
pierceth  the  aforesaid  mixed  earth,  whicli  toucheth  the 
ashes  whereon  the  eggs  are  kid,  and  so  serveth  as  a  neces- 
sai-y  receptacle  for  all  the  heat  coming  from  underneath.— 
This  artificial  lieat,  gliding  through  the  embers,  whereon 
the  eggs  lie,  doth  by  degrees  warm  through  the  shells, 
and  so  infuseth  life  by  the  same  proportions  of  heat :  thus, 
in  scven^  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  sometimes  twelve  days,  life 
continucth  by  this  artificial  means.  Now,  when  the  fumcr 
perceivcth  life  to  appear,  -and  that  the  shells  begin  to 
break,  then  he  beginneth  to  gather  them;  but  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  he  hardly  gathers  three  score  thousand, 
sometimes  but  fifty  diousandy  and  som,etimes  (when  the  day 
is  overcast)  not  twenty  thousand  ,  and  if  there  c&ance  any 
lightning,  thunder,  or  rain,  then,  o(  2l  thousand*,  he  ga- 
thers not  one  ^  for  then  they  all  miscarry  p.hd  die. — And 
tliis  is  to  be  remembered  withal,  that  be  the  weather  never 
so  fair,  the  air  perfectly  clear,  and  eveiy  thing  as  tliem- 
f elves  can  desire,  and  let  the  chickens  be  hatched  iti  the 
test  manner  that  may  be,  yet  have  they  either  a  claw 
too  much  or  too  little  3  for  soiwetijuaes  they  Iiave  five  claws, 
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sometimes  six,  some  but  two  before  a;ad  one  behiad,  and 
seldom,  very  few  or  any  in  their  right  shape.   Afterwards, 
when  the  people  come  to  receive  their  eggs,  that  they  be- 
fore had  brought  to  the  furner,  he  gives  to  ^very  one  rate- 
ably,  according  Hb  the  furnace  yield^,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  tenth  for  his  labour.: — Thus^  bav@  you  the  aecr/E^t  of 
hatching  eggs,  by  heat  artificial,  dt  the  town  of  Pbilbites^ 
in  the  Land  of  Goshen^  which,  I  think,  were  in  vain  to  be 
practised  in  England  ;  because  the  an*  there  is  hardly  ten 
days  together  clarified,  neither  h  there  any  camels^  dung; 
thou^  they  have  dung  df  othbi*  beasts  every  way  a3  hot  i 
therefore,  when  the   Sun   is  in  Cancer,  Leo,  or  Virgo; 
you  may,  if  yoii  please,  try  what  may  be  done.   Perhaps 
some  will  think  this  to  be  a  lye,  or  fable  ;  but  to  such  I 
imswer,  I  can  urge  their  credence  no  farther  than  my  faith 
and  truth  can  persuade  them : — And  if  thereon  they  will 
not  believe  me,  let  them  take  jpains  to  make  their  own 
eyes  a  witness,  and  when  they  have  paid  as  dearly  as  J 
have  done;  (for  Uie  sight  of  this  and  other  things,  cost  me 
tn  hundred  marks  in  fifty  days,)  their  judgments  will  be 
better  confirmed. 


T'he  Great  Gi^n  ;  o)\  Turkish  Piece  of  Orcbxarice^  vi 
Si.  James's  Park :  Being  a  circumstantial  Accoimi  of  its 
Capture  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt; .  and-  the  plocuig  of  it 
upon  the  Parade  yiear  tJie  Horse  Guards, 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  present,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer situation  of  this  singular  curiosity,  will  long  remain 
tlistlDguished  in  history i  It  may  be  recoUected,  that  a 
handsome  piece  of  brails  ordnance^  much  moie  portabki 
than  this  Turkish  or  Egyptian  piece  of  cannon^  stood^  on 
this  part  of  the  parade  before^  and  was  thought  to  have 
been  removed,  principally  because  it  appears  to  have  beoil 
the  design  of  tlie  conspirators  under  Colonel  Dcspard,  in 
Jbeb;  1803,  to  have  seized,  upon  tliis  gun,  and  used  it  as 
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an  instrument  for  the  deUruction  of  his  Majesty  and  riiifit* 
bers  of  his  peaceable  subjects.    If  any  doubt  could  be  dt- 
tertained  of  this  horrid  design,  the  evidence  against  Wood, 
one  of  the  culprits,  Would  sufficiently  remove  it.    This  de- 
sperado,   it  appeal^,   said   "  he  would  contrive  to  post 
himsolf  (being  otie  of  the  guards)  as  sentinel  over  the  great 
^un  in  the  park,  and  load  it,  and  as  his  Majesty's  carriage 
tvas  passing  to  the  Parliameni-hotlse,  fire  it  off,  and  blow 
the  carriage  all  to  pieces/*    Upon  the  evidence  also  of 
John  Emblin,  it  appeared,  that  when  some  of  tliesc  pcr'- 
sons  were  at  the  Oakley  Arms  public-house,  tlie  evidence 
being  present,  he  heard  one  of  thent,  Btdughton  say,  *'  My 
boys,  tve  have  got  the  complete^st  plan  in  the  world,  to  do 
the  business  Without  any  trouble  :  load  the  great  guti  in  the 
park  with  four  balls  or  chain  shot,' and  fii-c  it  at  his  Majesty 
in  the  coach — he'd  be  d — n'd  if  it  would  not  send  him  to 
Hell."     This  expression,  shocking  the  witness,  the  latter 
said,  "  Do  you  consider  how  fnany  live*  you  will  take 
away."    He  then  said,  •'  d — n  them,  let  them  keep  out  of 
the  way," — He  also  said^  *•  the  danhon  would  play  hell 
with  the  houses  about  the  Treasury."    Some  said  the  can- 
non would  be  too  low ;  another  said  it  might  easily  be 
raised  an  inch :  and  another  objecting  that  it  might  miss  his 
Majesty,  Broughton  replied,  "  Then,  d — n  him,  we  must 
maiuhandle  him."    Thus,  the  shocking  design  of  these 
men,  may  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  removal  of 
that  handsome  piece  of  ordnance.     But,  to  return  to  tins 
Turkish  piece  of  ordndhce,  which  has  succeeded  that  brass 
piece  which  was  placed  on  the  parade  of  St.  James's  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11. ;  though  its  origin  be  doubtful,  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  taken  upon    a  redoubt    near 
Alexandria,  which  bad  been  occupied  by  the  French  in  tlie 
famous  battle  of  the  2 1  St  of  March  1801.     Like  many  of 
the  Turkish  cannon,  this  piece  seemed  to  have  been  partly 
imaiovable  where  it  wag  fixed,  excepting  tlic  <;apacity  of 
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ftrnlng  it  a  little  pn  either  side.  Other  Turkish  pieces, 
we  ar^  told,  are  at  th^  Dardanelles,  wbi^h  are  so  long  and 
cui^brQUs,  th^^  they  ci^i  ncithpr  be  moved  por  used  with 
safety. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mip  seems  to  have  no  taste  for  an- 
tiquities, throws  no  light  upon  the  capture  of  this  ciurious 
pi^ece  of  Turkish  ordnance,  oi^  th^  21st  of  March ;  he  only 
remarks,  that  one  of  thp  two  pieces  of  cjannon  taken  that 
day,  was  an  Austrian  piece,  and  that  thp  four  horses  that 
drew  it,  were  killed.  The  ciy uc$a$  piece  now  in  the  Park, 
when  first  taken  was  twenty  feet  long  ;  but  as  we  learn, 
being  much  battered  j§ip4  t^ruised  in  the  muzzle,  was  after- 
v/fu-ds  cut  clown  to  (he  length  of  sixteen  feet  one  inch. — It 
is  of  a  fluted  make,  with  ra^sed-work  qf  hierpglypliics, 
with  two  inscriptions  on  it,  not  yet  decyphered ;  it  '^  five 
feet  three  inches  .in  circumference,  seven  ipches  and  a  half 
in  the  bore,  an4  sixteen  feet  one  inch  lo|)g  i  its  weight  is 
fi^hty-four  hundred,  twp  quarters,  and  fourteen  pounds : 
\ks  carriage  on  which  xt  is  placed,  is  a  new  one,  and  stands 
five  feet  high,  and  is  about  fourteen  fee^  long*  It  is  ele- 
gantly carved,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Pojosonby ;  it  is 
u1;k>  sq  well  painted,  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from 
l>ronze^  J'iie  carve^rwqrk  represents  ^rit^iya  seated  \ipon 
a  I^ion,  with  a  complete  View  of  Egypt  and  its  Pyramids ; 
^  Crocodile  fiighly  finished ;  a  Turkish  Sabre,  a  Trun- 
cheon, a  Crow^  with  O.  R.  and  a  Star  and  Garter»  The 
l>rcech  of  the  cannQi)  rests  upon  a  Sphynx  ;  and  to  protect 
i^  fro^  the  mischief  whi^h  might  be  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
QiissiQp  of  the  people  toq  near  it,  when  it  was  brought 
iiito  the  P|y:k  on  Monday  ^^^a^ph  21,  it  was  surrounded  by 
the  railing  called  chcveux  4^  firize.  And  notwithstanding 
a  pavement  was  nifuie  ^n  purpose  for  it,  the  weight  of  it 
was  so  great,  that  it  l^roj^e  and  sunk  the  stonesi  pn  which  it 
was  placed..  Being  taJken  at  Alexandria^  by  Gen,  Lawsoi^ 
ff  the  Royal  Artillery,  that  pfBcer  insppcted  its  puttipg 
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he  livcdf     Soon  after,  his  ambition  increa^g,  be  left  hU 
popr  eqiployn^ent,  and  enlisted  in  the  Roman  army,  i^'her^ 
he  soon  became  remarkable  for  his  great  strength,  disci- 
pline and  courage.    This  gigantic  man,  we  are  told,  wa« 
eight  feet  and  a  h^lf  high ;  he  had  strength  corresponding 
to  Iiis  size,  being  not  more  remarkable  for  the  magnitude, 
than  the  symmetry  of  his  person,     H^  wife's  bracelet 
usually  served  him  for  a  thumb-ring  ;  ^pd  hi^  strengtii  wat 
so  great,  that  he  was  ^ble  to  draw  fi  carriage  which  two 
oxen  could  not  move.     Up  pould  strike  o^^  a  horse's  teeth 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  break  its  thigl^  widi  a  kick. — 
His  diet  was  a«  extraordinary  as  his  endowpaents :  he  ge- 
perally  cat  forty  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and 
drank  six  gajlon$  of  wine,  without  comiiutting  any  de- 
bauch in  either.     With  a  frame  so  athletic,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  ipiud  undaunted  in  danger,  a^d  neither  fearing 
per  regarding  any  man.   The  first  time  h^  was  niade  knowq 
was  to  the  emperor  Severys,  who  was,  $li^n  cejebi^ting 
games  on  the  birth-day  of  his  son  Ge^^«     Maximii\  was  at 
tlmt  time  ^  rude  coqntryman,  and  raquested  the  emperor 
to  be  permlttijd  to  coutpnd  for  the  prizes  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  best  runners,  wrestlers,  and  boxers  of  tho 
^^vniy.     3evevus,  unwilling  to  infringe  the  military  disci- 
pline, would  not  permit  him  at  first,  a;;  he  was  a  Tbsacian 
peasant,  to  coujbat,  except  with  slaves,  against  whom  his 
strength  appeared  astonishing.     He  overcame  sixteen  in 
Tanning,  one  after  tlie  other:  he  then  kept  up  with  the 
emppror  on  horseback ;  and  haviqg  fatigued  liim  in  the 
course,  he  was  opposed  to  seven  of  tlie  ippst  active  soldiers, 
and  overcame  thcna  with  the  greatest  cpse^   -From  that  cir- 
cumstance he  was  particularly  noticed,  and  was  taken  into 
the  cpippror's  body-guard;  in  which,  and  by  the  usual 
gradation  of  preferment,  he  came  to  be  chief  commander. 
He  had  been  equally  remarkable  for  his  sipiplicity,  dispir 
pline,  and  virtue  ;  but,  upon  coming  tQ  the  empirPt  Wjis 
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•  « 

ft>iinci  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  cruelty  that  had 
ever  disgraced  power ;  fearful  of  nothing  himself,  he  seemed 
to  sport  with  the  terrors  of  all  mankind. 


KBW   DISCOVERIES   AND   INVENTIONS^ 

Another  Antiparos  ;  or,  a  natural  Grotto  discovered^ 

In  the  district  of  Faliconi  near  Nice,  say  the  late  Italian 
Jditrnals,  a  grotto  has  been  descried ;  which,  we  are 
dssured,  in  respect  to  its  beauty,  is  equal  either  to  that  of 
the  Sybil  at  Rome,  or  that  of  Antiparos.  The  entrance  to 
this  newly-discovered  curiosity,  is  through  a  sipall  emi- 
nc^tice,  and  in  its  form  bearing  resemblance  to  an  egg.--^ 
Its  first  appearance,  at  the  extremity  of  this  entrance,  is 
similar  to  a  salopn,  tolerably  regular,  and  sufficiently  spa- 
cious  to  contain  400  persons.  The  alabaster  pillars  upoiv 
wliich  it  is  supported  are  uniform,  and  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme.— Citizen  Barbesis,  of  Nice,  has  taken  the  pains  to 
illuminate  this  grotto,  and  is  now  employed  in  making  a 
lira  wing  of  the-  same.  ^ 

THE    PELAOOSTOP. 

JVl«  C/OLLIN,  a  Swede,  and  by  profession  a  mathemati- 
cal instrument  maker,  has  lately  constructed  aii  instrument 
calculated  to  discover  any  of  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  at  least  to  a  very  considerable  depth : — for  instance, 
a  piece  of  metal  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  53  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  darker  objects  from  a  distance 
of  27  feet. — And  from  a  peculiar  mode  in  the  direction  of 
this  iastrument,  there  is  no  difference  in  its  discovery  of 
objects  under  water,  either  in  clear  or  cloudy  weather M? 
Neither  is  the  wind  any  hindrance  to  its  operation,  and  it 
is  at  the  same  time  so  portable  and  convenient,  that  it  may 
be  managed  by  one  person  only. — It  has  lately  been  proved 

at  StocWiolm,  and  its  utility  accurately  deuned. 
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Ak  account  of  a  curious  iriHgazine  pistol,  which  }ia^ 
been  some  time  past  used  by  Lord  Camelford,  in  various 
^arts  of  the  worlds  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson.— ^When  loaded,  it  is  capable  of  beiiig  discharged 
nine  times  successively  through  the  same  barrel,  and  is  so 
Constructed,  that  the  use  of,  it  is  neither  attended  with  dan- 
ger or  uncertainty. 

Baron  Edeicrantz  has  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  at  Paris,  a  new  lamp,  in  which, 
by  means  of  mercury  and  a  weight,  the!  oil  is  made  to  ascend 
to,  and  i*emain  at  any  particular  height. 

CAvA#.i£a  Landolika,  of  Syracuse,  has  rc-dificovered 
the  art  of  making  paper  of  the  papgttiSf  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  Syracuse. 

iTONES  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  FALLEN  FROM  THE  SKIES* 

Citizen  Vaugelin,  of  the  French  National  Institute, 
has  lately  procured  specimens  of  the  stones  analysed  by 
Mr.  Howard,  brought  from  Benares  in  the  East  Indies  • 
from  Yorkshire  in  England ;  from  Sienne  in  Italy  ;  and 
from  Bohemia,  to  ^vhich  he  has  joined  those  which  fell  in 
France  in  1789  and  1790.  He  has  remarked,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Howard,  that  these  small  stones  resefnhle  each  other 
Ito  exactly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them* 
J)iBerent  analyses  have  convinced  him,  that  they  idl  con- 
tain the  sam^  principles;  namely,  silex,  magnesia^  iron, 
liickcl,  and  sulphur.  AH  these  resiilis^  with  the  experi-' 
inents  of  M.  Chladni,  well  known  by  his  experiments  upon 
the  vibration  of  surfaces,  concur  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  origin  of  the  stones  abovc-tnentionedi  is  exterior  to  out 
globe f  for  hitherto  no  siofiilar  stones  have  beepi  found  in  it^ 
interior. 

It  is  further  observed,  that  none  of  the  stoties  emitted  by 
Uny  of  the  volcanoes  hitherto  known,  have  any  identity 

With  the  stones  fat^umed  to  have  fallen  from  th^  sky. 
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A  curious  Description  of  ihe  laIk^est  Bell  m  the  WoM\ 

[Veniiied  by  W.Tawb'ue,  Senior  ^  1772.3 
The  greatest  Bell  the  World  can  show, 
Is  that  in  Russia ;  at  Moscd. 


This  wondVoiis  tell,  ifrom  skirt  unto  liks  crowrii 
Is  nineteen  feet,  three  thick  ils  bole  aroUhd ; 
feet  twenty-three  diameter  in  skirt, 
-^\nd  more  than  seventy  feet  its  circlc-girt. 
Ik  weight,  (if,  justly.  Fame  tlie  truth  resounds,) 
Three  hundred,  sixty-,  and  six  thousand  pounds  ; 
And,  if  these  pounds  are  right,  and  justly  number'd; 
They  make  three  thousand,  sixty,  and  six  hundred. 
Then,  deem  each  score  of  pounds  so  many  one's. 
They'll  make  one  hundred^  eighty-three j  in  tons : 
Should  every  hundred  take  one  real  pound 
Of  clapper  weight,  (to  give  its  tone  or  sound  ;) 
Tlien  flight  and  ball  must  very  nearly  be 
la  hundred  weights,  the  number  thirty -three. 
One  hundred  able  men  this  bell  can  raise, 
(Which  only  rings  on  some  peculiar  days  ;) 
Wliose  pow'rful  sway  each  artful  ringer  feels, 
By  well-made  ropes  which  work  on  various  wheels- 
Its  frame  being  burnt  by  fire,  it  fell  to  th'  ground. 
Whereby  'twas  broke,  and  lost  its  weight  add  soiind  } 
More  than  two  hundred  men  with  ease  may  stand 
Within  the  qompass  of  its  circle  band : 
This  wond'rous  bell's  vast  magnitude  is  seen 
By  th'  Harp  and  Crown,  oii  Howe's  Hill,  lofty  Green. 

ThefoUowing  Feats  of  Strength  are  tlumght  much  of; 
but  what  are  they  when  compared  to  the  Strength  of 

TOPHAM, 

A  MAN  lately,  (May  1803)  in  the  city  of  Chester,  for  3 
trifling  wager,  carried  a  load  of  lOOlb,  weight.  This  will^ 
however,  appear  no  extraordinary  act,  when  compared 
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with  the  herculean  feat  performed  by  the  present  newsman 
of  the  Hereford  Journal,  on  the  Boss  circuit  (Turner.) — 
This  man,  about  33  years  ago,  when  employed  at  the 
Castle  Mill,  near  that  city,  for  a  considerable  sum,  carried 
^  three  times  round  the  town-hall,  no  less  than  twelve  bushels 
of  wheat,  (the  customary  measure  often  gallons)  amount- 
ing with  the  bags  to  the  enormous  weight  of  972lb.  and 
upwards.  The  wheat  was  contained  in  three  bags  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  one  on  each  shoulder,  the  other  thrown 
across,  and  lashed  together. 


A    STRANGE    PROPENSITY    IN    A    PRINCE* 
[Translated  from  the  French.] 

For  Kirhfs  Magazine  of  Remarkable  Characters. 
XRINCE  Bathiani,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Hungary  ;  but  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Rome 
in  1797,  seems  to  have  placed  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory 
in  possessing  the  most  exact  and  minute  ideas  of  the  game 
of  chess. — If  it  were  possible  to  realize  the  ideas  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Addison,  and,  according  to  him,  to  dissect 
and  analyse  the  body  of  this  Prince,  nothuig,  it  is  prcsumcfl, 
could  be  found  in  his  head  or  his  heart,  but  the  models  of 
the  various  pieces  made  use  of  by  chess-players,  from  the 
Pawn  to  the  King. — He  sees,  he  hears  ;  he  speaks  of  no- 
thing but  chess  :   chess  is  the  first  thoughts  of  his  waking 
hours  and  the  last  of  his  slumbers:    All  the  motives  that 
move,  agitate,  or  inflame  other  men,  are  to  him  lifclc>s 
and  inert.     "  In  vain  (says  M.  Joseph  Gorani)   did  I  en- 
deavour to  detach  him,  but  for  a  moment,  from  the  pre- 
cious chain  of  ideas  which  he  caresses.     The  state  of  his 
country,  to  which  I  wished  to  recall  his  recollection,  was 
so  indifferent,  tliat  he  made  no  answer  to  my  obser\*ations  ; 
but  pulling  a  small  chess-board  out  of  his  pocket,  assured 
me  it  was  made  in  London,  by  one  of  the  ablest  artificers 


tliat  England  could  boast  of." 
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Resembling  the  ancient  knights  errant  that,  ranged 
tlirougli  hills  and  dales  in  search  of  able  antagonists,  this 
Prince  has  traversed  all  Europe  to  obtain  the  supreme  en- 
joyment of  putting  some  of  the  most  accomplished  chess- 
players at  defiance.,  I  have  even  heard  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  pass  into  Asia,  to  discover  whether  any  of  the 
descendants  of  Palamedes  are  in  existence  ;  but  I  am  not 
informed  whether  he  has  realized  this  noble  project. 

Prince  Bathiani's  journey  to  Rome,  however,  had  no 
otlicr  object  but  to  find  able  players,  whom  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  sufficiently  skilful  to  confound.  But 
though  he  has  lost  considerable  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
idea,  his  passion  has  not  been  corrected  by  his  disappoint- 
ments. Presumptuous  to  excess,  and  but  an  indiflerent 
player  ;  yet  instigated  by  the  incitements  of  artful  adven- 
turers, more  skilful  than  himself,  he  still  continues  to  ex- 
change  his  solid  ducats  for  those  fallacious  euloffiums, 
v.hich  he  receives  with  more  relish  and  avidity,  than  if  he 
really  merited  them. 

Dining  one  day  at  his  banker's,  an  Abbe,  being  a  stran- 
ger, proposed  a  game  at  chess — accepted  by  the  prince 
Avith  great  pleasure.  Five  times  had  the  Abbe  obtained  an 
advantage ;  when  some  inattention  throwing  him  off  his 
guard,  recollecting  himself,  he  suddenly  exclaimed — JVhat 
a  fool  am '/  ?  I  was  proceeding  as  if  I  had  as  viuch  conceit 
as  Prince  Bathiani,  **  Why,  do  you  say,  (answered  the 
Prince)  that  you  are  as  conceited  as  the  Prince  Bathiani?'* 
*'  Because  (replied  the  Abbe)  I  have  heard  many  say,  that 
this  German  Prince  is  a  tolerable  good  chess-player  ;  while 
unhappily,  his  presumption  leads  him  to  think,  he  is  the 
best  player  in  the  world  ;  though  the  proof  of  the  contrary 
exists  at  Vienna,  where  he  lost  50,000  crowns."  That  is 
false,  (answered  the  Prince)  the  loss  was  only  40,000 
crowns."  *'  Well,  (said  the  Abbe)  that  proves  him  forty 
liuies  a  fool.''     It  is  needless  to  say,  this  party  soon  broke 
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up.  The  Prince  paid,  and  went  out  abruptly.  The  Abb<i 
80on  learned  that  this  was  the  Princp  Bathiani  himself; 
but  wai}  not  satisfied, .  till  foUo^vin^  his  carriage,  he  saw  i^ 
proceed  towards  the  place  De  Espagnc ;  but  this  knowledge 
he  confessed,  only  made  him  rcpct,  that  he  did  not  make 
a  better  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  had  escaped  him, 


A  WONDERFUL  INSTANCE  OF  SIMILARITY  OF  PERSOl*, 

In  the  year  1727,  Thopas  Gcddply  lived  as  a  waiter  witl^ 
Mrs,  Hannah  Williams,  who  kept  a  public-house  at  York. 
It  being  a  house  of  much  business,  and  the  mistress  very 
fissiduous  therein,  she  was  deemed  in  wealthy  circumstances. 
One  morning  her  scrutoirc  was  found  broke  open  and  rob-; 
bed,  and  Thomas  Geddely  disappearing  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  no  doubt  left  as  to  the  robber.  About  a  twelve^ 
month  after,  a  man  calling  himself  James  Crow,  came  to 
York,  and  worked  a  few  (lays  for  a  precarious  subsistence, 
Jn  carrying  goods  as  a  porter.  By  this  time  he  had  been 
seen  by  many,  who  accosted  him  as  Ifhomas  Geddely. — 
He  declared  he  did  not  know  them,  that  his  name  was 
James  Crow,  and  that  he  never  was  at  York  before.  Thi^ 
was  held  as  merely  a  trick,  to  save  himself  from  the  con- 
gequences  pf  the  robbery  committed  in  the  house  of  Mi's, 
Williams,  when  he  lived  with  her  as  a  waiter. 

He  was  apprehended,  his  mistress  sent  for ;  and,  in  tlie 
piidst  of  many  people,  instantly  singled  him  out,  called 
him  by  his  name,  (Thomas  Geddely)  and  charged  hiin 
^'ith  his  unfaithfulness  and  ingratitude  in  robbing  her. 
•  He  was  directly  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  but, 
pn  his  examination^  absolutely  aftinned  that  he  was  not 
Thomas  Geddely,  that  he  know  no  such  person,  that  lie 
pcver  was  at  York  before,  and  that  his  name  was  James 
prow.  Not,  however,  giving  a  good  account  of  himself, 
|}Ut  father  admitiinp;  hipiscli'  to  be  a  petty  rogue  apd  raga^ 
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bond,  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  another  swearing  positively 
to  his  person,  he  was  committed  to  York  Castle  for  trial,  at 
the  next  assizes* 

On  arraignment,  he  pleadpd  Not  Guilty ;  still  denying 
that  he  was  the  person  he  was  taken  for.  But  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  some  others  swearing  that  he  was  the  identical 
Thomas  Geddqly  who  lived  with  her  when  she  was  robbed^ 
and  who  went  off  immediately  on  the  commitment  of  the 
robbery ;  and  a  servant  girl  deposed,  she  saw  the  prisoner 
that  very  morning  in  the  room  where  the  scrutoire  was 
broke  open,  with  a  poker  in  his  hand ;  and  the  prisoner 
being  unab}e  to  prove  an  alibiy  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
robbery.  He  was  soon  after  executed,  but  persisted  to 
his  latest  breath,  that  he  was  not  Thomas  Geddcly,  andl 
that  his  name  was  James  Crow. 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  some  time  after  the  true  Thomas 
Geddely,  who,  on  robbing  his  mistress,  had  fled  from 
York  to  Ireland,  was  taken  up  in  Dublin,  for  a  crime  of 
the  same  stamp,  and  there  condemned  and  executed. — Be-r 
t ween  his  ponviction  and  execution,  and  again  at  the  fatal 
tree,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  the  very  Thpmas  Geddcly 
who  had  committed  the  robbery  at  York,  for  which  the  un- 
fortunate James  Crow  had  been  executed  ! 

We  must  add,  that  a  gentleman  an  inhabitant  of  York, 
happening  to  be  in  Dublin  at  the  time  of  Gcddely's  trial 
and  execution,  and  who  knew  him  when  he  lived  with  Mrs. 
Williams,  declared,  that  the  rescmblanpe  between  tlie  twp 
men  was  so  exceedingly  great,  that  it  was  next  to  impos* 
sible  for  the  nicest  eye  to  have  distinguished  their  persons 
asunder. 

*^P  ^^^  ^^%  ^^^   ^^T.  ^^^  ^^^    ^^- 

An  Account   •/  a   dreadful  Whirlwind,    m  South 

Carolina^   in  May  1761. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  at  half  past  two,  P.  M,  a  most  vio- 
lent whirlwind,  commoaly  called  a  typhon,  passed  down 

Ashley 
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Asliley  river,  and  fell  upon  the  shipping  in  Rebellion  road, 
Charles  Town,  with  such  violence,  as  tlireatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  fleet.     This  phenomenon  was  first 
seen  coining  down  Wuppo  creek,  like  a  column  of  smoke. 
Its  motion  was  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  swift  in  its  pi-o- 
grcss.     Its  bulk,  and  its  prodigious  velocity,  gave  it  sueh 
a  surprising  vwmciUum^  as  to  plough  Ashley  river  to  the 
bottom,  and  lay  the  cluuincl  bare  ;  occasioning  such  a  flux 
and  rcilux,  as  to  float  even  sloops  and  schooners,  which 
wrre  before  lying  dry,  at  sonic  distance  from  the  tide,— 
WJjile  coming  down  Ashley  river,  its  noise  resembled  thun* 
tjer.   .  Its  diameter  at  that  time  was  about  300  fathoms,  and 
its  height  about  3/)  (IcjTrees,     It  was  met  at  White  Point  by 
another  gust,  which  came  down  Cooper's  fiver,  but  not 
equal  to  the  other ;  when  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  the 
air  Increasing,  the  frotli  and  vapour  seemed  tlirown  up  to 
the  heiglit  of  40  degrees  ;  while  the  clouds  driving  in  all 
directions  to  this  place,  seemed  precipitated,  and  whirled 
round  with  incredible  velocity.     Just  after  this,  it  fell  upon 
the  shipping  in  the  road,  and  was  scarce  three  minutes  iq 
its  passage,  though  the  distance  was  near  two  leagues. — • 
Tiicre  were  45  sail  in  the  road,  five  of  V'hiv^h  were  sunk  ; 
and  tlic  Dolphin  sliip  of  wur,  with  eleven  others,  lost  their 
niastrf,   &c.     The  damage  to  the  shipping,   is  valued   at 
J[20fl00  sterling,  Mas  done  almost  instantaneously  ;  and 
some  that  were  sunk,  were  buried  so  suddenly,  as  almost 
to  prevent  tlie  men  below  from  getting  upon  deck,  though 
only  four  lives  w^'ie  lust.     The  strong  gust  which  came 
down  Cooi)er's  river,  however  checked  the  progress  of  that 
pillar  of  destruction  from  Wappo  creek,  wliicJi  otherwise 
puisthave  driven  the  town  of  Charles  Town  beforc  it  hke 
pliaff.     Tliis  column,  first  seen  about  noon,  upwards  of 
50  miles  W.  by  S.  .ffom  Charles  Town,  destroyed  in  its 
pourse.  several  housco,  negro  huts,  &c.  on  the  jplantations. 
RIany  white  people  and  negroes  were,  with  cattle,  &.c.  killed 
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and  hurt ;  and  in  its  vrtiy  it  tore  up  every  tree  and  shrub. 
About  four  o'clock  th^wind  abated,  the  sky  was  as  clear 
and  serene,  as  if  no  such  dreadful  scene  had  been  so  re- 
cently exhibited  ;  only  the  sinking  and  dismasted  vessels 
still  remained,  as  so  many  melancholy  proofs.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  five  ships  in  the  road  Avas  so  sudden,  that  it  vrsm 
a  doubt  whether  it  was  done  by  the  immense  weight  of  this 
colainn  pressing  them  instantaneously  into  the  deep,  or  by 
the  water  being  forced  from  under  them.  Most  of  the  dis- 
abled ships  were  towed  up  to  the  town  the  next  day  ;  and 
Captain  Scott,  of  the  Scarborough,  appointecF  to  convoy, 
those  ableno  put  to  sea,  in  the  room  of  the  Dolphin  ship  of 
war, 

THE    FOUNDER    OF    FAIRLOP    FAIR- 
•'  MR.  EDITOR, 

*•  Observing- in  Number  IT.  of  your  entertain- 
ino-  Mao-azine,  an  account  of  the  Great  Oak  at  Fairlop  in 
Essex ;  I  thought  it  would  be  more  complete,  if  your  Read- 
ers knew  something  of  that  singular  cliaracter  to  which  that 
tree  and  the  fair  held  about  it,  owe  all  their  celebrity.— 
The  authenticity  of  the  following  anecdotes  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  "  I  am  yours,  &c.         J.  J.  B." 

Mr.  Daniel  Day,  whose  eccentricity  was  tlie  cause  of 
Fairlop  Fair,  was  well  known  many  years  as  an  eminent 
pump  and  engine  maker,  in  the  parish  of  St,  John's  Wap- 
ping ;  where,  to  this  day,  his  memory  is  respected  as  that 
of  Tgreat  benefactor,  particularly  in  his  gift  of  the  great 
^U  at  the  awisecration  of  the  hew  church  in  1760.  Mr. 
Day  was  bom  in  St.  Rlary  Ovcry's  parish,  where  his  father 
was  an  opulent  brewer.  Mr.  Day,  after  being  iit  business 
some  yeart»  having  a  small  estat^near  Fairlop  Oak,  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  there  wery  year  about  a  foroiight  after 
MidsumMer,  to  receive  his  rents ;  and  boiag  of -a  convivial 
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(urn.  it  was  his  constant  custom  to  invite  a  few  of  bis  nei^ti-* 
bours  to  accompany  hini  from  town,  and  treat  them  with  a 
repast  of  beans»  bacbn^  &c;  under  the  canopy  of  the  oak ; 
the  accommodations  being  provided  from  the  May-pole,  a 
small  public^house.  At  length  Mr.  Bay's  friends  were  so 
irell  pleased  with  the  rural  novelty,  that  they  pledged  them* 
selves,  one  and  all,  to  accompany  hina  on  the  same  occasion 
fevery  year,  the  first  Friday  in  July,  during  their  lives. 

This  meeting  being  noticed  by  the  neighbouring  gentry^ 
£irmers,  and  yeomanry,  they  could  not  resist  visiting  the 
pl^ce  annually,  on  Mr.  Day^s  jubilee ;  and  as  suttling  booths 
vere  soon  found  necessary,  various  others  sprung  up  in 
succession  jiround  this  huge  oak ;  so  (hat  about  the  year 
1725^  this  pleasant  spot  began  to  wear  every  kind  of  re- 
semblance to  a  regular  fair ;  and  puppet-shews,  wild  beasts, 
fruits,  gingerbread,  ribbands,  and  toys  of  all  sorts  suc- 
ceeding, this  new  generation  of  Mn  Day's  creating,  be- 
came  his  principal  hobby-horse ;  and  as  he  thought  some 
return  due  to  the  lads  and  lasses  who  had  paid  him  so  much 
attention^  he  provided  several  sacks  of  beans  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dressed  bacon,  which  were  distributed  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  the  multitude  in  pans  full ;  and  this 
custom  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1767. 

In  the  former  part  of  Mr.  Day's  life,  he  usually  walked 
to  his  favourite  spot  and  back  again ;  later  in  life,  he  rode 
a  hoi-se,  but  receiving  a  fall,  he  declared  be  Would  never 
cross  another,  and  kept  his  word-  He  then  kept  a  mule  ; 
but  being  again  thrown  into  the  mire,  he  discarded  the 
mule  as  he  had  done  the  horse,  and  determined  never  to 
trust  himself  upon  the  back  of  any  four-legged  aniaial.-^ 
His  next  resource  was  a  post-chaise;  but  again  meetin<r 
with  an  accident,  he  was  even  resolved  not  only  to  ride  no 
more  in  coach  or  chaise,  but  that  his  remains  sbtuld  be  con- 
veyed, as  the  safest  mode,  by  water,  to  the  place  of  buriaL 
He  next  invented  a  machine  to  go  without  horses  lo  Fairlop 
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t^air,  wliich  after  two  years  of  successful  trial,  broke  down 
ill  attempting  the  third  expedition. — The  dernier  resort  of 
this  wealthy  tradesman,  was  a  jockey*-c&irt,  in  which,  at- 
tended by  music,  be  took  his  annual  trip,  up  to  the  July 
preceding  his  death. 

Hisfavouriteoak  receiving  a  shock  by  a  storm  a  few  year^ 
before  Mr.  Day^s  death,  it  operated  upon  hkn  like  the 
warning  of  an  old  friend,  and  he  set  about  that  task  with 
alacrity,  the  very  conception  of  which  would  have  made 
some  men  shudder.  Under  favour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Ma«^ 
nor  of  Fairlop,  he  procured  a  limb  of  his  favourite. tree/ 
and  employed  Mr.  Clear,  a  carpenter,  to  convert  it  with- 
out delay  into  a  coffin.  This  being  brought  home,  neatly 
pannelled  and  highly  polbhed  with  bees'  wax;  Mr.  Day, 
looking  with  the  utmost  calmness  upon  Ins  future  habita« 
tioD,  and  punning  upon  the  carpenter's  name,  observed, 
^^  Mr.  Clear,  it  is  not  very  clear  to  me  that  you  have  made 
this  coffin  long  enough.'' — Then  laying  himself  down  in  it, 
"  Never  mind,  (says  he)  .if  it  be  so,  you  must  remind  my 
executors  to  have  my  head  cut  off  after  my  decease,  and 
place  it  between  my  legs." 

In  bequeathing  his  property,  as  Mr.  Day  ever  remained 
a  bachelor,  the  fatherless  children  of  his  niece,  eight  in 
number,  became  his  principal  heirs ;  yet  he  still  carried 
his  harmless  oddities  to  the  last  action  possible,  in  order^ 
in<j  his  executors  to  convey  his  corpse  to  Barking  in  Essex, 
by  water,  accompanied  by  six  journeymen  pump  and  block-^. 
makers,  as  bearers,  to  each  of  wliom  he  gave  a  new  white 
Irathern  apron,  and  a  guinea  in  money.  Upon  the  birth  of 
f-ach  of  his  niece^'s  children,  it  was  also  liis  custom  to  present 
the  mother  with  a  gold  coral,  a  pap-boat,  and  a  purse  of  fifty 
guineas.  The  poor  also  found  a  liberal  benefactor  in  Mr, 
iJay,  to  many  he  lent  money  always  without  interest,  and 
vften  forgave  the  principal. 

Mr.  Day,  tliough  by  some  persons  deemed  formal,  was 
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an  amateur  in  music,  as  it  applied  to  dancing:  to  fashion^ 
abl6  refinements,  however,  he  bad  an  insuper ajUe  atiersion ; 
for  being  once  invited  to  a  ball,  vrhere  he  uras  informed  it 
would  be  necessary  to  wear  rufDes  of  thA  finest  point  laoe, 
and  a  pair  of  the  same  presented  to  him^  he  viewed  tbem 
with  some  d^ree  of  contempt,  and  said,  ^*  if  it  was  the 
eustom  he  must  comply ;  but  it  should  be  in  his  own  way  i^ 
and  ordering  his  housekeeper  to  get  the.  lace  dyed  green j 
he  wore  thein  at  that  assembly,  and  tqpon  all  similsr  occa- 
sions. Mr.  Day  retained  his  liealth  till  within  a  day  or 
two  of  his  death,  and  his  fiiculties  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Day's  kindness  to  his  faithful  servants,  was  remark- 
able ;  he  Imd  an  old  housekeeper,  who  dying  after  she  bad 
lived  with  him  thirty  years,  for  her  fondness  iot  tea,  of 
which  he  never  drank  any,  he  ordered  a  pound  of  green 
tea  to  be  placed  in  each  of  her  liands,  and  buried  with  her 
in  her  coffin ;  and  knowing  her  to  have  been  extremely  at- 
tached to  her  wedding-ring,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  bo 
taken  from  her  finger,  saying,  if  that  was  attempted,  she 
would  come  to  life  again. 

'  With  all  his  facetiousness,  Mr^  Day,  as  an  old-fiishioned 
tradesman,  was  a  constant  attendant  at  his  own  parish- 
church;  and  as  much  as  possible  would  enfi)rc6  the  at- 
tendance of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  their  children,  and  his 
own  servants,  upon  divine  worship.  In  tine,  he  lived  a.^ 
he  would  say,  meriy  and  wise;  and  dying  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  was  buried  in  his  own  oak  coffin  :  and  at  Bark- 
ing church-yard  in  Essex,  tl}e  following  inscription  may 
be  seen  near  his  tomb,  upon  that  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Killick,  who  died  in  August  1782,  in  the  93d  year  of 
her  age.  ' 

"  A  Woman  remarkable  for  the  Beauty  of  her  Person,  Svrcetness  of 
Disposition,  and  the  Share  of  liealth  the  also  eiyoycd  through  Life.— 
Till  her  Death  she  could  olay  al  Cards,  and  read  and  work  without 

Spectacles.'* 
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Life  and  Character  e/^M^  celebrated  Mr.  Martin  Van. 
BuTCHB^L,  Surgeon  Dentist  and  Fistula  Cuvcrt  c/ 
Mauni^ireet^  Berkeley-Square. 

xnovott  eccentric  indiTiduals  have  laU^Iy  obtained  to  such  a  lVc4)UDncy  In 
research  and  recitali  that  incient  Biographical  History  no  longer  bear'^  tbe^ 
palmy  in  consequence  of  the  late  numerous  additions  to  this  kiud  o( 
entertainment;  yet  in  the  present  subject  of  our  pages,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
4hat  aUo  those  modern  eccentric  Characiers  that  have  ju'?t!y  sii;>ersndcd 
cite  former,  amused  the  public,  and  promoted  the  laudable  investi^tioh  o^ 
the  moral  composition  of  man^  may  still  hide  their  diminished  heads  before 
that  of  Mr.  Martj)!,  Van  Butcmell  (  who,  as  a  person  of  unconution  merit 
and  science^  is,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  by  the  singularities 
of  his  mailTiers  and  appearance ;  because,  as  many  others  have  made  use  ot 
thc^e  means  to  excite  that  attention  which  they  did  not  deserve,  and  to  obtain 
credit  for  quaUfications  they  never  possessed,  U  will  be  found  as  an  unusual 
devbtion  from  this  line  of  conduct  in  Mr.  Vak  Butchell,  that  his  singulari- 
ties and  eoeentrtcities  have  tended  rather  unfortunately  more  to  obsatrf^  than 
exalt  or  duplay  the  sterling  abilities,  which  even  the  tongue  of  Envy  has  never 
denied  him. 

•   '   '  '    . 

The  father  of  this  extraordinary  man,  wfts  well  known  in 
the  parly  part  of  the  reign  of  Georg^e  II.  as  tapestry  maker 
to  his  Majesty,  to  which  a  salary  of  •£'50  per  annum  wad 
attached.  Martin  Van  Botchcll  the  elder,  whose  family 
was  originally  from  Flanders,  was  born  in  February  1736; 
in  t>ie  parish  of  Mary-le-bone ;  but  he  afterwards  settled 
with  his  father,  in  a  large  house  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
between  Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Dog  and  Duck,  to 
which  a  very  extensive  garden  was  annexed,  and  was  then, 
known  by  the  name  of  tiie  Crown  House,  His  education 
was  suitable  to  his  father's  circumstances ;  but  as  he  did 
not  like  the  pixyfesaion  of  tapestry  makings  and  at  length  re^ 
jected  the  business  when  offered  hi&i,  it  H'as  natural  that  he 
should  accept  of  other  recommendations,  v.hich  we  were* 
informed  M'ere  not  wanting,  from  the  circumstance  of  gen- 
try occasionally  lodging  in  the  house  of  his  father  for  thfe 
hake  of  the  air,  and  its  situation.    It  is  to  be  noted,  that  as 
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a  ground-work  of  these  recommendations,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  language^  and  other  accomplishment^^  a 
good  character,  and  a  prepossessing  address,  wei«  nO  trivial 
stimulants  towards  his  advancepept  in  life.  Hence,  his 
first  recommendation  to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Robin* 
son,  was  for  the  purpose  of  that  gentleman's  making  him 
a  travelling  companion  to  his  son.  This  offer,  however, 
from  a  misrepresentation  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
Sir  Thomas,  Mr.  Van  Butchell  did  not  thipk  advisable  to 
accept  of;  but  in  lieu  of  the  s^me,  very  soon  after  went 
into  the  family  of  the  Viscountess  Talbot,  where,  as  Groom 
of  the  Ch^mb^rs,  h^  remained  nine  years.,  As  this  situa- 
tion was  probably  lucrative,  it  enabled  hin[i  on  leaving  it, 
to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  of  mechanics  and  medicine, 
and  particularly  anatomy.  And  as  the  human  teeth  accin 
dentally  became  a  principal  object  of  his  attention,  through 
the  breaking  of  one  of  his  own,  and  having  engaged  him-r 
self  as  a  pupil  to  the  celebQuted  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  the  pro-^ 
fession  of  a  Dentist,  was  that  by  which  he  first  appeared  in 
the  world  as  a  public  character.  In  this  he  was  so  emi-* 
nently  successful,  that  for  a  complete  set  of  teeth,  he  is 
known  to  have  received  a  price  as  high  as  eighty 
guineas. 

And  of  one  lady  we  have  heard,  that  being  dissatisfied 
.with  her  teeth  for  which  she  bad  paid  him  tep  guineas,  he 
voluntarily  returned  her  the  money,  though  in  a  very  early, 
and  consequently  not  the  most  lucrative  peri[od  of  lijs  prac- 
tice; however,  be  had  scarcely  slept  upon  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  disappointment,  before  she  returned,  soliciting 
the  set  of  teeth  which  he  had  .made  her,  as  a  favour,  with 
an  immediate  tender  of  the  price  which  she  had  originally 
•paid  for  them,  and  received  them  back  again  accordingly. 

Of  another  lady  we  have  been  told,  who  in  the  cours^  of 
Mr.  Van  ButchelFs  practice  as  a  Dentist,  exhibited  a  st jrik- 
ing  proof  in  her  own  person,  tb^t  the  character  pf  Ithp 
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fainted  Pnuk^  drawn  Tiy  Mr.  Pope,  was  by  no  means  out 
of  nature — ^tbe  latter,  Mfhm  dying,  directs  her  maid,  sayipg,. 

*•  And  Betty  give  tliis  cheek  a  little  red, 

'*  One  would  not  sure  look  frightful  when  one's  dead  !*• 

But  tlie  former  of  whom  wc  have  just  been  speaking, 
when  dying,  expressly  insisted  that  Mr,  Van  Butchell, 
only,  after  her  decease,  should  actually  fix  and  replace  tho 
teeth  in  her  head  which  he  had  made  for  her  while*  living, 
and  which  he  performed  accordingly.  We  cannot  say, 
that  to  obviate  the  stiffncs?  that  sei^^s  the  jaws,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  operations  before  the  body 
Fas  qold ;  but  every  one  should  know,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  an  artificial  set  of  teeth  out  of  the  mouth  every 
pight  on  going  to  sleep,  and  sometimes  to  steep  them  in 
water  to  presence  their  whiteness  ;  of  course  there  is  not 
tlie  least  improbability  of  the  removal  of  this  lady's  teeth 
during  her  illness,  and  consequently  her  wjsh  to  have  them 
handsomely  restored  after  her  decease,  probably,  only  for" 
^hc  reason  urged  by  Mr.  Poptfs  Lady, 

*^  One  would  not  sure  look  frightful  when  one's  dead  !** 

After  successfully  figuring  as  a  Dentist  for  many  yedrs, 
Mr.  V^n  Butchell  became  not  less  eminent  as  a  maker  of 
trusses  fpr  ruptured  persons ;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
]>rdctice  his  reputation  had  spread  so  far,  that  a  person  of 
cruiQence,  as'a  physician  in  Holland,  having  heard  of  his 
5kill,  ma4e  ^  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  him, 
and  was  so  successfully  treated,  that  in  return  for  the  bo^ 
iiefit  he  had  received,  he  taught  Mr.  Van  Butchell  tlie 
secret  of  curing  fistulas,  which  he  has  practised  ever  since 
with  astonishing  and  unrivalled  success. 
^  While  Mr.  Van  Butchell  was  engaged  in  making 
trusses,  &c.  he  also  made  spring«waistcoats  or  a  spencer,  to 
jK't  instead  of  braces  to  the  small  clothes ;  but  being  neces* 
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iwfly  dear,  it  precluded  them  from  coming  into  gen^ret 
«e,— This  kind  of  spring-waistcoat  he  nowwears,  or  rather 
}n»  shirty  his  waistcoat,  his  breeches  and  stockipg9>  are  aU 
in  one  piece  or  contexture  of  dgstic  worstead^  aU  white 
from  head  to  foot,  which,  contrasted  with  his  bushy  beard, 
k»d  one  time  nearly  thrown,  not  a  lady,  but  the  stouter 
keart  of  a  gentleman  into  a  degree  of  terror,  approaching 
Marly  to  fainting.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
farmer  gmng  into  Van  Butchell's  stable  when  he  was  stand- 
ing behind  the  door,  and  as  it  happened,  without  his  coat, 
laving  at  the  same  time  a  white  cap  on,  and  being  without 
his  boots.  He  likewise  projcctcti  a  surcingle  for  race  horses, 
which  vrn^  presented  to  his  Majesty,  and  consequently 
9pcken  of  as  a  most  ingenious  contrivance, 

Mr.  Van  Butchell,  for  man)"  years  past,  being  noted  for 
the  singularity  and  eccentricity  of  his  manners,  never  ex- 
.  cited  more  attention  than  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  ; 
whom,  for  the  extreme  uflectiou  he  bore  towards  her,  he 
was  at  first  determined  should  never  be  buried.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  the  assistance  and  direction  of  Dr.  Hunter 
the  celebrated  Anatomist,  alter  embalming  the  body,  he 
kept  her  in  her  wedding  clothes  a  considerable  time  in  the 
parlour  of  his  own  house,  which,  on  ^hat  account,  had  the 
honour  of  being  visited  by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  soon  found,  that  though  it  was  quite 
foreign  to  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  to  make  a 
rfiew  of  his  deceased  wife,  some  consideration  would  not 
be  a  disagreeable  return  for  the  trouble  and  attendance 
which  these  visits  occasioned. 

Some  sa}'',  this  resolution  of  keeping  his  wife  unburiod, 
was  occasioned  by  a  clause  in  the  marriage  settlement,  dis- 
posing of  certain  property  tthile  she  remained  above  groinid. 
How  far  this  may  be  fact,  we  will  not  decide ;  but  we  are 
now  w^elUinformed  that  she  is  since  buried.  One  sinjru- 
larity  in  his  manner  of  imposing  terms  upon  hi«  wives,  I's 
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nsoiittkable,' and 'points  out  fais  astomsbing  pnspe&skjld 
ef €r J  tUn^  iitdirect  .opjiositioBi  to  otlier  peraaiis ;.  i^tft  a^ 
ke  gwesibem  tiae  choice  of  the  two  eKtremes,  of  black  aai 
whi%e  i&  clotbes  ;  a«d  -uflta:  tbe^.  have  made  k^  wiU  Imk 
sufiec  tiiem  to  vnear  any  thing  eke.— His  first  "wife  choas 
Uack ;  his  preaeat  wife^  ^-hite,  which  she  always  appeacs 
in.r^He  aboi^  it  is  said,  fnakes  it  aa  invariable  Tule  to  dins 
by  faiaiaBlf,  and  fior  his  wife  and  chQdneii  also  tia  4iiie  by 
UiemselTeH. — It  is  added  also  to  be  his  coannon  eastern  ta 
call  hia  children  by  no  odier  metliod  than  whistlings 

Bespectsng  the  management  of  Mr.  Van  BoachelPs  latter 
wife,  aa;  anecdote  singnlarly  characteristic  of  the  man  is  'm 
circnlation.  This  gentlewoman,  it  is  said^  when  he  kql: 
an  bomekeepec  after  die  death  of  his  fibrat  wife,  was.  ori^ 
naUy  a  servant  und^  her;  and  findo^  the  teaoper  of  ber 
saperior  extramely  isapleasantaed  difficult  ta  please^  aa 
lengdi  took'an  ^ppcHtuaity  oi  informit^  her^naster  «f  the 
circum^taac^,  and  ako  of  hioting  hei:  intention  to  qiakina 
service.  To  remedy  tbis^  Mr.  Van  BubdicU^ .  it  zjpfjpems^ 
replied  io  a  few  wonb ;  saying,  that  if  she  thought  piTaper 
only  to  take  a  wail^  with  biBQ>  he  would  effectually  p^  an 
end  to  all  occasion  of  ccMnplaiiit.  This  the  young  woman 
promised,  and  accordingly,  instead  of  a  simple  walk 
merely  for  recreation  or  converse,  her  master  who  had  pre* 
vionsly  paid  a  visit  to  DqcUhs'  Commons,  led  bar  to  the 
altar,  and  made  her  his  lawful  wife.  The  cieam  dF  this 
business,  however,  was  still  to  come. — ^Upon  their  return 
home,  the  lady  of  the  house,  wlio  had  not  die  least  con- 
ception of  what  had  happened,  b^an,  as  4t<is  phrased, 
upon  the  young  woman  like  a  fury,  for  going  out  with- 
out leave,  and  leaving  her  mistress  to  get  tlie  breakfa^ 
ready.  The  young  woinan,  no  doubt,  instructed  how  to 
act,  soon  allayed  the  thunder-storm,  by  another  clap,  which 
at  once  both  silenced  and  astonished  her  antagonist ;  in 
telling  her  to  walk  out  of  the  parlour ^  as  she  was  then  no 

longer 
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longer  the  inaidf  but  tfae  misiress  of  the*  house.;  and  that 
tieither  herself  nor  Mr.  Van  ButcheU,  had  any  further  oc- 
casion for  her  services*  And  as  this  unexpeoted  news  was 
duly  affirmed  by  the  grave  Doctor  and  administrator  of 
justice  9  submission  was  the  pnly  alternative  that  remained ; 
while  the  triumph  of  one  party,  and  the  mortification  of 
the  other,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed. 

Next  to  Mr.  Van  ButchelPs  dress,  and  the  wearing  of 
his  beard,  one  of  the  first  singularities  which  distin-> 
guished  him,  was  his  walking  about  the  streets  with  a  largo 
Otaheitan  tooth  or  bone  in  hia  hand ;  but  some  say  it  is 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  The  latter,  we  believe,  to  be  the 
&ct,  as  he  says  it  is  to  defend  man.  This  in  the  handc  of 
Martin  Van  Butchell,  was  only  intended  to  deter  the  boys 
fron^  insulting  him,  as  they  were  used  to  do,  before  his 
person  and  character  were  so  %vell  known,  as  they  were  in 
the  course  of «  few  years  after  he  came  to  reside  in  Mount 
Street,  Berkeley  Square. — A  string  is  fastened  to  this  im- 
plement, which  he  attaches  to  his  wrist. 

Soon  after  his  being  in  Mount  Street,  he  had  the 
following  notice  painted  upon  the  front  of  his  house, 

BY 

HIS  MAJESTY'S 

Thus,  said  sneaking  Jack,  PfiVAl  speaking  like  himtclf, 

ru  be  first  j  if  I  get  my  Money,    *^^  *  ^^  \  don't  care  who  saffen^. 

LETTERS  PATENT, 

MARTIN 

VAN      B  U  T  C  II  E  L  L  '  s 

NEW-INVENTED 
With  caustic  care — and  old  Phim 

SPRING  BANDS 
AND      FASTNINGS 

Sometimes  in,  six  days,  and  always  ten— the  Fuitula  in  Ano. 

FOR 
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FOR  , 
THE  APPARFX 
AND     FURNITURE 

July  6. 

OF 

Licenied  to  deal  in  I^crfumciy,  i.  tf. 

HUMANE  BEINGS 

Hjrdrophodhia  cured  In  thirty  dayi| 

AND 

BRUTE  CREATURES* 

nude  of  Milk  and  Honey.    ' 

uhich  remained  some  years.  But  his  next  door  neighbour 
thiuking  proper  to  rebuild  part  of  his  front,  he  obliterated 
half  of  the  notice,  which  had  before  run  from  Mr.  Van  But- 
chell^s  house  oVer  his  own»  But  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readere,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  whold ;  and  in  ordef 
to  understand  this  the  better,  some  years  ago  he  had  a 
famous  dun  horse,  and  having  some  dispute  with  the  stable 
keeper,  the  horse  was  detained  by  the  latter  to  pay  for  his 
keep,  and  was  at  length  siold  by  the  Ranger  of  Hydo  Park, 
at  Tattersal's;  where,  from  the  cliaracter  given  him  by 
Mr.  Van  Butchell,  he  fetched  a  consideruble  pfice*  This 
adiiir  was  the  occasion  of  a  law-suit,  and  caused  Mr.  Van 
Butchell  to  interline  the  curious  notice  we  before  men- 
tioned, with  small  gold  letters,  and  nearly  at  the  top  of  it, 
as  follows :— "  Thus,  said  sneaking  Jack,  speaking  like 
himself,  V\l  be  first;  if  I  get  my  money,  I  don't  care 
who  suffers.'* 

Probably  this  notice,  which  was  the  cause  tliat  attractod 
so  many  people  to  look  at  Mr.  Van  Butchell\s  house,  occa- 
*»iijned  his  neighbour  to  obliterate  the  part  thfit  was  upon 
ills  own.  His  eccentricities  are  very  numerous,  and  mc 
have  only  sclepted  a  few  ;  fronj  whi^h  it  will  upjjcar,  tliat 
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his  equal  will  not  easily  bo  found.  After  he  had  lost  his 
famous  dun  horse,  he  purchased  a" small  white  poney,  which 
he  will  not  sufiljr  to  be  trimmwl  in  any  degree  whatever.— - 
The  shoes  for  the  poney  be  will  always  have  made  fluted, 
to  prevent  his  slipping,  and  never  suffers  him  to  wear  any 
other.  His  saddle  is  also  of  a  curious  make ;  in  one  of  the 
stirrups  he  has  lately  fixed  a  piece,  of  cerk  to  keep  his  foot 
from  slipping.  •  The  reason  he  gives  for  not  using  cork  on 
the  other  side,  is,  that  he  cannot  mount  so  well. — This  said 
poney  he  sometimes  has  the  humour  to  paint  all  purple  ; 
sometimes  with-p»f  pie  spots,  other  times  with  black  spots, 
and  with  streaks  and  circles  upon  his  face  and  hinder  parts ; 
and  of  these  various  colours,  he  says  each  spot  costs  him  a 
guinea. — He  rides  him  in  Hyde  Park  vei-y  frequently, 
especially  on  Sundays,  and  also  about  the  streets  of  Loo- 
don.  ^V^len  he  goes  into  the  Park,  to  save  a  distiuice  of 
going  round,  he  dismounts  his  poney,  goes  on  the  other 

'  side  of  the  railing,  and  holding  out  a  biscuit,  the.  animal 
leaps  over  to  him,  and  away  they  go.  The  curious  appear- 
ance of  his  horse  and  himself  in  the  streets,  generally  col- 
lects a  great  concourse  of  people ;  for  the  one  being  painted, 

'  and  the  other  dressed  more  resembling  a  Jew  than  any 
thing  else,  have  a  most  ludicrous  effect.  His  beard  has  not 
been  cut  or  shaved  since  the  year  179 1 :  his  hat  is  shallow  and 
narrow  bririimed,  and  though  originally  black,  is  now  almost 
white  with  age :  his  coat  a  kind  of  russet  brown,  he  has 
also  worn  a  number  of  years,  with  an  old  pair  of  boots  the 
colour  of  I«s  hat.  He  has  a  most  curious  bridle  which  lie 
occasionally  uses  :  to  the  liead  of  it  is  fixed  a  blind,  which 
in  case  of  the  horse  taking  fright,  or  startling,  he  can  let 
down  over  his  horse's  eyes,  and  draw  up  again  at  pleasure. 
And  this  he  also  does,  if  there  be  any  object  which  he  docs 
not  think  fit  the  horse  should  sen.  He  once  rode  his  poney 
a  race  against  a  high  bay  horse  in  Hyde  Park  for  a  wager, 
and  beat  4iim.    In  a  con w-r.-.^ lion  with  a  q;entleman  the 

other 
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f)ther  day,  to.  whpin  he  presented  some  of  his  famous  cof- 
fee which  he  sells  in  packets,  he  observed,  **  It  was  made 
from  every  thing  good,  £^nd  nothing  bad."     The  gcntlcr. 
maa  remarked,  that  he  and  his  friends  might  want  mora, 
if  tljcy  found  it  good  ;  to  which  he  rephed,  *'  he  would. 
Mipply  them  all,  for  a  bit  of  gold  now  and  then." — As  >vell 
as  to  purchase,  his  cork  stirrups,  he  wan^t;d  to  persuade  a-^ 
'/cntlqnian  in  the  arn^y  to  send  the  saddles  to  hiuj  belon<;- 
ing  to  the  whole  regiment,  and  not  to  suffer  tlic  hor^^es  Lu 
i)(^  trimmed  any  more ;  saymg,  the  ancients  never  suiTercd 
their  hordes  to  be  trimmed.     He  never  allows   his  own 
Hivourite  ppiiey  to  go  into  a  farrier's  shop,  because  the 
luimmering,  he  says,  hurts  the  Jiorse's  hearing  ;  and  for 
tills  poncy,  he  says  he  would  not  take  an  hundred  guineas. 
\ot  from  any  thing  like  nan'ow  circumstances,  but  froiri . 
one  of  his  own  peculiar  whims,  a  very  short  time  since, 
l.r  used  iilso  to  sell  appk-s,  nuts,  gingerbread,  and  half- 
penny cakes  to  cliildren,  at  his  door  ni  Mount  Street ;  or 
(iiobably,  this  might  be  one  means  of  keeping  his  own 
cliildrcn  employed.     In  one  of  his  advertisements,  it,  may. 
1)1!  observed,  that  he  notices  the  *'  Corresponding  Lads." 
Ml".  Van  Bulchell,  .probably  to  cure  some  of  these  of  their 
iritidelity,  which  they  had  imbibed  from  Tom  Paine,  used 
i(;  attend  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  Westminster  Forum ; 
wliere,  as  every  one  had  a  right  to  read  oy  speak,  M.  Van 
Hutchcll  always  chose  to  read  a  Chapter  from  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  never  failed  to  dejiver  with  uncom« 
nion  gravity, — And  this  probably  accounts  for  what  some 
|K()plc  have  said  about  his  being  occasionally  a T^r^^f/^n'.    - 

In  one  of  the  advertisements  under  the  name  of  Van 
Rutchcll,  we  recollect  a  kind  of  notice,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
!.c\  (1  not  trouble  himself  about  getting  him  appointed  Den- 
tist to  tfio  ICing  !  The  fact  wo  have  heard  was,  that  Mr. 
Van  Butchell  had  previously  applied  to  Lord  Salisbury  for 
t!i:u  appointment ;  who,  of  course,  not  having  his  Majesty's 
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nomination,  could  not  answer  his  wishes ;  but  after  he  hac| 
obtained  it,  it  seems  Mr.  Van  Butchell  thought  his  refusal 
would  enhance  his  consequence,  more  than  his  acceptance 
of  it ;  and  accordingly  he  made  it  the  fin^e  of  liis  adver- 
tisemcnts  soon  after. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  him ;  viz,  that  meeting 
his  Majesty  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  his  Majesty  knowing 
him,  rode  up,  and  addressed  hin^  thus  ;-^"  Mr*  Butchell, 
how  do  you  do— how  do  you  like  the  day*8  sport?"  To 
which  his  answer  was,  **  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you^  Sir.'* 
— And  Van  ButchelPs  curious  bridle  and  blind,  %vhich  he 
occasionally  threw  over  his  horse,  did  not  escape  his  Ma«r 
jesty's  attention, 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  though  the  public  have  been 
so  long  used  to  Mr.  Van  Butchell,  that  the  loM'er  orders  arc 
not  yet  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  singularity  of  his  appear- 
ance. It  is  only  ?i  few  weeks  gince,  th^t  sp  many  boys  an4 
others  assembled  about  him  while  he  was  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  endeavouring  to  mount  his  poqey,  whp  started  and 
ran  at  the  hooting  and  hallpoing  of  these  fellows,  that  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  he  was  not  y,ble  to  effect  his  purpose  ; 
but  kept  walking  the  poney  round  and  round  the  groat 
tree.  Two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  however,  at  Icngtii 
pitying  his  situation,  rescued  him  from  this  dilemma,  and 
held  the  poney,  till  being  enabled  tp  mount  him  quietly, 
he  rode  home  between  them  to  Mount  Street,  unpiolesietl. 

Another  time  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  just  as  the 
Westminster  Cavalry  had  brpkq  up  after  a  field  day,  INIr. 
Van  Butchell  being  iq  the  park  with  his  poney,  it  took 
fright  and  threw  him ;  happily  he  received  no  harm  :•— 
however,  having  mounted  again,  the  cavalry  beginniufj 
to  disperse,  and  fwo  of  the  corps,  not  thipking,  or  pro- 
bably not  caring  for  the  consequences,  rode  after  Mr.  Van 
Putchell  full  speed,  while  the  jolting  of  their  swords  and 
pouches  renewing  the  fright  of  liis  horse,  he  again  set  off 
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vith  his  rider  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  till  he  came  to  Cum-r 
bcrland  Gate ;  this  r?ice,  as  it  was  called,  affording  most 
excellent  sport  for  those  who  stile  themselves  Lovers  vfFwiU 

With  Mi%  V;in  Butchell,  Hyde  Park  is  a  favourite  place. 
On  Sunday  mornings  it  is  common  for  him  to  attend  about 
the  spring,  above  the  Serpentine  river,  near  the  Guard- 
house, where  he  distributes  the  water  to  the  people  after 
he  has  added  something  to  it,  and  shaken  it  up  in  a  bottle, 
till  it  becomes  very  Tvhite.  This  water,  it  is  then  said,  is 
of  a  very  pleasant  taste,  and  is  probably  medicinaL 

It  would  fqrthcr  appear  to  be  one  of  the  foibles  of  this 
singular  man  to  exhibit  himself  in  eccentric  habiliments  as 
often  as  possible  to  the  public  view.  On  this  ground,  lia 
is  sometimes  seen  shaking  a  bottle  with  medicines  in  it,  fo^: 
HQ  hour  together,  at  his  own  door  ;  and  his  painted  horse, 
preparatory  to  his  riding  out  upon  him,  is  not  unfi*equently 
combed  and  accoutred  in  the  3;une  place,  and  in  that  pub- 
lic manner* 

When  he  used  to  ride  his  other  dun  poney,  concerning 
which  he  had  a  law-suit  with  the  stable  keeper,  he  had  a 
curious  pair  of  stirrups  cut  open  on  one  side,  on  purpose 
to  prevent  the  foot  from  hanging  in  the  stirrup,  in  case  of 
being  thrown, 

Wlien  at  home  in  the  forenoon,  we  arc  informed,  ]\Ir. 
Van  Butchell  always  used  to  sit  in  the  two  pair*  of  stairs 
front  room;  where,  by  the  communication  of  a  spring,  he 
immediately  knows  when  he  is  enquircd  for.  "When  the 
shop  tax  was  first  levied,  we  are  informed,  that  the  com- 
paissioners  wished  to  include  Mr,  Van  Butchcll's  apartment 
where  he  saw  ps^tients,  because  a  few  teeth »  spring- 
bands,  &c.  were  there  exposed  to  view ;  but  as  in  reply 
to  liis  objections,  as  they  admitted  that  a  free  egress  and  z>7- 
gr€S$  was  the  distinguishing  quality  of  a  shop,  they  Mere 
pompelled  to  exempt  him  frona  the  tax,  as  he  soon  con- 
vinced dieip  that  '\\  was  as  impossible  to  get  out  or  into  liis 
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aparlmi:nt  without  his  iustructions,  as  to  have  entered  tlws 
bower  of  Fair  Rosamond  without  the  due  of  thready  which , 
in  thr  Kiii[;'s  absunce,  was  only  coufuled  to  the  trusty 
Knidit ,  Sir  Th9nuis . 

W'u  have  hcforo  spoken  of  liis  inestimable  bejird»  tlm 
accounts  of  the  time  he  has  worn  it,  certainly  dilfer  ;  but  it 
is  ^(c-ni'nilly  aclruittecl,  that  it  is  now  about  twelve  years 
since.  Mlic  cuivjinal  reason'  of  lliis  deiermination  we  ham 
hi'on  told,  did  \\K\t  arise  from  the  mere  airectation  of  sin- 
j^nhn'iiy,  IjiU  iVoni  a  piiilos{)|>hic;d  conversation  with  the 
late  ccK'iuatcd  Anatomist,  i)r.  John  Ihmlcr;  in  which, 
from  the  practice  of  tho  autiiMits,  it  wus  n^jrced  that  tht- 
wearin'^  of  the  beard  was  con(hK:i\e  to  the  strenjith  and 
vi|L^'onr  of  the  human  body. — Probably  f(U'  some  sucli  pur- 
pose, all  the  younger  children  of  this  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, were  dressed  hi  calico. 

Still  like  some  ])eoi)le  who  have  any  pei-sonsal  pecu- 
liarities, Mr.  Van  Butcliell  can  bear  to  be  pleasant  upon 
his  own — by  tucking  his  beanl,  as  we  are  told,  undtr 
his  neckcloth,  ininutation  or  derision  of  the  fafjhionablcs  of 
thepri:sent  day,— .-And  yCk  thouj^h  the  virtues  and  the  pub- 
lic utility  of  this  extraordinary  man  and  excellent  physi- 
cian,  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  they  merit,  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  exposed  from  appear- 
ance only,  to  any  personid  insult, — One  instance  we  have 
heard  of,  was  that  of  a  footman  or  knight  of  the  rain-bow, 
who,  presuming  to  take  tins  venerable  man  by  the  beard, 
as  he  merit (»d,  had  very  nearly  paid  for  Ins  temerity,  with 
t!u^  fracture  of  one  of  his  ribs.  This  was  done  by  a  sudden 
blow  witli  an  umbrella,  M'hich  the  part y^ofVrnded,  cameci 
in  his  IuuhI;  but  as  a  warning;  to  the  unthinking,  sinco  that 
p(  riod,  IMr,  Van  nutchell  has  thought  proper  to  carry  a 
bontJ  when  ho  '^ix\:>  abroad,  in  some  decree  rt\s(»mbling  a 
baitlcdort'  ;  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  war- 
like weapon  in  the  Island  of  Olaheite;  .otljcrs.call  it  the 

jaw- 
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i;iw-bone  of  an  ass.     To  use  bis  own  expression — *•  It  is  to 
defend  matt," 

To  sum  tip.  the  component  parts  of  the  character  of  this 
singular  personage,  it  seems  that  his  native  ingenuity, 
perseverance  and  skill  in  his  various  professions,  all  pro- 
ducing a  succcssfW  practice,  have  seldom  been  equalled  ; 
and  to  which,  as  We  have  noticed  before,  his  eccentricitres 
liave  served  rather  as  a  shade  than  a  foil.  Tfiese,  bf 
course,  form  no  essential  part  of  the  moral  character  ;  and 
when  assumed,  are  very  seldom  beneficial  or  profitable  to 
the  man  truly  upright.  Of  tlie  qualities  of  Mr.  Van 
Butchell's  mind,  there  is  the  most  undoubted  testimony. — - 
The  references  which  he  makes  to  persons  whom  he  lias 
healed,  in  his  adveirtisements,  are  not  men  of  straw,  mere 
non  entities,  as  most  of  those  names  are,  which  are  broiigfrt 
forward  by  constantly  advertising  quacks.  On  the  con- 
trary, speaking  as  we  liave  found,  they  arc  not  only  living, 
but  rejoicing — ^they  seem  to  consider  themselves  as  almost 
raised  from  the  dead — ^transkted  from  the  dreary  regions 
of  despair  to  those  of  joy  and  hope,  and  as  having  com- 
menced  a  new  existence  ;  they,  tlierefore,  speak  of  their 
benefactor,  not  merely  in  terms  of  gratitude,  but  often  in 
those  of  rapture. — But  to  the  multiplication  of  these  happy 
instances,  th^se  salutary  aids,  and  sweeteners  of  the  bitter 
cup  t)f  humanity ;  sorry  we  are,  that  any  serious  obstacles 
should  e^ist.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Martin  Van  Butcheli 
finding  himself  subverted  by  others  in  some  of  his  favourite 
inventions,  it  has  compelled  him  to  raise  the  consideration 
for  curing  the  Fistula  to  so  high  a  price,  that  many  now 
are  probably  compelled  to  languish  and  die  for  want  cf 
assistance.  What  is  supposed  by  many,' that  Mf.  Vaa 
Butcheirs  refusing  to  visit  any  patients  whatever,  with  his 
manners  and  appearance,  have  been  great  hindrances  to 
his  profits,  will  not  be  controverted  here.-^But  if  a  personj 
tlius  possessing  superior  skill  and  ability;  hiaiy  be  estefeaied 

apub£c 
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a  public  blessing ;  all  eccentricities  being  allowed  for,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those,  vrho  have  the  itieans  of  bettering 
society,  to  remove  such  obstacles  as  may  occur,  and  if 
possible,  even  to  enlai^  the  sphere  of  individual^  and  par- 
ticularly of  tinrivalled  utility.    But  how  difficult,  we  Mill 
not  say  impossible,  it  would  be  to  .«jers\iade  Mr.  Van 
ButcbcU  to  rescind  a  resolution  whicbHie  has  once  taken, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  well-known  fact,  of  his  refusing  to 
attend  a  gentleman  eminent  in  the  law,  at  his  otiti  house  ; 
because  he  had  before  said  in  his  advertisements,  **'  I  go 
to  none.^^    Mr.  Van  Butchell,  no  doubt,  had  his  reasons 
for  framing  this  resolution  at  first;  but  the  most  extraordi* 
naiy  part  of  the  business  is,  that  we  know  he  even  refused 
five  hundred  good  solid  reasons,  which  were  offered  him  for 
altering  tliis  said  resolution  I    This  singular  determination 
of  refusing  500  guineas  did  not  rest  here ;  the  lady  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  afflicted,  we  have  heard,  even  offered 
1 000,  and  to  send  her  carriage  every  morning  to  Mr.  Van 
Butcheirs  house  to  fetch  him.    This,  however,  was  to  no 
purpose,  the  Doctor  still  referred  to  the  words  of  his  ad* 
vertisement,  ^^  J  go  to  vone;^^  and  Expatiated  very  largely 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken.    But 
here,  li  obstinacy  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  Doctor,  we  pre* 
sumc  that  folly  may  be  added  to  that  of  his  more  opulent 
patient,  who  chose  rather  to  keep  his  alarming  disease  than 
condescend  to  attend  upon  the  Doctor.     Again,  the  secresy 
which  is  required  in  his  manner  of  treating  patients  at  his 
own  house,  may  be  a  further  obstacle  to  tlie  enlargement 
of  his  practice,  and  also  deter  many  delicate  and  timid 
persons  from  attending  him.     Male  or  female,  he  suffers  no 
third  person  to  be  present,  and  even  bars  the  door  of  his 
apartment  before  lie  commences  his  operation,  or  rather 
his  dressing  ;  for  as  he  never  uses  the  knife,  some  people 
might  falsely  imagine  that  such  an  idea  was  intended  by 
ttiat  term.    We  once  hcaid,  that  it-  was  his  intention  to 

'  bring 
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bring  up  his  eldest  son  in  Tm  professicxi;  but  that  the 
young  man  is  since  gone  abroad*  The  character,  which 
with  all  its  oddities,  the  late  Dr.  John  Hunter  caressed 
and  reooimnended,  must  surely  deserre  encouragement,  if 
not  preference ;  and  if,  as  we  have  been  lately  informed^ 
Mr.  Van  Butchell  has  considerably  eidarged  the  sphere  of 
his  practice,  by  no  longer  confining  it  to  Fistulas,  &c. ; 
we  hope  this  may  be  some  means  of  enabling  the  public 
more  justly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  who,  either  as  an  indi« 
vidual  or  a  professional  man, ,  has  so  many  strong  and 
genuine  motives  to  their  recommendation,  besides  a  large 
family  of  nine  children. 

As'  a  proof  of  Mr.  Van  ButchelFs  general  talents,  we 
Iiave  been  credibly  informed,  that  when  he  first  heard  that 
Lord  George  Gordon  died  of  a  fever,  he  was  extremely 
eoncemcd,  and  expressed  Us  certain  persuasion  that  he 
could  have  cured  him,  had  lie  known  of  his  illness  in  time^ 
having  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  him  while  in  confinement* 
After  that  period,  Mr.  Van  Butchell  used  his  utmost  ex^ 
ertions  to  prevent  the  fever  from  raging  in  Newgate,  by 
the  reccHnmendation  of  various  preventatives,  and  by  msis.* 
ing  it  a  common  practice  to  pay  a  nuinber  of  friendly  visits 
to  that  prison,  while  a  number  of  persons  were  confined 
there  at  the  period  when  Tom  Fame's  Rights  of  Man,  &c, 
made  so  muQh  noise  in  the  world. 

Of  Mr.  Van  Butchejl's  taste  as  a  writer,  the  reader  will 
make  hi^  own  conclusions,  from  the  fc^oiving  specimens 
of  his  advertisements  taken  from  the  public  papers. 


Causes  rf  Crim.  Con,  Also  Barrenness — And  the  King's 
Evil:  Advice — ^new — Guinea;  come  from  Ten  till  One: 
for  I  go  to  none.  The  Anatomist  and  Sympathizer,  who 
never  poisons,-^nor  sheds  humane  blood:  Balm  is  always 
good.  * 

E  e  '    Correspond- 
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Cbrrowponding — LadH — Remember  Judas:— ^And  tlirt 
Year  80 !  Last  Monday  Mornings  at  Seven  o' Clock ^  Doctor 
Mcrryman,  of  2ueen  Street^  May-fair^  presented  Elizabctlty 
the  Wife  of  Martin  Van  Butchcll,  with  hey*  Fifth  fine  Bm/, 
at  his  House  in  Mount-strect,  Gro8venor«8quarCy  and — 
they— all — arc — well.  Post  Masters  General  for  Ti'ri 
Thousand  Pounds  ( — We  mean  Gentlemen's — Not  a  Penny 
less — )  I  will  soon  couHtruct— Such  Mail-Coach-Pcrcli- 
Bolts  as  shall  never  break  I 

Tender — hearted — Man.  User  of  the  Knife,— would\st 
thou  cut  thy  Wife?  ( — Unless  two*  were  by?  Fearing' 
lier  might  die? — )  *  Is — not — Blood-~the  Life? 

^  Alluding  to  the  regular  mode  of  eminent  Surgeons^ 
who  seldom  cut  for  Fistula;  and  Hies,  but  in  the  presence: 
of  their  assistants  : — because,  a  few  patients  have  died  un- 
der the  operation,  and  a  few  more  have  died,  k)mo  days 
after  tlw  day  of  cutting.  Not  so  our  Author: — Mais  tout 
cu  eontraire.  If  the  Kmpress  of  Russia, — ^tlic  Em))cror 
of  Germany, — the  King  of  Prussia, — an  Innnaculate,—- 
or  the  Pope  of  Home;  were  sorely  smitten — ^^vith  bud 
Fistulce  and  tormenting  Piles,  —  visited  Martin  to  be 
made  quite  whole  ;  Without  Confinement^ — Fmnentation^ — 
Jiis/*\'-InJteii(m^^'Polficef'-Caustfi\"-or  Cutting :  bringing 
two  per  Cent,  of  Fire  Years  Profit.  •  ([if  Less  is  not  Aw  jee. 
Nor  would  he  suffer  a  thirtl  person  to  be  in  the  room.  Not 
wanting  holp, — he  wont  be  hinder'd;  by  half-witted  spicsi 
slavish  informers :  nor  sad  alarmists.  All  his  patients  live: 
ajid — Jehovah — praise. 

To  the  Kditor  —  of  a  -Moininj;  Paper.-— <£'^o— 
stvuntlus.  Of  Ciod  every  man--  Ijaih  his  proper  gift ;  glory 
he  to  him — tliat  Uiine  is  healin;^:  .—  Not  miraculous, — nor 
by  Satan's  aid :— )  \m\\\^  vi;^iiuia — while  gay  lads  gamed 

uL  the  Lcnnjjs  court,   -1  found  it  in  Sr'jouls  Anatomical. f 

FistuU 
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P  istute  and  Piles-^best  my  genius  fit:  very  broad  is  art- 
narrow  human  wit:  tho'  man  was  complete:  (-r-As  he 
ought  to  be  with  an  Irniry  chin. — )  Lovely  women  hate, 
fops  eflGBminate.-— Time  approaches  wlien  among  certain 
men — ^in  another  age  beardsc — will — be — the — rage! 

To  many  I  refer — for  my  character  :  pach  will  have  the 
jLi;race — ^to  write  out  his  cslhq;  soon  as  he  is  welW- cin  history 
tell :  for  the  public  good ; — so  save  humane  blood :  as — all 
— true — folk— shou'd.  Sbarkish  people  may^-^kccp  them- 
selves away.  Those  that  tise  men  ill — /  nein^  can  heal;. 
being  forbidden— to  cast  pearls  to  pigs;  lest^—tliey-^ticrn — 
and — tear.  •  Wisdom  makes  daintj/:  patients  come  to  me, 
with  heavy  guineas, — between  ten  and  one  :  but^^^I — go — to 
— yione. 

Minder  of  Mankind  j  in  a  manly  way. 

In  another  advertisement  he  says,  That  your  Majesty's 
Petitioner  is  aBritisli  Christian  IVIan  aged  fifty-nine — with 
a  comely  beard — ^full  eight  inches  long.  Tliat  your  Ma-. 
jetty's  Petitioner  was  born  in  the  County  of  Middlesex-—^ 
brought  up  in  the  County  of  Surrey— and  has  never  been 
out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kngland.  That  your  Majesty's 
Petitioner  ( — about  ten  years  ago — )  had  often  the  high 
lionour  ( — before  your  Majesty's  Noble?)  of  cony.ersii|g 
with  your  Majesty  ( — face  to  face — )  when  "we  were  hunt-, 
iiig  of  the  stag— on  Windsor  Forest, 

British  Christian  Lads,  ( — "  Behold — now  is  the  day--^ 
cjf  salvation.  Get  understanding : — as  the  highest  gain. — ) 
Cease  looking  boyish: — become  quite  manly!  (G/V&are 
fond  of  hair: — it  is  natural.-^)  Let  your  beards  grow 
long  :  that  ye  may  be  strong : — in  mind — and  body :  as 
^vcre  great  grand  dads : — centuries  ago ;  when  John  did  not 
ow  c — a  singJe  peimy :  more — than — he — could — pay, 

E  e  2  Phi- 
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PA»— lo— «9— fie — sirs. ^**  Heaven  giTes  a  wiH:— 

tben  directs  the  way."  HcHior  your  Maker  :«-*And  *'  £< 
smifi  io  hear:  ^m-^^^^peak i^m^X'^wratk.^''  Leave  off 
Aforming ;  each— jiimselfc-»rgfonn :  wear— the— marks-^ 
<^— men:  In^anrte^tirble I  Jeso^— did  not  diaTe:«-for 
He— knew  better.  Had  it  been  proper— our  chins^  should 
be  bare,  would  hair^be  put  there  :«<-by  wise  Jehovah  ? 
*  «  Who— made— alt— thingi—good." 

FistuUti^and^PUeSj  by  the  help  qfGiA^we  eradicate. 
Having  wit  enaughr^to  heal  those  cotnplaintSy  my  small  fee 
must  h^F^twelve  heavy  guineas :  large,  5i!r-score  thousand : 
We  mean  2  pr.  cent,  on  five  years  profit  — fw/  it  in  rou- 
kausy  of  an  hundred  each.—- Coin^  from  /Sm  till  im^; — ^for— 
JL^o— /o^-none. 

Sympathising — Minds  !«-'f  Blessed  are  they  that  con- 
side]:  the  poor."  Kings, —  Princes, —  Dukes,*—  Lords,— 
Knights,— Esquires, — Ladies, — "  Or  the  Lord  knows  who,** 
are  hapless  mortals ! — ^Many  do  need  me ; — ^to  give  them 
comfort !    Am  not  J— the  first — ^healer  (-—at  this  Day—) 

<£  bad  Fistube  ?    (-^<»With-.^n  handsome  Beard )  lili^ 

Hippocrates!  The  combing — ^I  «ell — one  guinea — each 
fcair :  ( — Of  use — to  the  Fair ;  that  want  fine  children:— 
I  can— ^tell  them  how  ;-<— it — is  a  secret.—.)  Some, — are 
quite — aubiarn—  ;  others, — silver  white  : — ^full--*-balf- 
quarter — long,  growing  (-^ay,  and  night,.*-)  only— 
fifteeu«r*months !  Ye  must  hither  come,  ( — As  I  goto 
tione---)  and  bring — one  per  cent.  <rf  five  years  profit  :— 
chat's  my  settled  fiee :  it-..$hall  be  retum'd  if  I  do  not  cure 
(..--In  a  little  time-^-)  the  worst  Fistute  :  let  who  will- 
have  failM !  Lie  telling-.-is  bad : —  sotting— makes  .folk 
sad!  See  (—Ananias—)  Beginning  Acts  V.  Pot-i-cary 
-*-bow-.*-thy — frit'd — mealy  pate  1  ^*  Despisers, — be- 
hold-*-Tsr<inder.*-and  perish  i"  **  God — gives  grace  to 
pi9.n  !    Glory-..be  to  God  !    He-r-doth  all  things  well !'' 
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Fisiul^  Patientti— — Fee>>»iB-«-according**>to  ability ! 
let  those— —who  have  much  give — -without  gmdging! 
(..•beayy  guineas— down:  Idon^tlike  paper; — unless — 
from  the  Bank  of  good  old  Eng^nd. — )  Plain  folk— 'do 
comply — very  readily:  so  shall— the  gaudy:— -or  keep 
their  complaints!  Many— are  in  want—- of  food;-..and 
raiment,  for  large  families ;  such^-^^will  be  made  whole — 
just  so  speedily  as  the  most  wealthy ;  **  that^s  one  right  of 
man/*  an^  he  shaU  have  it:  while  God  grants  me  health! 
(—Philosophers- -say — **  Maukiiul — are  equal : — and  pure 
rcIigion.—kindly— promotes — good." — )  Lofty  ones — 
read  this, — ^then  pause  a  Uttle.:  down  your  dust — must  lay ; 
promises-— won^t  do:  I  can't  go  away... to  receive  some 
j)5iy  from  other  people ! 

Though  to  the  aboveme^itioncd  advertisements  many 
ciM^s  might  be  added,  it  is  not  less  remarkable,  that  Mr. ' 
Van  Butchell  has  by  no  means  availed  himself  either  of  the, 
number,  or  the  desperate  nature  of  those  tliat  might  have 
been  brought  forward.  It  is  however  certain,  that  many 
of  them  would  astonish  belief,  or  otherwise  appear  next  to 
miraculous ;  but  conscious,  that  in  this  account  we  have 
neither  extenuated  nor  aggravated  any  of  the  circum- 
stances in  the  life  of  this  truly  extraordinary  character, 
we  now  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  every  curious 
^md  candid  reader. 

London,  Jum  I  BOO, 

Particulars  of  a  tnocKiKO  MintDEE  latehj  cmnmittcd  h/ 
a  Man  of  ike  Name  of  Hesketh,  at  IloUwgwood  in 
Lancashire, 

It  appears  that  Heskedi  was  a  man  of  property,  and  had 
hud  several  children  (one  only  then  living)  by  the  deceased 
woman,  who  dwelt  with  him  in  the  double  capacity  of 
housekeeper  and  mistress. — Frequent  quarrels  happening 
t^ctween  them^  aecompanied  with  blows^^  the  neighbours 

seldom 
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seldom  interfered.  Hesketh's  house  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  other ;  and  on  the  evening  which  produced 
the  horrid  catastrophe,  although  a  great  noise  was  heard 
in  the  house  by  several  persons  passing,  no  one  thought 
proper  to  go  in. — The  next  morning  early,  a  stream  of 
blood  was  observed  running  under  the  door ;  an  alann  was 
given,  and  a  passage  forced  into  the  kitchen,  where  Hesk- 
eth  was  extended  near  the  (ire-place,  with  a  pair  of  tong:. 
in  his  hand,  much  bent ;  and  by  the  side  of  him  his  child, 
about  three  years .  old,  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  death, 
over  which  his  arms  were  thrown,  either  for  defence,  or 
from  a  last  effort  of  affection.  The  woman  was  lying  at  a 
small  distance  from  them,  not  quite  dead,,  still  grasping  a 
fire-poker ;  but  did  not  survive  above  a  few  minutes. — 
Thus,  drawing  an  impenetrable  veil  over  particulars  of  the 
transaction  ;  little  doubt  however  remains,  that  the  man 
and  woman  had  fought  with  the  poker  and  tongs,  till  loss 
of  blood  exhausted  their  strength  ;  that  during  the  affray 
the  child  had  continued  for  some  time  to  scream,  and  ^as 
at  length  silenced  by  violence,  as  the  poor  innocent's 
tongue  was  nearly  torn  out,  and  its  body  much  bruised. 

^    Ma\f  1803/  ' 

An  Account  of  a  Burning  Well,  at  BroseJey  in  Shrop- 
shire; being  Part  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Mason^ 
JVoodwardian  Professor  at  Cambridge ^  and  I\R,  S.;  dated 
June  18,  1746. 

At  Broseley,  in  1711,  was  a  well  found,  which  burned 
with  great  violence,  but  it  has  been  lost  many  years. — The 
poor  man  in  whose  land  it  was,  missing  the  profit  he  used 
to  have  by  shewing  it,  applied  his  utmost  endeavours  to  re- 
cover it ;  but  all  in  vain,  till  May  last,  when  attending  to 
a  rumbling  noise  under  the  ground,  like  what  the  former 
well  made,  though  in  a  lower  situation,  and  about  thirty 
yards  nearer  to  the  river,  he  happened  to  hit  upon  it  again. 

'        '  That 
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Tliat  you  may  have  some  notion  what  it  is,  I  will  lay  before 
\'ou  such  an  account  of  it,  as  the  cursory  view  I  had  will 
{)ermit. 

The  well  for  four  or  five  feet  deep  is  six  or  seven  feet 
wide;  within  that  is  another  less  hole  of  like  depth  dug  in 
the  clay,  in  the  bottom  wjiereof  is  placed  a  cylindric  earthen 
M'sscl,  of  about  four  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth« 
having  the  bottom  taken  off,  and  the  sides  well  fixed  in  the 
clay  rammcil  close  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
water  as  thick  as  puddle,  continually  forced  up  with  a  vie- 
iint  motion,  beyond  that  of  boiling  water,  and  a  rumbling 
liollow  noise,  raising  or  falling  by  fits,  five  or  six  inches  ; 
l)nt  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  vapour  rising,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  visible,  had  not  the  sun  shone  so 
bright, — Upon  putting  down  a  candle  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  distance,  it  took  fire,  darting 
and  flashing  in  a  violent  manner,  for  about  half  a  yard  high, 
much  in  the  manner  of  spirits  in  a  lamp,  but  with  greater 
a^itiition.  The  man  said  that  a  tea-kettle  had  been  made 
to  boil  in  about  nine  minutes  timc^  and  that  he  had  left  it 
burning  forty^ight  hours  together,  without  any  sensible 
diminution. 

It  was  extinguished  by  putting  a  wet  mop  upon  it,  which 
must  be  kept  there  a  small  time,  otherwise  it  would  not  go 
out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  mop,  there  succeeded  a  sul« 
(iimreous  smoke,  lasting  about  a  minute ;  and  yet  the  water 
M  ab  very  cold  to  the  touchy 

The  well  lies  about  thirty  yards  from  the  Severn,  wliich* 
iu  that  place,  and  for  some,  miles  both  abov<e  and  below, 
nixis  in  a  vale  full  100  ywds  perpendicular  below  the  level 
of  the  country  on  either  side,  which  inclines  down  to  tlte 
vale,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  30  deg.  from  t lie  horizon ^  but  , 
^mewhat  more  or  less  in  diffcrcat  places^  according  as  ilic 
]  luce  is  more  or  less  rocky.  « 
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The  coutitry  comintft  of  rock^  stone,  eartb^  and  clay ; 
and  aft  the  river ,  which  i»  very  rapid ,  washes  away  the  sof> 
and  loose  parts,  the  next  successively  slip  into  the  chan- 
nel, so  as  hy  degrees,  and  in  time,  to  affect  the  whole  bIo])c 
of  the  land ;  and  aft  the  inferior  strata  yield  coal  and  mm 
ore,  their  fermentation  may  produce  this  vapour,  and  for(  c 
it  to  ascend  with  violence  through  the  chinks  of  the  earth, 
and  give  the  water  the  great  motion  it  has.  This  might  Ut 
obstructed  in  one  place  by  the  forementioned  subsiding  of 
the  sloping  bank,  and  might  afterwards  find  vent  in  another, 
in  like  manner  as  happened  at  ScarbcArough  a  few  ycar> 
since. 

A  gentleman  writes,  June  16,  1761  ;  when  I  was  there 
eight  years  ago,  the  cylinder  bad  been  taken  up,  or  other- 
wise destroyed ;  the  well  no  longer  appeared  any  thing  else 
but  a  miry  hole  of  clay.  Other  waters  had  been  suHerciJ 
to  mix  with  those  of  the  burning  spring,  which,  though 
they  considerably  diminished  tlic  effect,  did  not,  however, 
wholly  destroy  it ;  for  upon  the  application  of  a  piece  o\ 
lighted  paper,  a  stream  of  clear  flame  shot  up  from  ib- 
well,  which  very  much  resembled  that  of  a  tea-kettle  lamp 
fed  by  spirits ;  but,  as  we  could  not  keep  out  the  other 
water,  the  flame  presently  went  out  of  itself. 

I  forgot  now  to  what  cause  they  told  us  this  shameful 
neglect  was  owing ;  whether  to  a  contest  between  two  rivaJ 
claimants  to  the  property,  or  whether  the  curiosity  of  the 
circumjacent  inhabitants,  and  being  fully  gratified,  it  no 
longer  attracted  a  concourse  of  visitants  suflicient  to  reward 
the  attention  of  the  proprietor.  It  were  to  be  wished,  tliat 
some  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  neiglibourhood,  (which  I 
have  left  now  many  years)  would  give  us  the  present  state 
of  tliis  wonderful  phenomenon. 


Circum- 
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CircunistaMial  Account  if  the  Great  Fire  of  LoK0o}i» 
which  happened  on  Monday^  September  2^  1666. 

[The  reason  of  giving  this  Karrative  a  place  in  our  Miscellany,  is  grounded 
upon  the  circumstance  of  the  rafity  at  any  particular  account  of  this  sin- 
^lar  event ;  but  to  which  the  feltoving,  we  presume^  wtU  be  admitted 
as  a  tttis&ctorj  esception.} 


tm 


After  twenty  years  civil  war,  a  great  plague,  and  an 
uncommon  dry  summer ;  this  cit3%  in  the  year^  and  on  the 
(lay  abovementionedi  that  is  to  say,  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  nvas  visited  by  a  dreadful  fire,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Pudding-lane,  near  the  Monument* 
This  part  of  the  town  being  closely  built  M'ith  old  lath 
and  plaister,  it  was  so  violent  in  its  outset  and  its  early 
progress,  that  people  had  no  time  to  save  any  thing 
more  than  tlieir  lives  ;^  nor  yet  to  think  of  means  to  re-* 
sist  the  devouring  element,  before  the  expiration  of  next 
(lay ;  when  as  common  fire-engines  had  no  effect  upon  it, 
it  had  spread  up  Gracechurch^street,  and  downwards  from 
Cannon-street  to  the  water-side,  as  far  as  the  Three  Cranes 
in  tlie  Vintry. 

£ut  while  most  of  tlie  people,  as  the  only  means  left 
them,  were  busily  occupied  in  removing  their  goods  from 
the  houses  which  had  not  caught  fire,  some  attempts  were 
iiiacle  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  flames,  by  pulUng 
^lown  houses,  and  leaving  great  spaces  ^  but  even  this  was 
'n  vain;  for  the  fire  seizing  upon  the  timber  and  rubbish, 
it  consumed  every  obstacle  of  a  combustible  kind,  and  is 
:>tiiJ  to  liave  continued  in  a  bright  flame  all  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  and  his  Royal 
Brother's  indefatigable  and  personal  pains  to  apply  all  pos- 
vble  remedies  to  prevent  it.  Not  only  the  guards,  but  h 
VI  oat  number  of  nobility  and  gentry  also  assisted,  and 

T  f  were 
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were  requited  with  a  thousand  blessings  from  the  poor  dis- 
tressed people.  However,  by  Tuesday  night  the  wind 
had  somewhat  abated  ;  and  besides,  the  flames  which  were 
driven  westward  as  far  as  the  Temple,  there  meeting  with 
brick  buildings,  they  began  to  lose  their  strength.  And 
on  Wednesday  morning,  through  the  blowing  up  of  a 
number  of  houses  with  gunpowder,  a  complete  stop  was 
put  to  the  progress  of  the  flames,  at  the  Temple  Church  ; 
at  Holborn  Bridge,  near  the  end  of  Fleet  Market ;  at  Pye 
Corner ;  at  Akicrsgatc ;  at  Cripplegate,  near  the  lower 
cud  of  Coleman -street ;  at  the  upper  end  of  Bishopsgate 
and  Leadenhatl-strccts ;  at  the  Standard  in  Cornhill ;  tin- 
Church  in  Fcnchurch-street ;  at  the  middle  of  Mark-lane  ; 
and  at  Tower  Dock. 

On  Thursday,  it  might  have  been  said,  to  have  been 
quite  extinguished,  had  it  not  broken  out  again  near  the 
Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some  sparks  upon  a  pile  of 
wooden  buildings.  But  here,  the  then  Duke  of  York, 
brother  to  Charles  IL  having  remained  all  night  in  person, 
was  the  cause  of  the  flames  being  again  subdued  before 
day-light,  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  houses  adjacent  to 
those  that  were  on  fire.  But  though  the  fire  came  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  Tower,  the  houses  being  previously 
pulled  down,  the  powder,  stores,  &c.  there  lodged,  were 
carefully  preserved.  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  occa- 
sioned by  so  n)any  people  being  deprived  of  shelter,  tents 
and  bootiis  w6re  erected,  particularly  in  Moor-fields;  and 
farther,  to  reHeve  those  that  were  in  immediate  want,  his 
Majesty  ordered  great  quantities  of  biscuit  to  be  sent  there 
from  Chatham ;  but  as  no  monopolizers  had  then  availed 
themselves  of  a  temporary  period  of  distress,  the  markets 
were  so  well  supplied  from  the  country,  that  most  of  the 
provision,  the  people  being  unused  to  it,  was  returned  t» 
the  King's  stqres  untouched. 

TIms  great  fire,  though  it  was  not  the  dcstructioa  of  the 

whol^ 
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rliole  city,  however  destroyed  fall  four  parts  of  ifout  of  • 
live.     The  number  of  houses  burnt,   -were  estimated   at 
about    twelve    thousand,     eighty-Seven   parish-churches, 
H^ven  consecrated  chapels,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul*— 
tojTother  with  the  Custom  ^ouse,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Hiiii  Guildhall,  became  the  prey  of  the  flames.     In  addition. 
to  these,  were  the  Halls  of  the  Companies,  and  in  private* 
warehouses  a  quantity  of  wine,  spices,  tobacco,  &c.  almos't 
incredible  . — Still  the  greatest  havoc  was  made  in  bboks. — 
It  was  said  by  the  Booksellers,  who  then  rcMided  (as  they 
^io  now  J)  about  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  that  having  ob- 
tained leave,  they  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subterraneous 
arch  under  that  edifice,  name^  St.  Faith's,  which  was  sup- 
[)ortedby  so  strong  an  arch,  and  such  massy  pillars,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  that  fire  could  do  any  hard)  to  it;— 
IJut  the  fire  having  crept  through  the  windows,  it  seized 
upon  the  pews,  and  so  loosened  the  arch  and  the  pillars, ' 
tiiut  when  the  top  of  the  CathecUal  fell  upon  it,  it  beat  it 
ilat  in,  and  set  all  things  in  ati  irremiable  flame. 

The  loss  of  books  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Stationers*  Hall, 
and  from  other  public  libraries,  was  estimated  at  least  at 
X  150,000.  The  whtor  of  the  original  account,  from 
wlience  this  is  taken,  says,  he  saw  bells  and  iron  wares 
intited,  and  glass  and  earthenware  all  in  one  consistence 
together.  The  largest  and  most  solid  stones,  were  split  and 
scaled,  and  in  some  parts  completely  calcined.  Yet  the 
iiiobt  miraculous  circumstance  he  knew  of  was,  that  not 
i'!)ove  half  a  dozen  people  in  all,  perished  by  that  dreadful 
cf)nflHgration.  One  of  them  was  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
a  watchmaker,  living  in  Shoe-lane,  named  Paul  Lawell, 
l)urn  in  Strasbourg  ;  who  being  about  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  dull  of  hearing,  was  also  deaf  to  the  admonition  of  his 
-')n  and  friends,  and  would  never  desert  the  liouse  till  it 
r«  II  upon  him;  his  bones  and  his  keys  being  aftervvards 
iMaiid  in  the  cellar.     The  whole  loss  of  property  on  this 

F  f  2  occasion* 
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occasion,  %vas  estimated  at  about  seven  qulliom  ^nd  a  half. 
-<^There  is  also  a  traditionary  repOart,  tbat  duriQg  this 
fire,  an  elderly  uroman,  who  was  surprized  by  it>  io  a  house 
in  a  comer,  near  Angdi-rskreefc,  St.  Martin*s4^g7and,  took 
refuge  in  the  chimney,  while  the  building  fdl,  aud  by  that 
means  escaping  unhurt,  tbat  place,  from  the  name  of  tlic 
old  woman,  has  been  distinguished  ever  since  by  the  name 
of  JVim'^  ffole. 

But  this  fire^  though  a  great  calamity^  was  also  a 
great  inen^  i  this  will  further  appear  from  a  contrast  of 
the  same,  with  the  following  account  of  the  fire  at  Moscow 
in  RuFsia,  in  1571,  including  a  description  by  an  eye^wit^ 
ness,  which  we  may  safely  pronounce,  hafi  in  history  no 
parallel*  It  is  also  c(Hisidered  by  the  most  enlightened, 
.  tbat  bad  it  wx%  been  for  these  dreadful  diisasters,  the  plague, 
which  used  very  frequently  to  appear,  making  the  most 
diBstructive  ravages,  would  have  still  continued,  instead  of 
ceasif^g,  as  it  has  done  ever  since.  And  in  respect  to  the 
still  moi*e  dreadful  fire  at  Moscow',  we  find  tbat  also  was 
preceded  by  a  plague,  which,  in  the  course  of  four  months, 
^wept  away  abpv^  250,000  people. 

This  extraordinary  misery  (the  plague),  was  followed 
tba  yeaf  after,  on  the  15th  of  May,  by  a  strange  ruin 
and  conflagration ;  the  occasion  was,  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  TartJ|Lrian»,  being  discontented  that  the  Russians  did 
not  pay  him  some  annual  tribute ;  and  hearing  besides, 
that  the  Great  Puke,  by  his  tyranny  and  massacres,  had 
ao  depopulated  the  country,  that  he  should  find  no  great 
resi^t^oce  that  way,  did  summon  him  to  pay  tlie  said  tri- 
bute; but  the  Great  Duke  returned  nothing  in  answer,  biii 
spiteful  and  reproachful  words ;  wherefore,  the  Tartarian 
came  out  of  his  country  about  the  end  of  February,  fol- 
lowed with  an  army  of  100,000  hm-sc,  who,  within  th** 
^pace  of  two  months  and  a  half,  did  ride  about  500  Ger  - 
jnan  lei^es,  which  make  2000  Englisli  miles.    When  tlie  v 

wen; 
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were  come  about  two  day*  journey  from  the  Frontiers  of 
the  Duke,  ho  resolved  to  meet  them,  and  to  {^vc  then 
battle ;  but  be  lost  in  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  ot*  his  aneii* 
Tlie  Duke  knowing  tlrnt  the  Tartarian  would  seek  him  out, 
ran  away  as  fast*  and  as  fay  as  he  could.  He  was  cqIt 
withia  nine  leagues  of  MoscoW|  when  the  Tartarians  came 
u)ul  encompassed  tlie  town,  thinking  bo  was  within,  they 
s(*t  a-fire  all  the  villages  round  about  it ;  and  seeing  that 
the  war  would  prove  too  tedious  for  tliem,  resolved  to 
burn  that  great  city,  or,  at  least  the  suburbs  of  it.  For 
this  purpose,  having  placed  their  troops  round  about  k, 
they  set  fire  on  all  sideSi  so  that  it  seetued  a  burning  globe ; 
tlien  did  arise  so  fierce  and  violent  a  wind,  that  it  drove 
the  rafters  and  long  U'ees  from  the  suburbs  into  the  city ; 
tiic  conflagration  was  so  sudden,  that  nobody  had  time  to 
save  himself,  but  in  that  place  where  he  was  tlicn.  The 
])ei'sons  that  were  burnt  in  this  fire,  were  above  200,000,; 
which  did  happen,  because  the  houses  are  all  of  wood^ 
and  the  streets  paved  with  great  fir-trees,  sot  clo,sc  toge- 
ther, which,  being  oily  and  rosinous,  made  the  iticcody 
uncxpressiblc ;  so  that  in  four  hours  time,  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  whqUy  consumed.  I,  and  a  young  man  of 
Rochelle,  ttiat  was  my  interpreter,  were  in  tin:  middle  of 
the  fire,  in  a  magazine  vaulted  with  stone,  and  extraordi* 
nariiy  strong,  whose  wall  was  three  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
and  had  no  air  but  on  two  sides ;  one  wherelQ  was  tbe 
f  oming  in  and  going  out,  wMcIi  was  u  long  alley,  iu  which 
there  were  throe  iron  gates,  dibtant  about  si:c  feet  from 
rach  other  ;  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  window  or  grate, 
Irnccd  with  threo  iron  shutters,  distant  half  a  foot  one  from 
another;  ^ve  shut  them  inwardly  as  well  as  possibly  we 
<  ould ;  nevertheless,  there*  came  in  so  much  smoke,  tliat  it 
Ma.s  more  than  sufficient  to  choak  us,  had  it  not  been  for 
r<»mc  beer  tliat  was  there,  with  the  which  we  refreshed  oar- 
M  lvo3  now  and  tlicn.     IMany  lords  and  gentlemen  were 

stilled 
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Stifled  in  the  caves,  where  they  had  retired,  because,  their 
houses  being  made  of  great  trecte,  when  they  fell,  they 
crushed  down  all  that  was  underneath ;  others  being  con- 
sumed to  ashes,  stopped  all  the  passages  of  going  and 
earning  out,  so  that  for  want  of  air,  tfiey  all-  perished. 
The  poor  country  people  that  had  saved  themselves  in  tho 
city,  with  their  cattle,  from  threescore  miles  round  about, 
seeing  the  conflagration,  ran  all  into  the  Market-placi*, 
which  is  not  paved  of  wood  as  the  rest ;  nevertheless,  they 
were  all  roasted  there,  in  such  sort,  that  the  tallest  mnn 
seemed  but  a  child^  so  much  had  the  fire  contracted  thcMr 
limbs ;  and  this,  by  reason  of  the  great  houses  that  wen^ 
roimd  about,  a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than  any 
can  imagine.  In  many  places  of  the  said  Market,  the- 
bodies  were  piled  one  upon  another,  to  the  height  of  half  a 
pike;  M'hich  put  me  into  a  wonderful  admiration,  beinp: 
not  able  to  apprehend,  nor  understand,  how  itwas  possible 
tliey  should  be  so  heaped  together. 

This  wond(»rful  conHagration  caused  all  the  fortifi ra- 
tions of  the  town-wall  to  fall,  and  all  the  ordnance  that 
were  upon  it  to  burst.  The  walls  were  made  of  briek, 
according  to  the  ancient  way  of  building,  without  either 
fortifications  or  ditches.  Many  that  had  saved  themselves 
among  them,  were  nevertheless  roasted,  so  fierce  and  vehc- 
oicnt  was  tlic  fire  ;  among  them,  many  Italians  and  WslU 
loons  of  my  acquaintance.  While  the  fire  lusted,  we 
thought  that  a  million  of  cannons  had  been  thundering  to- 
gether, and  our  thoughts  were  uj>on  nothing  but  death, 
tliinking  that  the  fire  would  last  some  days,  because  of  tho 
greatcircumferei.ee  of  the  castle  and  suburbs;  but  all  this 
was  done  in  less  than  four  hours  time ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  noise  growing  less,  we  were  curious  to  know,  whether 
the  Tartuvians,  of  whom  we  stood  in  no  less  fear  than  of 
the  lire,  were  entered.  After  we  had  hearkened  awhile, 
we  heard  some  Russians  running  to  and  fro  through  (he 
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smoke,  who  were  talking  of  walling  the  gates,  to  prevent 

tbe  coming  in  of  the  Tartarians,  who  were  expecting  when 

the  lire  went  out,     I  and  my  interpreter  being  come  out 

of  the  magazine,  found  die  ashes  so  hot,  that  we  durst 

scarce  tread  upon  them ;  but,  necessity  compelling  us,  we 

rjia  towards  the  chief  gate,  where  we  found  25  or  30  men 

escaped  from  the  fire,  with  whom,  in  a  few  hours,  we 

did  wall  that  gate,  and  the  rest,  and  kept  a  strict  watch 

all  that  night  with  some  guns  that  had  been  j)reserved  from 

the  fire.     In  the  ijiorning,  seeing  that  the  place  was  not 

defensible,  with  so  few  people  as  we  were,  we  sought  the 

means  to  get  into  the  castle,  whose  entry  was  then  inaeccs- 

si])le  ;  the  governor  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  our  intention, 

and  cried  to  us*,  we  should  be  very  welcome  ;  but  it  Mas 

a  most  difficult  thing  to  come  in,  because  the  bridges  were 

all  burnt,  so  that  we  were  fain  to  get  over  the  wall,  hav- 

i:i^  instead  of  ladders,  some  high  fir-trees  tlirown  from  the 

castle  to  us  ;  wherein,  instead  of  rounds  to  get  up,  they  had 

made  some  notches  with  a  hatchet,  to  keep  us  from  sHding. 

We  got  up  then  with  much  ado ;  for,  besides  the  evident 

inconveniency  of  those  rough  ladders,  we  did  carry  alxxiC 

us  the  sum  of  4000  thalers,  besides  seme  jewels,  which  was 

a  great  hindrance  to  us  to  cUmb  along  those  high  trees ;  and 

that,  which  did  double  our  fear,  wa^,  ttiat  mc  saw  before 

our  eyes  som^  of  our  company,  that  had  nothing  but  tlieir 

bodies  to  save,  yet  tumble  down  from  the  middle  of  tlios^ 

high  trees  into  the  ditch,  full  of  burnt  bodies,  so  that  wc 

could  not  tread  but  upon  dead  corpses,  whose  lieaps  were 

so  thick  every  where,  that  we  could  not  avoid  to  tread 

npon  them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hill  to  climb  up  ;  and  that 

which  did  augment  our  trouble  was,  that  in  treading  upon 

tlicm,  the  arras  and  legs  broke  like  glass ;  the  jioor  limb? 

<'f  tlicic  creatures  being  caleined,  by  the  vehement  heat  of 

the  fire,  and  our  feet  sinking  into  those  miserable  bodies, 

tl(«:  blood  and  the  filth  did  squirt  in  our  faces,  which  begot 

.  uch  a  stench  all  the  town  over,  that  it  was  impossible  tof 

iubsist  in  it. 

After 
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After  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  ctstle,  findrng'  that 
tlie  Tartars  bad  retired,  the  writer  obierves,  that  the  few 
in  the  castle,  and  himself,  left  that  desolate  place/ 


SlNOtJLATl   P^ST1:RITY   OF   THE   DUTCHES*  OF 
^    BLAKKENfiOURGH. 

1  HE  Dutchess  of  Blanl^enbourgh,  great  grandmother  of 
the  present  reigning  Dute  of  Brunswick  (1803),  lived  to 
see  a  posterity  of  62  princes  and  princesses,  of  whom  she 
beheld  53  alive  at  one  time-:  amongst  this  offspring,  were 
thrqc  emperors,  two  empresses,  two  kings  and  two  queens. 


A   LIST    OF   REMARKABLE   DEATHS. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  taylor,  of  Maidstone,  died  tliere  tlic 
laiti^end  of  die  year  1795,  very  suddenly,  on  the  road  bc- 
treen  that  town  and  Dartford.  He  had  a  preseudment  of 
asttdden  death,  and  always  carried^  a  paper  about  him, 
that  in  case  he  died  in  such  atid  such  places,  he  might  be 

csmied  to  his  friends  who  lived  there, 

« 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  attended  tlie  death  of 
Mr.  Grcensmith,  at. Nottingham,  in  the  year  1796.  He 
went  to  bed  in  perfect  health  ;  early  in  the  morning,  witli- 
oot  dressing  himself,  he  went  to  the  street-door,  and  after 
tcBing  his  neighbours  his  hour  was  come,  returned  to  bed 
tod  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 

la  the  year  1796,  died  at  Wordley  Workhouse,  Berlxs, 
Mary  Pitts,  aged  70 ;  on  being  accused  of  having  rum- 
maged the  box  of  another  pauper,  she  wished  God  mighc 
strike  her  dead  if  she  had ;  and  instantly  expired. 

On  March  the  13th,  1796,  died  at  Kilberry,  in  Ayre, 

Scotland,  Mr.  Wyllie,  at  twelve  atnooa;  aud  at  tweUf 

•0  the  same  night,  died  liis  wife,  aged  76  ;  they  had  heeu 

53  years  married* 

In 
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tn  the  chtirch-3rard  of  WiUinghaiiiy  in  Cumberland,  an 
epitaph  sets  forth  a  memorable  lad  of  that  village,  Who, 
before  he  was  a  year  old,  had  marks  of  puberty ;  before 
he  was  three  years  old,  was  abore  three  feet  and  a  half 
Mgh ;  and  before  he  was  six,  died  as  it  w^ere  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  174 1. 

EXTRAORDINARY   ADVERTISEMENT,   WHICH   APPEARED 

JUNE    16. 

1  o  Men  of  Honour. — If  it  were  asked  at  Delphos, 
why  there  is  so  much  infelicity  in  human  nature ;  the 
Oracle  might  urge,  that  it  arose  from  the  misapplication  of 
our  passions.  If  Sappho  or  Heloisa  existed  now,  they 
might  pine  in  vain  for'  suitors  correspondent  with  their  de- 
fiant desires  :  yet  there  are  such  amiable  beings ;  but  they 
are  denied  the  contemplation  of  high  good,  by  tlie  spells  of 
ambition  and  wealth.  The  coarse  may  betieve,  that  Love 
can  triumph,  independent  of  sentiment,  and  the  assiduities 
of  the  Graces ;  but  stich  persons  are  not  organized  for  the 
supreme  happiness ;  the  laws  of  Cyprus  arc  inapplicablo 
to  a  table  of  interest.  A  refined  spirit  is  anxious  to  par- 
ticipiite  in  the  enthusiasms  of  tenderness  and  sympathy* 
and  tremblingly  departs  from  her  accustomed  habits,  to 
allure  a  kindred  soul. — A  noble  mind  only  can  understand 
ntul  appreciate  the  genuine  tenor  of  this  declaration,*-* 
Explicit  letters  directed  for  D.  E.  &c.  &c. 

Manner  (^  drawing  Lotteries  during  the  Rcigii  of 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

.  /« tht  vffif  tarljf  part  of$ke  rHgn  qfJame*  L  that  i.«,  in  1608,  a  quarto  pamph* 
let  watfriuttd  m  Ltmdon^  intituledy  "  The  Great  Frost  j"  ov,  Cold 
I>oing*  in  London  j  eiccpt  it  be  in  tht  Lottery : — Being  a  Jamiliar  Talk  bc" 
i^rccn  a  Conntri/man  ctnd  a  CitiziHp  touching  this  ti^rriUc  Ftostp  and  thi  great 
LaHerg,'] 

1  HE  description  of  the  frost,  the  sports  excepted,  has 
nothing  remarkable,  in  it ;  but  after  a  brief  representation 
'f  the  lollrrie^  t\'liich  had  been  dva\v;i  in  the  late  (Ciueen 

G  g  Elizabeth's) 
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Elizabcth'8)  rcijrn,  tlio  author  of  tlio  pamphlet  dcscriht^ 
nioro  particularly  that  loltcry  Mhich  wa»  then  carry iii;^ 
on  \\\  London  by  aoinio  foreigners ;  and  how  greedily  tlu? 
poor  advonlurcrs  Htrovc  to  mako  thcm»clveB  beggarH  in  it. 
'J'he  pri/.cH  in  tlio  lottery  wero  all  of  plate,  the  hi|;h(',si 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  thrce.scorc  poundM.  ']1jou«;Ii 
the  tickets  wero  but  one  shilling  a  piece,  to  one  prize  there; 
wero  no  less  thnti  forty  blanks.  The  manner  of  drawit)^ 
srems  to  have  bet»n  very  tumultuous.  The  doors  ever 
VTowdcd,  the  room  continually  filled  M'ith  people ;  cvc^ry 
mouth  bawling  out  for  lots;  every  hand  stretched  forth  to 
snatch  them :  both  hands  lifted  up  at  once,  the  one  to  de- 
liver the  condemned  sliiUings,  the  other  to  receive  the 
papers  of  life  and  death.  It  is  said  to  have  been  as  divert- 
ing as  so  many  comedies,  to  have  seen  the  entrance  into 
the*  place  ;  but  grievous  to  consider  what  tragical  ends  he- 
fel  many  of  the  poor  housekeepers,  servants,  and  others 
of  that  simple  flock,  who,  inihcend,  wero  stripped  and 
phnned  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  no  more  feathers  left 

■ 

on  their  backs,  tlian  (Jeese  that  had  been  newly  |)hu'ke(l. 
Sucli  infatuation  Was  slill  njorr  cvctisable  llian  at  |)resent, 
since  time  lias  supplied  so  many  laial  instances  of  its  pre 
iudice. 

A    MNCItJl.All    CHARACTKR. 
f  ti 

1  MR  villap':^  of  'rhrclkcld,  in  C!umberland,  a  curne\, 
was  c)n(*e  in  the  jmsscssion  of  a  clergyman,  remarkable  for 
the  oddity  of  his  character.  This  gentleman,  by  name 
AI''\ander  Nanoliley,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  The  cure 
in  his  tina^  was  very  poor,  only  eight  pounds  sixteen  shil- 
rui|i;s  yearly  ;  but  as  Ik*  lived  the  life  of  Diogenes,  it  was 
<'iu>Uf;li.  Ilis  dress  was  mean  and  even  beggarly  :  he  lived 
alone,  M iiliouL  a  M'r\aiit  lo  do  the  meanest  drudgery  for 
Inm  :  his  victuals  he  cixjked  himsell*,  not  very  elegantly  vc 
may  Mtppo^c  :  his  bed  was  straw  ,  with  only  two  blankets. 
iHiii  with  all  thubc  outward  marks  of  a  sloven,  no  man  pos- 

bcsseJ 
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mossed  a  greater  genius  ;  his  wit  was  ready,  his  satire  keen 
and  undaunted,  and  his  learning  extensive  ;  add  to  this, 
that  he  was  a  facetious  and  agreeable  companion ;  and 
though  generally  fond  of  the  deepest  retirement,  would  un* 
b(md  among  company,  and  become  the  chief  promoter  of 
niirtli.  He  had  an  excellent  library,  and  at  his  death  left 
behind  him  several  manuscripts  on  various  subjects,  and 
of  very  great  merit.  These  consisted  of  a  Treatise  on 
Algebra,  Conic  Sections,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
otiier  Mathematical  Pieces.  He  had  written  some  poetry, 
l)ut  most  of  this  he  destroyed  before  his  death.  His  other 
productions  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  they  not 
h{\',n  kept  from  him  by  a  person  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
them.  The  state  they  were  found  in,  is  scarcely  l6ss  ex-^ 
tniordinary;  being  written  upon  sixty  loose  sheets,  tied 
together  with  a  shoemaker's  waxed  thi'ead. 

Mr. .  Naughlcy  never  wa3  i?iarried  ;  but  having  once 
some  thoughts  of  entering  into  that  state,  he  was  rejected 
hy  the  fair  one,  to  whom  he  paid  his  addresses.  Enraged 
at  this  disappointment,  and  to  prevent  the  fair  sex  having. 
<>!iy  further  influence  over  him,  he  castrated  himself,  giv- 
ing for  his  reason,  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  &c." 
In  consccjuence  of  this  operation,  he  grew  prodigiously  fat, 
and  his  voice,  which  was  naturally  good,  improved  very 
iimch,  and  continued  during  his  life.  He  died  April  the. 
:)oth,  1756,  at  the  age  of  76;  having  served  this  curacy 
n  years ! 


ROGER  CRAB  ;    AN    ENGLISH    HERMIT. 

1  urs  was  a  religious  man,  and  one  of  the  Sectaries,  who, 
utter  the  tci'mination  of  thi^civil  wars,  during  the  usurpa- 
tii)n  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1655,  was  living 
iji  a  cave  near  Uxbridge.  Being  a  Zealot,  he  had  served 
in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  between  that  period  and 

c  g  2  the 
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the  time  of  hU  final  retirement  from  the  worlds  had  kept  a 
shop  at  Chesham  in  Buckinghamshire.  Thib  he  not  only 
^re  up,  but  sold  a  considerable  estate  to  give  to  the 
poor,  in  compliance  with  ^iirhat  be  esteemed  a  command^  in 
Mark,  chap.  x.  verse  21.— 6f0  thyw<ty^  sell  whatsoever  thou 
hasty  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  After  this,  he  esteemed  it  a 
^in  against  his  body  and  soul  to  cat  any  sort  of  flesh,  fish, 
or  living  creature  ,  or  to  drink  any  wine,  ale,  or  beer. — 
It  was  even  said,  he  would  live  upon  three  farthings  a  week, 
as  his  constant  food  was  cabbage,  carrots,  dock  leaves,  tur* 
pips,  or  grass;  also  bread  and  bran,  without  butter  or 
ph^ese. 


t|NGt7|.AR  PRESERVATION  IN  AN  UNCOMMON  ACCIDENT. 

On  Friday,  June  3,  a  brcwcfs  dray  with  two  horses, 
coming  down  Snow-hill  from  Cow-lane,  a  very  deep  cavity 
being  dug  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  house  where  tlic 
Icatherseller^s  stood,  one  of  the  horses  being  restive,  they 
ran  against  the  rail  put  there  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
precipitated  themselves  with  the  man,  who  had  hold  of  the 
fore  horse,  into  the  deep  declivity.  Having  by  the  sudden 
motion  detached  themselves  from  tlie  dray,  it  hung  upon 
the  brink ;  and  though  die  three  buts  of  beer  rolled  down 
from  the  dray  in  quick  succession  after  the  horses,  to  the 
ibrthest  end  of  the  cavity,  happily  neither  man  nor  horse 
received  the  least  injtiry.  To  release  them  from  this  un- 
toward situation,  and  form  a  slope  for  tlicir  ascent,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dig  away  a  great  part  of  the  wall  and 
the  ground* 

On  Monday,  June  6,  a  coroner's  inquest,  held  at  the  sign 
of  the  Hospital,  near  Mile-«End  Turn[kike,  on  the  body  o( 
Joseph  Williams,  landlord  of  the  Three  Cranes  pubhc- 
house,  and  those  of  his  wife,  her  mptber,  and  three  ciiildren, 
who  were  all  burnt  to  death  ou  the  Saturday  morning 

preceding; 
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preceding ;  the  particulftrs,  as  appeared  before  the  Jury^ 
were  as  follows :  Mr.  WiUiams  wcxkt  a  female  child  of  bis  ts 
a  friend  in  White  Horse^street,  Stepney,  on  Tuesday,  to 
be  out  of  the  way  during  Bow  Fair^  which  child  (with  the 
exception  of  a  daughter,  who  is  married,)  is  jiow  the  only 
one  of  the  family  left.  The  cause  of  the  melancholy  acci- 
dent cannot  be  discovered ;  some  assigning  one  cause,  and 
some  another :  the  servant-maid,  who  is  in  the  hospital, 
says,  that  when  she  retired  to  bed,  at  one  o^ clocks  MrSb 
Williams  put  a  horse  at  the  tap«^room  fire,  with  some  wet 
clothes  to  dry.  A  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  patrole  dis- 
covered the  house  to  be  on  fire,  and  gave  the  alarm ;  on 
which  several  persons  assembled,  and  strove  to  break  in  the 
door,  but  could  not.  At  length  the  windows  were  forced^ 
but  too  late,  as  the  fire  was  so  rapid  that  no  person  could  go 
in.  Mr,  Williams,,  and  some  of  the  uufortunate  sufferers* 
blept  in  the  one  pair  of  stairs  back  room,  the  front  room 
being  a  sitting  room/  It  is  believed,  that  when  they  awoke^ 
the  fire  was  too  great  for  them  to  come  but  at  the  door ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  windows  were  strongly  barred  with 
iron,  owing  to  the  house  having  been  robbed  last  year.  It 
is  thought  that  Mr.  Williams  advanced  rapidly  in  this  dread- 
ful dilemnoa  to  the  window,  as  his  body  and  four  others 
were  found  tc^ether,  and  a  sixth  separate ;  on  the  arrival  of 
the  engines,  the  exertions  of  the  firemen  were  rendered 
useless  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  water.  At  that  time  the  house  was  in  a  complete  irre- 
sistible flame,  and  it  is  remarkable,  fell  in  less  than  an  hoar 
after  the  first  alarm.  There  were  four  lodgers  slept  in  the 
attic  story,  three  of  whom  made  their  escape  out  on  the 
tiles,  viz.  a  bricklayer,  a  carpenter,  and  his  diiughter,  a. 
child  of  thurteen  years  of  age ;  the  fourth,  a  drover  of  tbe 
name  of  An^ew  Springet,  thought  to  save  himself  by  run- 
ning down  stairs  ;  but  finding  the  staircase  in  a  blaze,  he 
was  forced  to  return;  when  the  fire  wasragmg  with  such 

fury 
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fury,  that  he  could  not  get  to  ihe  top,  and  had  conse- 
quently to  leap  out  of  one  of  the  three  pair  of  stairs  win- 
dow into  the  street,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  being 
in  his  shirt ;  his  hands  and  thighs  T\'ere  umch  scorched  by 
the  fire,  but  he  received  no  material  injury  from  the  fall. — 
Tl)e  servant-maid  was  in  the  two  pair  back  room,  and 
made  her  escape  by  leaping  out  of  the  M'indow.  She  was 
very  much  bruised,  but  had  no  bones  broke,  except  one 
of  her  great  toes.  A  Mrs.  Williams,  who  lodged  in  the 
two  pair  front  room,  and  whose  husband  was  out  on  duty, 
being  a  patrole,  threw  a  bed  out  of  the  window,  and  then 
leaped  after  it,  but  was  very  much  bruised  ;  she  is  sixty 
years  old,  Mr.  Liptrap  had  his  carriage  sent  for,  and  took 
the  three  to  the  London  Hospital,  about  half  a  mile  distant : 
they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  The  drover,  Andrew 
Springet,  came  on  Monday  to  the  jury,  in  order,  to  give 
his  evidence.  The  six  bodies  were  put  into  one  shell  or 
coitin,  but  so  reduced,  that  they  occupied  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  it.  The  poor  survivors  lost  their  whole  pro- 
peaty  :  the  premises  and  stock  were  insured.  It  is  thouglsi 
there  has  been  a  very  large  amount  of  bank  notes  and  casi) 
destroyed,  Mr.  Williams  being  in  a  very  good  way  of  busi- 
ness. The  following  are  the  names  and  ages  of  the  six, 
who  unfortunately  lost  their  lives ;  viz.  Joseph  Williams, 
the  landlord,  aged  43 ;  Mary  Williams,  his  wife,  aged  38  ; 
Barbara  Ford,  her  mother,  aged  84;  Esther  Williams, 
the  daughter,  aged  14;  Joseph  Williams,  the  son, 
aged  12;  and  Richard  Williams,  the  son,  aged  10.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict,  Accidental  death* 

Tuesdav  the  7th  of  June,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon,  a  thunder-cloud  passed  over  the  metropolis,  which 
during  a  short  period  exhibited  a  very  alarming,  aspect ; 
the  discharge  of  the  fluid  wiis  directly  over  head,  and  very 
near  the  earth,  and  was  evident,  from  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  the  report  of  the  thunder,  the  former  very  vivid, 

and 
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uiid  the  latter  tremendously  loud,  happening  both  at  tlie 
same  instant.     During  the  tremendous  storm,  whieh  lasted 
about  half  an  hour,  the  streets  were  deluged  with  rain.    At 
the  King's  Arms,  College-street,  Westminster,  the  light* 
ning  struck  the  chimney  of  the  house,  which  is  damaged ; 
tlie  electric  fluid  entering  the  attic  story,  it  was  conducted 
by  the  bell-wires  to  the  landlord's  bed-room,  and  from  thence 
down  the  staircase  into  tlie  parlour,  in  wliich  a  number  of 
persons  were  sitting,  who  fortunately  received  no  injury. 
All  the  bell-wires  were  broke,  except  one,  the  communica* 
tion  being  cut  oif,  and  some  parts  of  them  were  melted  into 
little  balls,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  ;  the  side  of  the  stair- 
case had  the  appearance  as  if  smoked  by  a  candle,  us  had 
also  the  parlour ;  the  report  was  said  to  be  ccjual  to  that  of 
a  24  pound-shot  from  a  cannon.     In  Parliament-street,  and 
oilier  places,  persons  walking  experienced  sensations  nfi  if 
receiving  an  electric  shock.     At  Mr.  Gosling's,  Belviderc- 
row,  Narrow  Walk,  Lambeth,  it  entered  the  garret  window, 
and  set  fire  to  several  of  the  apartments  ;  but  by  the  activity 
(•f  the  Westminster  firemen,  it  was  prevente<l  from  doing 
much  damage.     The  thermometer  in  the  moniing  rose  se- 
veral degrees  above  summer  heat;  but  after  the  storm,  in 
the  open  air  it  fell  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. — 
During  the  storm,  a  horse  in  a  chaise  took  fright  on  the 
Kent  road,  threw  out  a  gentleman,  who  was  very  much 
Ijruised,  and  laid  in  the  road  for  some  time  unable  to  move, 
till  he  was  relieved  by  one  of  tlK3  stages. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  9th  of  June,  at  five  o^clock, 
a  most  singular  phenomenon  took  place  in  Panton-street, 
Hay-market.  The  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  and 
tremendous  hail  and  shower  storm,  which  extended  nofartlicr 
than  Oxendon-street,  Whitconibe-street,  Coventry-street, 
and  the  Hay-market,  a  space  not  more  than  about  200  acres. 
The  torrent  from  the  heavens  was  so  great,  that  it  could 
•)nly  be  compared  to  a  wonderful  cuscado  from  the  brow  of 

the 
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the  moat  tremendous  precipice^  for  seven  minnteti  so  that 
the  cellar»  of  all  the  inhabitantn  in  Panton-strect  and  Oxen* 
dun-street  were  filled  with  water.  Astonishing  to  relate,  in 
the  midst  of  this  hurricane  an  electric  cloucl  descended  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  fell  in  the  centre  of  the  coach- 
way^  and  sunk  in  a  great  depth,  without  leaving  a  vcfitige 
or  any  particle  of  muttler,  but  formed  a  eomplete  pit.  The. 
smclL  of  brimstone  for  some  considerable  seconds  was  so 
strong,  that  the  inhabitants  expected  every  minute  to  be 
imffocaled.  Mr.  Madcn,  who  keeps  a  public-house  near 
die  spot,  bad  water  and  beer  butts  thrown  flat  from  the 
stillionS|  and  no  other  damage  wliatever  done. 


% 


THH  OROANIKC  TREE,  AT  BADEiLY,  NEAR  LYMINCTON. 

The  history  of  the  Groaning  Tree  is  this :  about  forty 
years  ago  a  cottager,  who  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, tieard  frequently  a  strange  noise  behind  bis  house, 
like  tliat  of  a  person  in  extreme  agony*  Soon  after  it 
caught  the  attention  df  his  wife,  who  was  then  confined  to  her 
bed.  She  was  a  timorous  woman,  and  being  greatly  alarm- 
ed, her  htn^imnd  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  the  noist- 
she  heard  was  only  the  bellowing  of  the  stags  in  the  forc^^t. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  neighbours  on  all  sides  heard  it , 
aod  the  thing  bqgan  to  be  much  talked  of.  It  waA  by  thi^ 
time  plainly  discovered,  tliat  the  groaning  noise  procec<led 
from  an  elm  wliich  grew  at  tlic  end  of  the  garden.  It  w:n 
a  young,  vigorous  tree,  and  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
sound. 

la  a  few  weeks  the  fame  of  the  groaning  tree  was  spread 
fur  and  wide,,  and  people  from  all  parts  flocked  to  bear  it 
Among  otliers,  it  attracted  tlic  curiosity  of  the  late  Prince* 
and  Princess  of  WalcH,  who  resided  at  tliat  time  for  tiic 
advantage  of  a  sca-butlj  at  PilcwcU,  the  seat  of  Mr  Jamv^ 

Worslev, 
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Worsley,  \vhich  stood  within  A  quarter  dP  a  mile  of  tte 
groahing  tree* 

Though  the  country  people  assigned  many  stipersfitiotnl 
causes  for  this  strange  phenomenon,  the  natilralist  cotikl 
assign  no  physical  one  that  was  in  any  degree  satisfactory: 
Some  thought  it  was  mving  to  the  twisting  and  friction  of 
tlie  roots :  others  thought  it  proceeded  from  water  which 
had  collected  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  perhaps  from  pent 
air.  But  no  cause  that  was  alledged  appeared  equal  to  the 
effect,.  In  the  mean  time  the  tree  did  not  always  groan  $ 
sometimes  disappointing  its  visitants :  yet  no  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  its  temporary  cessations,  either  from  sea- 
sons or  weather.  If  any  difference  was  observed,  it  was 
thouorht  to  srroan  Ifeast  when  the  weather  was  wet,  ahd  most 
uhen  it  was  clear  and  frosty :  but  the  sound  at  all  times 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  root.  Thus  the  groaning  tree  Con* 
tinned  an  object  of  astonishment  during  the  space  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  months  to  all  the  country  around :  and  iot 
the  information  of  distant  parts,  a  pamphlet  was  drawn  up, 
containing  a  particular  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
relating  to  it.  At  length  the  owner  of  it,  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Forbes,  making  too  rash  an  experiment  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  bored  a  hole  in  the  trunk.     After  this  it 

•  •  •    •    ' 

never  groaned.   It  was  then  rooted  up,  with  a  farther  view 

to  make  a  discovery,  but  still  nothing  Appeared  which  led' 
to  any  investigsltion  of  the  cause.     It  was  universally  how- 
ever believed  that  tncre  Was  no  trick  in  the  affair,  but  that 
some  natural  cause  really  existed,  though  never  under- 
stood. 


THE    LAJlcisf  CHBSirUT   TREE   THAT   EVER  EXISTED 

IK  ENGLAND. 

This  Chesnut  grows  at  a  place  called  Wimley,  near  Hit-  .  * 

clicn  Priory  in  Herefordshire.    In  the  year  1789>  at  fivd  ?^ 

H  h  feet  ^ 
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feet  above  the  ground,  its  girth  was  somewhat  more  then 
fourteen  yards,  its  trunk  was  hollow,  and  in  part  open,  but 
its  vegetation  was  still  vigorous.  On  one  side,  its  vast  arms 
shooting  up  into  various  forms,  some  upright,  and  others 
oblique,  were  decayed  and  peeled  at  the  extremities,  but 
issued  from  luxuriant  foliage  at  their  insertion  in  the  trunk ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  foliage  was  still  full,  and  hid  all  decay. 


Dr.  Andrew  Board,  the  original  Merry  Andrew;  or, 
Borde:  In  Latin,  Akdreas  Perforatus,  as  he  wrote 
himself. 

\Vas  a  native  of  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  and  educated  at 
Wickham*s  School,  Oxford  ;  but  before  he  took  any  de- 
gree,  entered  himself  among  the  Carthusians  at,  or  near 
London  ;  yet,  being  weary  of  their  severities,  he  returned 
to  his  University,  applied  himself  to  Physic,  travelled  almost 
throughout  all  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Africa.  In  the 
years  1541  and  ,2,  he  commenced  Doctor  of  Physic  at 
Montpelier,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  was  admitted  to 
the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  He  lived  some  time  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Pevensey,  and  afterwards  at  Winchester ;  and, 
lastly,  at  London.  He  was  a  man  of  great  superstition, 
and  a  weak  and  whimsical  head  ;  he  frequented  fairs  and 
markets,  and  harangued  the  populace  in  public ;  and  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  "  He  made  hu- 
morous speeches,  couched  in  such  language,  as  caused 
mirth,  and  wonderfully  propagated  his  fame.**  From  the 
Doctor's  method  of  using  such  speeches  at  markets  and 
fairs,  it  came  that  in  after  times,  those  who  imitated  the 
same  humorous  jocose  language,  were  sttled  Mtny  An^ 
drews.  He  was  author  of  the  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  Gotliam — The  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  a 
Poem — The  Miller  of  Abingdon— ^The  Principles  of  Astro- 

aoi^QJod 
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j^omical  Prognostications-^The  Doctrine  of  Health-^The 
Proroptuary  of  Medicine — ^and  the  Doctrine  of  Urines. 
He  lived  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  Edward  VF. 
and  Queen  Mary ;  and  after  having  been  a  Carthusian,  pro- 
fessed celibacy  still — drank  water  three  times  a  week, 
wore  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  every  night  hung  his  burial  sheet 
at  his  bed's  feet.  He  wrote  against  such  priests  and  monks 
as  married  after  the  di^olution  of  the  monasteries. — But 
Bishop  Poynet  tells  us,  he  kept  three  wenches,  and  so 
stained  his  pretensions  to  purity,  as  did  some  others ;  but 
some  say,  they  were  three  women  patients. — Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  was  acknowledged  a  learned  man,  a  good  poet, 
and  an  excellent  physician ;  and  as  such,  was  first  phy- 
sician to  King  Henry  the  Vlllth,  and  a  Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London. 

The  title-page  of  his  Introduction  to  Knowledge,  runs 
thus :  "  The  First  Book  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge, 
the  irhich  doth  teach  a  man  to  speak  part  of  all  manner  of 
languages,  and  to  know  the  usage  and  fashion  of  all  man- 
ner of  countries,  ;ind  for  to  know  the  most  part  of  aVuan- 
iier  of  coins  of  money,  the  which  is  current  in  every 
region."  From  this  flaming  title,  it  appears,  that  the  art  of, 
puffing  was  not  then  pnknown  to  authors  and  booksellers. 

A  Work  of  his  was  printed  in  London  1575,  intitled, 
"  The  Breviary  of  Health ;  wherein  doth  follow  remedies 
for  all  manner  of  sicknesses  and  disoases  in  man  or  woman  ; 
c'\i)rcssing  the  obscure  terms  of  Gjre^k,  Araby,  Latin,  Bar- 
bary,  and  English.  Compiled  by  Andrew  Boorde,  Doc- 
tor of  Phisicke." — A  small  quarto,  printed  in  black  letter. 
There  is  also  a  Jest  Book  of  his  writing,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities 
'nul  learning  ;  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  (says  Dr. 
Tabor)  "  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Biographica  Bri- 
Unnica,  though  many  arc  inserted  there  of  less  note."    He 

H  h  2  died 
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died  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  April  1549 ;  yet  it  is  pror 
bable,  not  for  debt,  because  be  left  in  bis  will,  two  houses 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  his  goods  and  cha,tte)B  in  his 
house  at  Winchester,  to  one  Richard  Matthew,  whom  he 
constituted  his  heir,  Mrithout  any  mentim  of  kindred  at  all. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Introduction  to  Knowledge, 
he  h^  cluuracterized  an  Englishman ;  and  there  is  a  wooden 
print  pf  a  naked  man,  with  a  piece  of  clo^h  hanging  on  his 
right  arm,  and  a  pair  of  sheers  in  his  left  hand.  Under  the 
print  is  an  inscription  in  verse. — These  are  the  four  first 
lines : 

'*  I  am  ah  Englishman,  and  naked  I  s^and  here, 
«  Musyng  in  my  mynde  what  reyment  I  shall  ware: 
•*  For  »ow  I  will  were.thya,  and  npw  I  will  were  that, 
**  And  now  I  will  were,  I  cimnot  tell  what,  dec.'* 

He  had  such  promptitude  in  writing,  that  it  is  said,  he 
wrote  hiA  Treatise  on  Astronomy  in  four  days,  and  with  an 
old  p«n^  without tnending. 
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Account  of  the  Death  and   Burial  of  the  notorious 
^  Mrs,  Bkidger,  Female  Chimney  Sweeper, 

X  uis  woman  died  on  the  24th  of  November  last,  at  a 
great  age,  at  her  house  in  Swallow-street ;  she  was  com- 
inouly  KnQ\i:9  hy  the  name  of  Mother  Brontmrigg.  The 
morning  previous  to  her  departure,  she  had  taken  a  pint 
of  gin.  The  conviction  of  her  foreman,  for  his  cruel  usage 
to  Peter  Cavanagb,  a  kidnapped  child,  for  which  he  ^vas 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  made  her,  as  she 
said,  low-spirited,  a*nd  therefore  she  drank  harder  than 
usual ;  for,  at  every  ten  minutes  she  had  recourse  to  her 
glass,  to  keep  up  her  drooping  spirits.  She  knew  that 
she  must  be  brought  to  trial,  and  (from  what  appeared  on 
the  trial  of  her  foreman)  what  she  had  to  expect.  Since 
the  death  of  Bridger,  about  nine  or  ten.months  ago,  witli 
whom  she  lived  as  a  wife,  and  whose  name  sho  bore,  this 

cruel 
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true!  wpmn)  w^^  tbroi^gh  inteiaperance,  almost  coo^andy. 
confined  to  her  bed,  bariog  very  bfid  idcerated  logs,  tfao 
relicksof  aeniel  dueifle,  y9)mK  through  hor  hard  drfric^ 
ing,  Trere  like  to  mortify*     Every  morning,  duriog  ihim 
period,  heCore l^fmldmtf  sbogcm^ly  iiamk three ec four 
glasses  of  liquor,  and  ^  couple  of  pints  of  beer ;  the  re* 
jnainder  of  tbcs  d9y  she  ^pent  in  like  maoner,  in  conTer-* 
nation  with  any  person  who  oame  to  ^^iquire  her  state  of 
iiealtb,  and  to  wboiQ  she  always  complained  Uiat  her  »puit9 
ivere  yery  low,  and  then  would  take  a  glass  from  her  bottle, 
which  always  stood  by  her  bedside ;  sometimes,  by  way  of 
amusement,  she  had  one  of  her  unfortunate  apprentices 
brought  to  bar  bedside,  and  having  stripped  him  naked^ 
Avould  make  shift,  bod  as  she  was,  to  sit  up  and  beat  him 
ia  a  vfkoet  cruel  and  Jbarbarous  manner  with  a  large  sticky 
which  she.  generally  kept  by  her  bedside  for  that  purpose; 
at  other  times,  when  in  good  humour,  she  would  have  her 
apprentices  brought  to  her  bedside,  and  made  to  box  each 
Cither,  givii^  a  piece  of  phunb-pndding  or  a  lialfpenny  to 
the  victor.     She  made  the  poor  boys  get  up  every  mom^ 
ing  at  three  o^clock,  aad  go  out,  without  shirt,  shoe,  or 
iitockings,  to  sweep  chimnies ;  when  they  came  bome^  th^ 
were  forced  generally  to  scour  the  stairs,  and  do  every 
other  kind  of  drudgery  befcnre  they  got  their  scanty  meal 
Two  or  three  days  previous  to  her  death,  she  sent  for  a 
Divine,  to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  her;  but  on  his 
coming,  Bnding  her  very  much  intoxicated,  and  instead 
of  being  penitent,  railing  at  her  neighbours,  be  took  his 
leave,  remarking,  that  it  was  not  him  slie  wanted.     About 
aa  hour  before  ber  death,  she  ordered  the  carpet  to  be 
spread,  that  she  might  look  somewhat  decent  when  dead. 
Slie  then  ordered  the  boy  to  bring  her  a  pint  of  beer;  but^ 
being  somewhat  tardy,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  You  %%%%  d<^, 
make  haste,  or  I  shall  be  in  hell  before  vou  come  back  !^* 
lie  brought  the  beer,  which  she  only  tasted,  being  rather 
weak,  and  shortly  after  expired*    She  took  a  considerable 

quantity 
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qnaati^  of  Jaiidanum  before  ber  death ,  which  acceleratcU 
that  event.    After  her  decease,  till  the  day  of  her  inter* 
ment,  she  wai  publicly  exhibited,  the  neighboim  and  pas- 
teogers  wishing  to  see  a  monster,  concerning  whom  they 
bad  heard  so  mocb.    Before  her  departure,  she  conveyed 
ber  money  to  some  particular  friend.    Thus  ended  the  life 
of  a  woman  who  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  torment  and  scourge  of  all  who  bad  the  mi^ 
fortune  to  have  any  connection  with  her.    The  honest  in- 
dignatioQ  of  the  multitude  was  never  displayed  more  pro- 
perly than  at  the  interment  of  so  infomous  a  character. — 
The  mos»t  romantic  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive,  a 
more  horrid  exit  to  an  in&mous  and  execrable  life  than  the 
pen  of  truth  describes  on  this  occasion.    It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  world  contains  but  few  such  persons,  and  that, 
when  they  do  appear,  they  may  only  serve  to  render  >ice 
more  detestable.    Hi;r  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Mar\% 
le-bone  burying-^round.     The  body  was  borne  by  four 
men  belonging  to  an  undertaker^  with  two  small  sweeps  fol- 
lowing as  chief  mourners,.   Next  followed  the  old  woman 
whom  she  had  from  the  workhouse,  to  attend  her  during 
lier  illness.    The  latter  was  in  black,  having  been  left  the 
mourning  which  the  deceased  wore  for  her  late  husband 
Bridger.    The  other  distinguished  personages^  who  formed 
the  chief  part  of  the  cavalcade,  were  composed  of  the 
viobUitiff  who  followed,  loudly  vociferating  very  hideous 
fnock  lamentations,  with  ragged  sheets  of  paper  in  their 
hands  as  substitutes  for  weeping  handkerehiefs.    As  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  place  of  interment,  the  concourse  rapidly 
increased,  the  name  of  Mrsi.  Bridger  exciting  universal 
cnriosity.    We  may  unequivocally  affirm,  that  a  prince 
could  not  have  more  oome  through  curiosity  to  see  him 
buried,  than  had  the  notorious  Mrs,  Bridger,  until  such 
time  as  she  was  consigned  to  tlie  earth.     There  w^s  a  Mrs. 
Voyer,  the  widow  of  another  chimney-sweep,  who  sup- 
plied the  deceased  with  money  in  her  waqts,  in  CQnsider- 

atiou 
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ution  of  having  the  house*  and  sone  trifling  effects,;  toge^ 
therewith  the  good-will,  after  Mrs.  Bridgcr^s  death.  Hhm 
owed  Mrs.  Voyer.  «£70t  and  as  a  kind  of  secimtyi  she  de« 
posited  her  lease  in  her  possession,  Slie  still  continued  to 
demand  more  money }  and,  having  bst  her  cn^mi  sho 
commenced  an  artful  project  two  days  before-,  her  death  i 
wliich  waa,  to  make  over  all  her  property,  not  excepting 
any  thing,  to  a  Mr.  Woodward,  for  .£45,  wifthout  ap« 
{)rising  him  that  Mrs.  Voyer  bad  a  prior  engagement^-* 
He  paid  her  Uie  money  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  23d  he 
came  to  take  an  inventory  of  her  effects.  Seating  himself 
by  the  bed,  she  begsin  to  state  to  him  the  articles  which  he 
was  to  enumerate.  When  she  came  to  mention  the  silver 
&Iioons,  which,  she  said,,  were  in  the  drawer  at  her  bed« 
head,  the  old  nurse  contradicted  her,  ^ying,  **  Surely 
you  forget ;  you  made  me  pawn  them  last  night,  and  you 
burnt  the  duplicate  !^*  She  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  **  111 
make  no  more  of  my  will,  until  the  ##«##  is  turned 
out  of  the  room  !^'  When  tha  inventory  was  completely 
finished  for  that  room,  they  went  up  stairs,  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  what  was  there  ;  she  took  that  opportunity  of 
having  her  clothes  made  up  in  a  bundle,  then  took  the 
ring  off  her  finger,  and  made  them  be  conveyed  away  pri* 
vately  to  some  person  unknown,  altliough  they  were  twice 
before  disposed  of. 


THE    WONDERS   OF   NATURE. 

I  HERE  is  an  extraordinary  tree  of  Japan,  which  cannot 
endure  any  moisture.  The  moment  it  is  wetted^  it  withers 
and  dies,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  be  applied.  If  you  wish 
to  bring  it  again  to  life,  it  must  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
root,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  transplanted  to  a  very  dry  soil. 

The  wife  of  Jean  Gourdin,  wood-cutter,  living  at  Cig-*. 
n(;y,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  St.  Dizier,  was  dcUvered  op  the 
'7tiiof  June  1771,  at  tlie  end  of  about  seven  months^  of  a 
nioiiitrous  child,  weighing  five  j^ounds,  aiid  being  fourteen 

inobes 
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inchte  in  lefigtb.  This  child,  says  Alarisy,  physician  of 
St.  Di«i^,  hail  two  perfect  heads.  Each  of  them  had  two 
eye^,  <?wo  ears,  and  ^ras  hairy  dcmn  to  the  eye-broTrs. — 
The  mouth  bt  the  head  bn  the  right  side  had  Aree  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  M^itJi  a  hare's  lip,  xrhilst  the  lower  jaw  con- 
tained^ only  bfiev 

Atfeiilar  ittstance  occurs  in  Tulpirus,  with  this  differ- 
tfttee,  that  Tulpiriis'is  monster  was  joined  by  the  two  heads, 
that-  its-  feet  M'ere  turned  inwards,  and  that  the  two  arms 
were  joiriedP  together  behind  its  back  down  to  the  wrists* 

In  the  inoftth  of  Decetnber  1664,  near  the  city  of  Salis- 
biiry,  a  '\vottian  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  daugh- 
ter, was  tort  hbw  after  deliv^ed  of  another  feliiale  child, 
haviiig  two-heads  diftmetiically  opposite,  f<>ur  atms»  four 
haiids,-  dne  body,  and  two  leg^.  TKS  momtfer,  which 
Hved  aboulb  tWo  days,  took  tfourishment  at  both  mdutlis, 
attcf 'evadtiated  in  the  usual  manner, 
-  lil  n02  were  born  ixt  Brest,  twd  female  children,  joined 
together  at  the  breast  from  below  the  paps,  which  were 
Tcry  perfect  in  both,  to  the  conimorr  narel.  They  had 
betweeiv  them  but  one  heart,  ofte  liver,  one  spleen ;  but  eacfi 
bad  two^  kidnies'  afid  all  the  parts  of  generation.— They 
were  each  baptised  individually,  and  boftt  died  soon  after. 
'  Mary  Aftne  GolUn,  3&- years  old,  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Remy,  was  delivered  on  the  22d  of  April  1*776,  at  the  com- 
mcncement  of  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  of  five 
living  and  perfect  female  children,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  vllkige,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  circumstance.  There  was  but  one  pktccnta  for  the  five 
cbiklten,  all  of  whotti  weighed  a  p6und  each,  excepting 
one  that  wanted  an  ounce.  They  exactly  resembled  eacli 
otbi^i.  They  alj, received  baptism,  but  in  returning  from 
the  cbarch,  they  died  Orte  after  another,  in  the  space  of  an 
hotHr.  The  mother  recovered.  Her  sister,  married  to  a 
stotiencatterof  the  same  parish,  was  delivered  in  July  1760, 
in  the  8th  nsumh  of  her  pregAaHcy,  of  tlnee  children,  a  boy 
aiuLtwo  girls.  7V{2 
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The  kie  WiLU AM  Jennings,  JEsf. 

Tms  gettlemn  is  said  to  have  been  a  neighbour  and  an 
acquaititdnce  of  Mr.  Elwes  of  penurious  memory.  Mr. 
Jennings  died  in  1191,  and  in  the  91th  year  of  his  age ; 
leaving  behind  him  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one 
million  sterling.  The  character  of  this  miser  is  in  some 
respects  diffiffent  from  that  of  the  former,  and  although 
not  quite  so  extravagiant  in  hit  penury,  he  seems  to  have 
exhibited  a  more  depraved  mind.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  completing  a  most  sumptuous  and 
magnificent  country-seat,  which,  for  tlie  grandeur  of  its 
hallj  and  the  massy  elegance  of  its  marble  chimney-pieces, 
a!j  well  as  the  beauty  and  extent  dF  its  stables  and  other 
offices,  is  totally  unrivalled  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
is  excelled  in  few  others.  The  staircase,  however,  and  one 
entire  wing  of  the  house,  which  was  to  have  been  princi- 
pally devoted  to  a  vast  and  superb  ball-room,  were  left 
totally  incomplete ;  and  notwithstanding  the  son,  when  he 
attained  his  majority,  found  himself  possessed,  in  real  and 
personal  estate,  of  not  less  than  .£'200,000,  he  never  added 
another  strdce  to  the  unfinished  structure,  which  remains 
to  this  moment  in  precisely  the  same  state  in  which  it  was 
left  on  the  dec^se  of  its  more  worthy  projector.  In  this 
extensive  palace,  nevertheless,  for  it  scarcely  deserves  a 
meaner  appellation,  Mr.  Jennings  resided,  when  in  the 
country,  to  tl^  latest  hour  of  his  life — yet  not  in  the 
finished  and  lamily  apartments,  but  merely  in  the  base« 
ment  floor  alone,  which,  by  being  not  less  than  10  or  15 
feet  b«low  the  surface  of  the  court,  and  illuminated  by 
small  and  heavy  windows,  admitted  but  very  seldom  t!ie 
reviving  rays  of  the  sun  in  any  direction.  Here,  oh  a 
level  with  most  of  the  offices  of  this  superb  pile  of  building, 
in  the  midstof  hk  servants,  was  his  bi*eakfast>room,  his 
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dining-rooixiy  and  bis  bed-chamber,  the  entire  furniture  of 
li'bicb  "wsA  of  his  dwn  procuringy  and  consequently  very 
mean,  and  its  whole  Value  perhaps  not  exceeding  j£20 : 
nor  were  the  rooms  above,  akbough  (excepting  those  in 
the  wing  I  have  already  pointed  out)  all  completely  finished 
and  magnificently  fumiriied  by  his  father,  ever  opoied  but 
once  during  the  whole  period  of  his  possessing  tbem,  which 
extended  to  nearly  a  century «  He  bad,  nevertheless,  more 
family  pride  than  Mr.  Elwes,  and  maintained  a  table  in 
some  degree  superior.  In  this  dark  and  miserable  com^ 
partment  of  the  house  bis  dinner  was  always  served  up, 
even  when  he  was  alone,  and  he  was  seldom  otherwise,  in 
family  plute:  nor,  if  any  portion  remained  after  the  wants 
of  his  diminutive  household  had  been  satisfied,  would  he 
suffer  it  to  be  again  introduced  to  assist  in  the  dinner  of 
the  ensuing  day.  The  poor,  however,  were  never  bene- 
fited by  this  profusion  of  diet ;  for  it  was  bis  express  order* 
and  an  order  uniformly  adhered  to,  that  the  surplus  sboukl 
be  distributed  among  bis  dogs.  He  was  never  known, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  bis  life,  to  exhibit  one  single 
charitable  action ;  and  so  cold  and  unsocial  was  his  animal 
constituiiou,  that  a  male  friend  was  scarcely  ever  invited  to 
sleep  beneath  bis  roof,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a  female 
of  any  description  having  been  indebted  to  him  for  the 
hospitality  of  a  single  night.  In  these  respects  be  was  a 
character  infinitely  more,  despicable  tlian  bis  neighbour, 
who  at  all  times  evinced  the  utmost  decree  of  politeness 
and  ^allatitry  to  tlie  fair  sex  -,  and  who,  if  be  with-held  his 
hand  from  the  needy,  with-held  it  in  an  equal  degree  from 
himsetf.  In  his  mode  of  increasing  bis  property,  Mr. 
Jennings  was  also  a  more  contemptible  miser.  Elwes, 
when  in  London,  frequented  occasionally  the  gaming-table, 
but  it  was  to  participate  with  bis  associates  in  the  variou.s 
chances  of  the  dice.  Jenttings,  too,  frequented  it,  and 
was  io  reality,  at  one  period  of  bis  life,  an  habitual  at- 
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tendant  at  Bfookes^s  or  White's ;  but  it  was  not  to  par-» 
take  in  the  multiplied  fortunes  of  gambling,  but  to  accom-« 
modate  the  unlucky  with  motiey  for  the  evening,  and  to 
draw  an  enormous  profit  from  the  general  loss.  I  have 
been  informed^  that  for  every  thousand  pounds  he  thus  ad- 
vanced, he  received  the  next  morning  a  thousand  guineas. 
To  enable  him  to  persevere  steadily  in  this  profitable  con- 
cern, he  ventured  to  purchase  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square ; 
where,  indeed,  he  occasionally  resided  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  long  after  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  nefarious  traffic.  Upon  quitting  either  his 
town  or  country-house  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  up, 
with  his  own  hand,  an  inventory  of  articles  left  behind, 
even  to  the  minutest  and  most  insignificant ;  and  to  examine 
them  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  on  his  return,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  be  had  not  been  wronged  of  his  propertv. — 
The  arrangement  of  this  catalogue,  when  he  was  quilting 
the  country,  was  attended  with  no  small  degree  of  labour ; 
for,  according  to*  the  fashion  of  our  foref<tthers,  almost  all 
the  chimney-pieces  throughout  the  house  had  been  left  to 
him  furnished  with  an  infinite  variety  of  pieces  of  china^ 
m'mute  as  well  as  large:  every  little  dog  and  duck,  how* 
ever,  every  little  tea-cup,  ewer,  and  other  toy,  was  duly 
noticed,  and  expected  to  be  found  on  his  return,  not 
only  uninjured,  but  accurately  occupying  its  immediatje 
post. 

To  diminish  the  expence  of  wages  paid  to  his  house- 
keeper (or  rather  the  old  woman  w^ho  kept  his  house),  he 
used  to  allow  it  to  be  seen  by  singers;  and,  like  a  noble 
duke  and  duchess  of  the  present  oay,  to  permit  her  to  add 
to  her  wages  the  gratuities  oflFered  on  such  occasions.  The 
bargain  being  thus  mutually  acceded  to,  the  house  was 
equally  open  for  inspection  wliether  he  were  within  it  or 
not;  andj  in  the  former  case,  when  the  company  had 
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reached  the  subterranean  floor  vhere  he  constantly  resided » 
he  used  to  remove  from  room  to  room  till  the  whole  had 
been  visited*  He  maintained  but  a  small  circle  of  acquaints 
ance  in  the  country ;   he  did  not  like,  however,  to  be 
totally  without  occasional  company,  and  induced  some  few 
gentlemen  to  pay  him  morning  visits,  and  to  profess  a 
considerable  friendship  for  him  by  the  promise  of  legacies 
in  his  will;    And  so  far  indeed  as  related  to  the  literal  pro* 
mise  itself,  he  punctually  fulfilled  it — ^for  he  not  only  ottde 
his  will,  but  bequeathed  the  expected  Iq^acies:  yet  he 
took  eflectual  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  hb  pro* 
mises  nor  his  will  should  be  possessed  of  much  validity,  for 
he  never  executed  the  latter ;  and  his  entire  property,  on 
his  death,  amounting  to  little  less  than  a  million  sterling* 
was  in  the  first  instance  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
chancery *suit  between  two  noble  fSeunilies  who  advanced  an 
equal  claim  of  heirship.    This  suit,  however,  was  shortly 
afterwards  dropped,  upon  an  agreement  between  the  par* 
ties  to  divide  the  property  in  tranquillity.    The  only  trait 
I  have  ever  heard  creditable  to  the  character  of  this  miser  is, 
that  he  never  oppressed  his  tenants :  he  would  never  ad- 
vance  them  a  shilling  for  their  accommodation,  but  he  never 
raised  their  rents,  nor  distressed  them  for  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  their  payments.    And  yet,  while  he  thus  rigidly 
forbore  from  every  act  of  kindness  and  charity,  he  was,  for 
the  last  twenty  years  previous  to  his  death,  losing  upwaixls 
of  two  thousand  pounds  annually  by  the  lai^  sums  of 
mon^y  he  retained  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  his  bank- 
ers.   He  kept  cash  at  two  separate  bouses ;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered, at  his  death,  that  in  one  of  them  lie  had  never 
possessed  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  twenty 
years  previous :  and  in  the  other  he  had  uniformly  had  t 
larger  sum  for  i^  longer  period  of  time. 
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MORE    CURIOSITIES   FROM    EGYPT. 

About  the  begianiog  of  last  month,  a  number  of  curiotir 
remains  of  antiquity  arrived  at  Portsmoutb,  in  a  transpod^ 
from  Egypt ;  they  are  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  CuTsn^ 
and  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  conveyed  to  bis  Lord^ 
ship's  seat  at  Fawley :   among  them  are  the  following :— ▼ 
A  case  containing  Mummies  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  family^ 
viz.  a  mate,  female,  and  two  children,  the  gentleman  mea* 
sured  5  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  as  tbe  upper  half  of 
the  body  had  been  stripped  of  the  linen  swathes,  we  co^ld 
discern  the  flesh,  the  nails  of  the  fingers,  and  even  tlie 
features  very  distinctly,  the  arms  were  bent  upwards,  crossr 
ing  each  other  oh  the.breast,  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
touching  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  left  hand  clenched  as  if 
holding  something.    The  kdy  meamired  5  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  and  the  infant  children  about  22  inches ;  there 
were  also  mummies  of  an  Ichneumon,  a  dog,  two  hawks^ 
two  owls»  and  six  Ibises,  some  of  which  were  in  covered 
urns  of  red  earthen-ware  ;  another  case  contained  a  com- 
plete mummy,  with  the  external  Case  beautifully  painted 
with  hieroglyphies;  and  several  cases  in  which  were  a  busk 
of  Isis,  a  large  frog  in  grey  granite,  a  large  slab  of  whitish 
granite,  with  hieroglyphics  cut  in  bass-relief;  a  broken 
sarcophagus  in  black  granite,  atid  many  antique  fragments 
of  marble  porphyries,  jasjxirs,  agates,  and  masses  of  the 
rarious  rocks  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  will  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  mineralogist,  as  well  as  amusing  to  the  an- 
tiquarian ;  a  perfect  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  its  insid« 
dimensions  are  6  feet  6  inches  long,  2  feet  4  inches  witle, 
and  1  foot  6  inches  deep — a  large  column  of  red  poi-phyry; 
also  a  bowl  of  red  granite,  intended  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London:  its  out  dimensions  near  six  feet — it  is  cut  out  of 
the  base  of  a  Corinthian  column,  the  mouldings  are  rcr]p 
jperfept^  and  the  whole  height  <^  the  column  must  have  bccT| 
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In  the  qaflrrel»  and  among  thetn  her  fiuthfol  servant«-*Th0 
watvivon  being  now  reduced  to  five  or  six  persons,  beside^ 
the  Iady»  these  bodies  lasted  them  some  time ;  bat  just  as 
they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  lands'  end  of  Englandy  they 
found  themselves  involved  in  another  calamity ,  being  driven 
flo  near  shore  by  the  large  shoals  of  ice,  that  they  could 
not  disengage  the  ship.  Here  they  were  again  conipelled 
to  remain^  till  all  but  two  persons^  besides  Carpinger  and 
the  lady,  were  dead^  and  even  these  two  were  so  reduced 
by  weakness,  that  ihey  could  not  leave  their  cabins*  At 
length  the  persuasions  of  Carpinger  upon  the  lady,  not  tu 
use  any  violence  to  her  own  person  being  attended  to,  he 
ventured  by  the  help  of  a  plank,  to  attempt  crossing  the  ice 
towards  the  shore,  and  taking  charge  of  her  and  a  casket 
of  jewels,  in  six  hours  time  they  were  safely  landed,  and  as 
soon  as  convenient,  took  up  a  temporary  residence  at  a  pri- 
vate house  at  Plymouth  ;  the  master  of  which,  in  conclude 
ing  this  narrative,  observes  of  Carpingei*,  that  '*  the  lady 
seems  much  to  favour  him  ;  and  when  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing is  over,  will  undoubtedly  make  him  happy  in  her  em- 
braces.'* This  narrative  is  dated  Plymouth,  Feb.  2,  16B3, 
and  attested  by  John  Cross  and  William  Atkins, — ^Seamen. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  KIRBY's  MUSEUM. 

**  Sir,— -Your  ready  attention  in  inserting  part  of  my 
communications,  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  ;  accordiiii: 
to  promise,  I  forward  the  remaining  part  of  the  li^t  cvt 
Remarkable  Deaths.— I  intend  shortly  to  send  you  sevenil 
Remarkable  Accounts,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be 
Jound  more  worthy  of  insertion  than  the  foregoing. — I  aj)- 
prove  of  your  Work  exceedingly,  as  do  a  number  of  my 
friends,  on  account  of  its  being  OriginaL — ^Wishing  }ot« 
every  success,  I  remain,  yours,  &c« 

Julu  Ath,  1803.  A." 

JRXTRAO?- 
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I:XTRAORDINARY    DEATHI, 

Ik  August  1796,  died  at  Crookharen,  near  Cork,  Patrick 
Grady  and  Eleanor  faia  Wife :  they  M'ere  born  in  the  sftma 
house  on  the  same  day :  yvtre  married  in  the  same  house 
they  were  born  in  :  fell  sick  at  the  same  time,  and  diedon 
tlic  same  day,  after  having  lived  96  years.  Their  bodies 
were  escorted  to  the  grajisby  96  of  their  children,  grand 
and  great  grand  children. 

In  the  year  1197,  died  at  Harpenden,  Herts,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Wetherell,  of  St.  Alban's.  Mr.  Wetherell  (who  was 
38  3'earsofage)  was  not  taken  ill  till  his  wife's  decease; 
but  after  giving  the  necessary  ordei-s  for  the  funeral,  he 
took  to  his  bed,  and  died  one  day  after.  Whkt  is  very 
remarkable,  Mr.  Wetherell,  for  many  years,  was  very  de* 
flirous  that  they  might  both  be  interred  qxi  the  same  dajr^ 
^  hich  they  were,  and  in  one  grave. 

In  March  1797,  died  at  Horsham  in  Sussex,  Joseph 
Gatford,  and  on  the  same  day,  Mary  his  wife,  each  aged 
73  years.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  above  old  couple, 
were  both  born  on  the  same  day,  and  died  within  two  hours 
of  each  other.  They  have  since  been  interred  in  the  $$Lm0 
grave  at  Horsham* 

In  May  1797,  William  Maddison,  of  Sunderland,  very 
much  intoxicated,  being  warned  by  the  bye-standers  not 
to  leap  off  the  Quay  into  a  Keel,  which  he  was  meditatir^ ; 
he  replied  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  that  he  would  go  to  hell* 
in  a  flying  leap  :  he  instantly  jumped  off,  and  his  breasr 
having  strudc  against  the  gunnel,  caused  his  instant  deatb^ 

On.  the  morning  of  the  action  between  the  Portland* 
packet  and  the  lemeraire  French  privateer,  off  Guada« 
Joupe,  on  the  i4thof  October  1796,  Mn  Cunningh«tm,  a 
pa^enger,  who,  in  a  previous  engagement  sustained  by' 
the  Pojrtlaod  jacket  with  another  juivatecr,  bad  evinced 
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great  courage,  obseired  to  the  captain,  that  he  felt  a  strcmg 
impression  that  his  dissolution  was  at  band ;  and  on  the 
enemy  bearing  in  sight,  he  went  below  and  made  his  will, 
declaring  his  hour  was  come  i  retoming  to  his  station  on 
deck,  in  a  few  minutes  a  buUet  verified  his  prediction. 

In  December  1796,  a  young  man  named  Graham,  a  re« 
aident  of  Lancaster,  went  to  Workington,  to  fulfil  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage  made  to  a  young  woman  of  that  town. — 
On  entering:  the  room  in  which  she  was,  he  became  indis- 
posed,  and  tottering  to  where  she  sat,  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 


FOR  KIRBY^S  WONDERFUL  MUSEUM. 
HERMAFHROOITE. 

At  the  Warwick  iLent  Assizes,  in  1797,  a  prisoner  in 
the  gapl,  was  indicted  by  the  name  of  Michael  William 
Burdett  Oliver,  for  an  assault  on  a  youth,  with  intent  to 
eommit  an  unnatural  crime^  Previous  to  any  trial,  it  being 
suggested  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  prisoner^'s 
sex,  it  U'as  thought  advisable  to  have  the  prisoner  examined 
and  inspected  by  two  surgeons  and  anatomists ;  which  being 
done  by  Mr.  Weale  and  Mr.  Lipscomb,  'two  eminent  and 
x^spectable  surgeons  at  Warwick,  they 'made  dieir  report 
to  the  Court  in  writing,  as  under  :— 

••  We  find  that  the  prisoner  has  the  internal  parts  of  gene- 
^^  ration  essential  to  the  female,  and  the  external  parts  of 
^*  the  male ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  perfection.'* 
•  Consequently,  upon  the  above  report,  it  was  recooN 
ooended  that  tlie  prisoner  should  be  acquitted,  -which  l^as 
accordingly  done^ 

The  writer  of  the  above  Touches  for  the  truth  of  it^ 
being  in  Court  at  the  time. 
.    Julj/l,  1803.  Veritas. 


The  \ATt  of  John  Overs  and  his  Daughter  ;  including' 
the  Account  of  the  Origin  of  London  Bridge, '  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Ovoys  in  the  Borough  rf  Southwark.' 

iJEFORE  there  was  any  bridge  built  over  the  Thames,  the' 
conveyance  was  by  a  ferry,  which  used  to  carry  passengers. 
&c.  from  Southwark  to  the  city  by  boats ;  which  ferry  was. 
rented  of  the  city  by  John  Overs,  who  enjoyed  it  for  nuiny 
years.     This  man,  though  he  k^pt  many  servants,  was  oi 
so  covetous  a  mind,  that  he  would  not,  even  in  his  old  age^ 
^pare  his  own  weak  body,  nor  abate  any  thing  of  his  un« 
necessary  labour,  only  to  save  expenses.    From  his  firj>t 
increase  of  wealth,  he  always  put  his  money  out  to  use^ 
which  in  time  grew  to  such  a  mighty  increase,  tliat  it  was 
almost  equal  to  the  first  nobleman's  in  the  land  ;  notwith* 
standing,   in  his  habit,  housekeeping,  and  expenses,  he 
expressed  nothing  so  much  as  miserable  poverty.     This 
Charon  had  one  daughter,  both  pious  and  beautiful ;  and 
he  took  care  enough  to  see  her  liberally  educated ;  but 
when  she  grew  up,  a^d  (it  for  marriage,  he  would  suffer  no 
man  (by  his  good  will)  to  have  any  access  to  her.     How* 
ever,  a  young  gentleman  took  the  opportunity,  when  he 
^as  picking  up  his  penny  fares,  to  get  admitted  to  her. 
company.     The  first  interview  pleased  well,  the  second 
better,  and  the  third  concluded  tl)e. match.    In  all  this  in*. 
terim,   the  silly,  rich  ferryman  not  dreaming  but  things 
were  as  secure  by  land  as  they  were  by  water,  continued 
in  his  former  course,  which  was  as  follows  :-^He  was  of  so 
poor  and  wretched  a  disposition,  that,  M'hen  he  would  not 
be  at  the  charge  of  a  fire,  he  hiis  roasted,  or  at  least  he^ted« . 
^  black  pudding  In  his  bosom,  and  oat  it ;  and  has  given 
ii  servants  some  of  the  pudding  out  of  his  bosom,  which 
hcs  been  Keated  by  his  rowing  over  the  water,     f^uddings 
'vere  then  a  yard  for  a  penny  ;  and  whenever  he  gave  them, 
tljeir  allowance,  he  used  to  say,  **'  There,  you  hungry 
'    '  Kk  2     "  '  dogs. 


jogs,  you  i^ill  undo  me  with  eating/^    He  WjOtild  scarce 
afford  a  poor  neighbour  th^  lighting  of  a  candle,  lest  they 
should  in  some  part  impoverish  him»  by  taking  some  of  the 
light.    He  has  also  in  the  night  gone  to  scrape  upon  the 
dunghill,  and  if  he  could  find  any  bones,  he  would  bring 
them  home  in  his  cap,  and  have  them  stewed  for  pottaj^e  ; 
and  instead  of  oatmeal,  he  would  buy  the  siftings  of  coarse 
ineal,  and  with  this  make  the  poor  servants  their  broth. — 
He  bought  his  bread  at  the  market,  not  caring  how  mouldy 
or  stale  it  was  ;  and  when  he  brought  it  home,  he  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun,  that  it  might  be  the  harder 
tctbe  eaten.  Meat  lie  would  not  buy,  unless  it  were  tainted, 
and  therefore  would  go  further  in  the  fisimily ;  and  when 
his  dog  has  refused  it,  he  said  he  was  a  dainty  cur,  and  bet- 
ter fed  than  taught,  and  then  eat  it  himself.    He  needed  no 
cats,  for  all  the  rats  and  mice  voluntarily  left  his  house,  as 
there  were  no  crumbs  left  by  his  servants  to  feed  them.     It 
is  farther  reported  of  him,  that,  to  save  one  day's  expenses, 
he  first  counterfeited  himself  sick,  and  the  next  day  to  die, 
and  his  body  to  be  laid  out,  for  no  otlier  purpose  than  to 
save  onis  day's  provisions ;  apprehending  that,  whilst  his 
body  was  above  ground,  his  servants  would  not  be  so  un* 
natural  as  to  take  any  manner  of  food  till  they  had  seen  him 
in  the  earth,  purposing  to  recover  the  next  morning  after 
the  charge  was  saved ;  and  with  this  he  acquainted  his 
^aiughter,  who,  against  her  own  will,  consented  to  satisfy 
his  humour.    He  w^as  then  laid  out  for  dead,  and  wrapt  up 
in  a  ifheet  (for  he  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  a  coffin) ; 
he  was  laid  out  in  his  chamber,  with  one  candle  set  burn- 
ing at  his  head,  and  another  at  his  feet  \  which  w^s  the 
custom  of  the  time.    His  apprentices  hearing  of  the  glacj 
tidings,  hoping  to  be  rid  of  their  penurious  servitude, 
came  to  see  the  joyful  spectacle,  and  supposing  him  really 
dead,  began  to  dance  and  skip  about  the  corpse.     One  run 
into  the  kitchen^  and  breakiD|  open  the  cupboard^  hrought 

put 
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txM  the  brown  loaf ;  another  fetched  out  the  cT^eese ;  and  « 

third  drew  a  flaggon  of  beer,  and  began  fiUing  their  empt3r 

bellies  (being  almost  starved),  and  rejoicing  among  tbem-^ 

selves,  thinking  they  wei*e  in  expectation  of  future  help 

and  comfort,  and  to  be  freed  from  the  hard  usage  they  had 

endured.     Tiie  old  man  lay  quaking  all  this  while  to  seor 

tlie  waste,  and  thinking  he  should  be  undone,  he  could  en-» 

dure  it  no  longer,  but  stirring  and  struggling  in  his  sheet 

like  a  ghost,  and  taking  a  candle  in  each  hand,  was  going 

to  rout  them  for  their  boldness,  when  one  of  them,  think-* 

ing  it  was  the  devil  in  his  likeness,  in  amazement  caught 

hold  of  the  butt  end  of  a  broken  oar,  and  at  one  blo\f 

struck  out  his  brains^     Thus  he,  who  thought  only  to  coun- 

U'rfeit  death,  occasioned  his  own  death  iu  earnest ;  and  the 

law  acquitted  the  fallow  of  the  act,  as  he  was  the  prime  oc« 

casion  of  his  own  death.    The  daugliter's  lover  hearing  of 

her  father's  death,  made  all  possible  haste  up  to  London  f 

but,  aks  !  with  more  haste  than  good  speed,  for  in  riding 

fast,  his  horse  unfortunately  throw  him,  just  at  his  entrance 

into  London,  and  broke  his  neck.     This,  and  her  father's 

death,  had  such  an  cifect  on  her  spirits,  as  bereaved  her  of 

her  senses.     The  father,  who,  for  his  usury,  extortion, 

and  the  sordidness  of  his  life,  had  been  excommunicated, 

therefore  was  not  allowed  chrijstian  burial  i  but  the  daugh* 

ler,   for  money,  prevailed  on  the  friars  of  Bcrmondsey 

Abbey,  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot,  to  get  him  buried  i 

when  the  abbot  came  home,  and  seeing  a  new  grave,  en« 

quired  who,  in  his  absence,  had  been  buried  there;  on 

being  truly  informed,  he  caused  the  body  to  be  taken  up, 

and  commanded  it  to  be  l«ud  oa  his  own  ass's  b^ick  (for  it 

was  the  custom  of  the  times  for  the  hcacb  of  religious 

houses  to  ride  upon  asses),  then  making  a  short  prayer,  hd 

turned  the  beast  with  his  burden  out  at  the  abbey  gatcg, . 

desiring  of  God  that  he  might  carry  him  to  some  placo 

where  be  best  descrvcdto  be  buxied.    The  ass  went  with  a 

iiolcmn 
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lokmn  pace,  unguided  by  any^  through  Kait  Stte^  |il| 
be  came  to  St.  Tbomaai-a-^'atering^  which  was  then  th^ 
coounon  execution  pla^e^  ancl  then  shook  him  off,  just  un- 
der the  gallons    where  a  grave  was  instaDtly  made^  and, 
without  any  Qereniony,  he  ^as  tumbled  in,  and  covered 
with  earth.    This  was  the  n^markable  end  of  his  in&mous 
and  abominable  avarice^    These  du^^sters  on  the  daughter 
coming  one  upon  auother,  and  beiug  troubled  with  a  num* 
bcr  of  new  suitors,  she  resolved  to  retire  into  a  cloister  of 
religious  nuns ;  and  determined,  that  whatsoever  her  father 
bad  left  her  by  his  d^th>  she  would  dispose  of  as  near  as 
slic  could  to  the  honour  of  her  Creator,  and  the  encourage* 
ment  of  his  religious  service,;  and  paui^  neat  to  the  place 
where  her  father  lived,  and  she  was  born,  the  foundation 
of  a  famous  church  to  be  laid,  which,  ^  her  own  charge, 
was  finished,  and  by  her  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
])lary;  in  memory  of  which  pious  act,  and  that. her  name 
might  live  to  all  posterity,  the  people  added  her  naaie  also 
to  tlrnt  given  by  her,  and  called  it  St.  Mary  Overs,  which 
title  it  iu  general  bears  even  to  this  day.     London  Bridge 
originated  from  the  public  spirit  of  the  priests  of  St.  Mary 
Overs.    Before,  there  had  been  a  ferry,  left  by  her  parents 
to  their  only  daughter  Mary,  who  founded  anunnery,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  money  received  from  the  profits  of 
the  boats*    This  house  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
colie^pf  priests,  who  not  only  built  the  bridge,  but  kept 
it  in  repair:    but  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  fin^t 
bridge  was  of  timber,  the  materials  at  haad>.  and  most 
ppobably  rudely  put  together, 

A  sinking  Instance  cf  the  Vicissitudes  ^Fortune,  has 

been  related  bijU'x.'hzTT^oyi . 

wiry 

X  HE  Doctor  observed,  t'lat  the  following  histoiy  of  a 

Convict,  was  first  narrated  by  Mr.  Livius.  a  native  of  New 

:  Hampsliirc, 


TTampsUre,  in  Atnchrica^  and  then  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec^ 
under  Genend  Carleton.  He  nvas  once  in  London,  and  oil 
reading  a  Morning  paper,  he  observed  a  paragraph  to  thd 
following  import : — •*  To-mArrow,  the  noted  house-breaker. 
Cox,  and  — — .,  of  Piscataway,  in  New  Hampshire,  for  re- 
turning from  transportaiion,  ^ill  be  executed  at  Tyburn,^ 
The  Chief  Justice  had  never  seen  Newgate ;  and  observing' 
that  a  person  from  bis  native  country  was  condemned  to 
expiate  bis  crimes  on  the  gallows;  was  induced  to  visit  thi ^ 
prison,  and  see  bis  countryman.  The  convict  had  been 
an  Americaif  sailor,  and  passing  ^in  a  boat  from  the  ship, 
lying  off  Wapping,  to  the  shore,  the  boatman  informed 
him  that  he  could  sell  him  some  canvas,  sufficicrrt  to  malce 
him  a  hammock,  very  cheap  ;  the  price  was  16^.  Witliin 
a  short  period  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  for  purcliasing 
stolen  goods ;  and  proof  being  adduced  to  the  Court,  that 
tfie  canvas  was  worth  24j.  he  was  condemned  to  be  trans- 
ported to  America,  then  under  the  Crown  of  Great  tri- 
^ain :  this,  he  said,  he  did  not  much  regard,  as  he  could 
^'ork  his  way  thither,  from  his  seamanship ;  his  father  lived 
i:i  New  Hampshire.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica as  a  transport,  he  hired  himself  in  a  Vessfil  chartered  to 
Lisbon,  and  which  he  understood  was  not  to  touch  in  Eng* 
land.  The  agent  at  Lisbon,  however,^  reteived  orders 
from  a  merchant  in  London,  to  load  the  vessel  ifor  the  latter. 
port:  this  at  first  alarmed  him  greatly  ;-bul  he  reconciled 

-  w 

Iiimself  to  the  voyage,  under  a  resolution  never  to  go  oa 
s'lore  while  on  the  river  Thames :  he  kept  his  resoliftioa 
till  the  day  before  the  vessel  was  appointed  to  sail,  upoa 
-vhich  occasion  the  captain  had  given  all  his  men  the  pri- ' 
vilege  of  going  on  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  their  ac- 
quaiiitanee.  The  unfortunate  American  wns  the  only  sailor  * 
•fho  did  not  accept  the  offer;  the  captain  remained  also  on 
ijoard,  and  recollecting  something  that  he  wanted  in  from 
ihore,  requested  the  only  seaman  hi  hftd  with' him  to  take 
tbe  .small -boat^  and  sculler  bcr  on  «borc,  to  procure  wJi^t 
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lie  then  wanted :  be  made  some  excuses^,  till  gt  length,  ht 
the  ][>ersua9ion  of  his  captain,  be  coDsented  to  go  on  \m 
errand ;  but  scarccl3f  bad  he  stepped  on  shore,  before  he 
Mas  recognized uud  arrested.  In  the  presence  of  his  judges 
he  was  identified,  and  the  gallows  was  his  seutenccr    Chief 
Justice  Livius  observing  to  him,  that  he  seemed  to  have 
some  comfortable  food  in  his  cell,  incjuircd  bow  be  eould 
aflbrd  to  purchase  it ;  he  repUed,  tkit  a  person,  he  bc« 
licved  a  Roman.  Catholic  Clergyman,  gave  him  money,  in 
hopes  of  his  dying  a  Papist ;,  but,  adde4  be,.  I  am  no  Papist 
in  my  heart ;  and  us  for  dying,  I  have  hardships  enough  not 
to  care  so  much  about  it  as  about  my  wages,  which  I  want 
my  wife  and  children  to  receive  for  me.    lie  was  asked  if 
he  knew  Mr.  Li vius^s  family,  which  he  described  immedi^ 
ately.    The  whole  history  appeared  to  the  Chief  Justice  to 
merit  further  investigation,  and  instantlyv  he  proceeded  to 
inquire  respecting  the  circumstances  attending  the  charter- 
ing and  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  also  the  particulars  of  the 
original  trial  and  subsequent  sentence,  which  con'cspond* 
ing  with  the  sailor.^s  narration,   tlie  wortliy  Magistrate 
hastened  to  Lord  Weymouth's  oflicc,  and'  thence  to  the 
King  at  Windsor,  and  returned  to  London  just  in  time  to 
stiiy  the  fatal  rope.    After  the  trials  and  circumstances  at« 
tjsnding  them  were  revised,  the  King  was  pleased  to  change 
the  sentence  to  transportation  during  his  natural  hfe,  and 
he  was  shipped  off  from  London  i»oon  after  this  act  of 
mercy,    Livius,  however,  who  felt  a  lively  interest  in  tlic 
fate  .of  his  countryman,  whom  he.  believed  guilty  from  ig- 
norance and  not  design,  renewed  his  importunities^  and  at 
lengtl]  got  an  order  for  pardon  :  he  hurried  with  the  glad 
tidings  down  the jriver,  and  overtook  the  convicts^at  Graves* 
end,  where  he.found  on. board  the  transppit-ship  tho^  poor 
sailor  chained  to  .another  convict.    Pie  conveyed  the*  cod* 
Tict  to  London,  where  a  few  merchants  on  Change,  on  hear* 
ing'lhe  whole  transaction,  collected  16  guineas,  with  which 
the  tar,  honest  ip  |^inciple,  sailed  a  free  man  to  the  Ame* 
I'ican  Continent.  Partici/^ 
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Th  rice  Lord  j^aypr  of  London.- 


(     25S     ) 

_j  »       r      ■    .  < 

rARTicuLARs  $/"  the  LiFE  g/"  /A^  celebrated  Sin  Richard 
Whittington,^  thrice  Lord  jifayor  of  London,  in  the 
rears  1»97»  1406,  and  1419. 

[Nerer  before  collected.] 

iVhile  all  accounts  ^  tbis  grsat  man  and  opukot  citizen, 
are  eitbtet  locked  up  in  combrdus,  estpnwive,  or  unwieldy 
▼olumes,  and  confined  to  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  or» 
disguised  by  silly  and  undertain  traditions,  handed  down  to. 
posterity ;  for  the  purpose  of  famishing  our  readers  >vith  a 
more  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  so  worthy  a  sub« 
ject,  in  addition  to  a  portraitfaithfuUy  executed  from  a  very 
ancient  painting,  we  faiaye  availed  ourselves  of  all  the  pre<*. 
ceding  accounts  wbiob  could  possibly  throw  any  light  upon 
Sir  Richatd  Wfa&ttington's  character ;  and  from  which,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  repeat  and  assure  tlie  modern. reader^ 
that  these  particulars  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 

JKIRBY^  MAGAZINE  OF  RKMARKABLE  CHARACTBfiS. 

Of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  of  whose  origin  there  ard 
so  many  fabulous  anecdotes,  we  learn  very  little  tiii  after 
the  commencement  of  bis  public  character  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  in  the  year  1391,  in  which  he  was 
first  made  Mayor  of  London ;  further,  than  that  King  Ri- 
chard the  Second,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  were  special  Lords  and  Promoters  of  Whitting- 
ton's  fortune.  The  second  and  third  times  Sir  Richard 
Whtttington  filled  the  Chair,  was  in  the  years  1406,-  and 
the  last  time  iii  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1419, 
when  be  gave  an  entertainment  to  this  monarch  and  his 
queen  at  Guildhall,  after  the  conquest  of  France.  It  seems 
the  king  had  borrowed  money  of  him  and  of  the  citizens,- 
to  pay  the  soldiery ;  when  Sir  Richard,  with  a  truly 
patriotic  spirit,  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  especially  at 
this  juncture,  banng  caused  a  fire  to  be  made  of  wood, 
mixed  with  cinnamon  and  other  spices  and  aromatics,  to 

L 1  dischax^e 
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discharge  his  sovereign  of  all  obligationi  threw  his  boricl 
for  10,000  marks  due  to  the  Company  of  Mercers,  into 
the  flames,  Xvith  another  of  10,000  marks  due  to  the 
Chamber  of  London ;  a  third  due  to  the  Grbcers  of  2000 
marks ;  and  a  fourth  of  3000,  to  several  other  companie5, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  •£'60,000  sterling  :  and  he  after- 
wards informed  his  Majesty  tliat  he  had  taken  the  whole  of 
those  debts  np6n  himself.  This  oc(ta§ioned  the  King  to  say, 
<*  Never  had  King  i^nch  a  subject  !*'  which  Whittington 
hearing  of,  replied,  "  Never  hud  subject  such  a  King !" — 
But  this  generous  action,  as  well  as  that  of  his  cat,  is  not 
without  its  parallel  in  history. — The  Emperor  Rodolphiis  of 
Germany,  being  once  upon  his  travels  in  the  southern  p«irts 
of  his  empire,  a  merchant  of  Ulm,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
j-jfreat  sum,  ordering  a  fire  of  cedar  wood  to  be  made, 
threw  in  the  bond,  and  thus  acquitted  the  Emperor  of  his 
obligation  to  pay  him, 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Account  of  London,  does  Hot  posi- 
tively deny  the  good  fortune  of  Whittington  respecting  his 
cat ;  but  he  would  not  omit  saying,  that  this  good  fortune 
was  not  without  a  parallel  also :  for  it  is  recorded,  '*  How 
Alphonso,  a  Portuguese,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  being  presented  by  the  king  thereof  with  his 
^^  eight  in  gold  for  u  cat  to  kill  their  mice,  and  an  ointment 
to  kill  their  flies :  this  he  improved  within  five  years  to 
£6000  pn  the  place,  and  returning  to  Portugal,  after  fifteen 
ycfu's  traffic,  became,  not  like  Whittington,  the  second, 
but  the  third  man  in  the  kingdom. 

.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  evr.n  the  reports  tliat  have  been 
fiandi'd  down  to  posterity  by  tradition,  agree  with  the  mof-t 
authentic  documents  of  Wliittington's  history,  with  respect 
to  the  name  of  the  merchant,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Fit^warreii, 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  servant ;  because,  in  his  will,  con- 
cerning the  College  of  St.  Esprjt,  founded  by  Whittington, 
as  the  manner  then  was,  the  members  were  bound  to  pray 

for 
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fur  the  souls  of  Hugh  Fitz warren  iind  Dame.  Molde,  his 
V  ife,  as  ivell  as*  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Whittingtoh 
and  his  Avife  Alice,  hereby  intimating  that  He  had  been 
hingiriarly  indebted  to  both ;  to  thd  One  for  his  birth^  and 
to  the  other,  most  probably  for  \\\s  fortune. 

If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  strength  of  the  traditionary 
reports  concerning  Whittington's  rise  from  beggary  to 
opulence/  it  might  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
V.  hat  is  still  called  Whittington's  stone  near  Holloway.-i- 
Hcre  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  tradition  reports  him  ori- 
ginally a  poor  boy  cooaing  up  to.  London,  fatherless,  anil 
^^'itbottt  either  friends  or  acquaintance ;  Mrh^n  sitting  down 
at  tlitt  door  of  a  Mr.  Fits  warren^  a  merchaat  19  the  dty, 
he  took  him  into  the  houic  to  assist  in  bis  kitjcbeo^;  but  the 
usage  he  received  from  the  c6ok-4naid,  tp  whom  hie  was  a 
perfect  drudge,  at  length  l^ecame  so  intolerable,  that  h& 
determined  to  leave  the  houses  and  go  back  into  the  cotin* 
try.  For  this  purpose,  getting  up  very  soon  one  morn- 
ing, be  reached  HoUoway,  as  before  mentioned, .  when 
heariog  Bqw  bells  ring,  ^nd  say,  as  he  fancied, 

Tom  again  Whittingtoa— Turn  again  WhHtmgton, 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London ! 

he  was  induced  to  go  back,  and  happily  got  home  again, 
before  the  tyrant  cook-maid  or. any  of  the  fajtaily  were 
stirring.  , 

How  WhittingtoQ  came  to  have  a  cat,  is  easily  accounted 
for :  the  old  wooden  houses,  and  the  plenty  of  food  in  thojse 
times,  were  favourable  to  the  breed  of  mice;  ^nd  he,  as  a 
jioor  boy,  being  put  to  sleep  in  what  is  called  a  loft,  or  a 
irarret  nearly  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  it  is  no  wonder  hp 
^houl<|  be  pestered  with  these  vermin  in  the  night,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  frequently  running  over  his  face,  they  hin- 
dered him  frqm  ^leep.  This  inciucing  Whittington  to  pur- 
t  hase  a  cat  -with  a  penny,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  it  so 
happened  tha^x  his  master,  being  a  merchant^  offered  liis 

L  1  2  servants 
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ieryants  an  oppcnrtanity  of  sending  sometUng  for  a  vmttcre, 
hj  one  of  hU  ships  named  the  Unicorn,  that  was  going  to 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  Whitttngton  having  nodiing  bat  his 
cat,  and  unwillittg  to  part  with  his  favourite^  it  was  most 
happily  for  him  9  acceptied. 

On  the  coast  of  Africa  where  the  ship  toncfaed^  the 
monarches  residence,  and  even  iiis  table  weee  so  pestered 
with  vermin,  that  every  attempt  to  destroy  them  had  proved 
abortive. — ^But  Whittingtoh's  cat  being  brought  in,  througb 
the  suggestion  of  the  ckptain  of  the  YeaaA,  titR  made  such 
havock,  that  the  monarch  and  his  qneen  were 'so  pleased 
and  surprised,  that  they  thought  no  price  too  great  for  a 
creature  of  such  amazing  u^fulhass  and  activity. — ^The 
consequence  is  said  to  be,  that  die  return  for  \Vhittington'f 
Venture  was  so  great,  that  bis  master  immediatdy  advanced 
hixsk  from  his  servile  condition ;  and  seeing  his  mdostary  and 
attention  to  business,  '^t  made  him  his  sbn-in«law,  then 
-his  partner,  and  dying,  left  him  the  who}e  of  Itis  trade, 
and  wbichit  will  appeair  in  the Sequel,  was  no  more  than 
what  was  due  to  his*  integrity  and  the  excellent  qi^alifica« 
tions  of  both  his  head  and  his  heart. 

It  does  not  appear  that;  Whittington  was  married  more 

•  *'••  .1'' 

iban  dcice,.'&r  the  daughter  c^  this  merchant  was  certainly 
named  Alice,  and  was  the  person  who^  in  his  will,  ac- 
cording  to  the  manner  of  the  times,  is  there  designated 
^uder  the  title  (^  Dame  Alice,  Uife  to  Sir  Kichard  WLit- 
iington.     '-  : 

The  munHioence  of  Whittington,  it  would  appear, 
though  te  was  an  irihabitant  of  Vii^try  Ward,  and  neai" 
the  Tower  Royal,  viras  felt  and  acknowledged  all^.oyer  the 
city.  The  library  of  the  famous  Church  of  tbe  Grey 
Friars,  near  the  spot  where  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate- 
streiBt,  now  stands,  was  founded  by  him  in  1*4219.  It  was  a 
129  feet  long,  and  31  broad;  itwascieled  witb  wainscot, 
hsui  28  desks,  and  S  double  settles  of  wainscot.    In  three 

!  i"      •      '• 

»  years 
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irears  it  was  filled  with  bookf  to  tbe  ndue  of  ^556,  of 
nrhicli'  S&  Richaid  contributed  ^400,  the  rest  being  sup^ 
plied  by  I^.  Thomas  Winohelseyy  a  friar.  Thb  wm 
about  thi^  years  before  the  invention  of  printing.  He 
also  rebuilt  Newgate^  and  contributed  largely  to  the  rqpairs 

ofGuUdhali;     " 

AVhittington,  as  well  as  his  master,  Mr.  Fitzwaireo,  were 
both  mercers,  l^ow  long  he  lived  is  uncertain /as  his  J,jitin 
epitaph  in  the  cl^urch  of  St.  Micbad,  Paternoster,  in  the 
Vintry,  where  he'i^  bdried,  does  not  specify  his  birth.— 
His  will,  howereft  is  signed  riecember  21,  1423,  and  the 
yere  of  King  Henry  VI.  the  tliyrd  after  the  Conquest  of 
France. 

In  this  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Vintry,  Sir  fiichard 

Whittington  was  three  times  buried;  first  by  his  executors, 

under  a  fisir  monument  *,  then  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

when  the  parson  of  that  church  thinking  to  find  great 

riches  in  his  tomb,  brpke  it  open  apd  despbilea  the  body  of 

its  leaden  sheet,  then  burying  it  a  secozid '  time.    In  the 

reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Ae  obliged  ^h^  parishioners  to  take 

up  the  boliy,  and  to  restore  the  lead  as  before,'  and  it  was 

again  buried  ;  and^  so  he  remained  till  the  Great  Fire  of 

London  yiota,ted  his  l^tiftg  place  a  third  ^Une.  ' '  This 

church  also,  which  his  piety  hra  founded,  together  with  a 

college  and  alms-houses  near  jthe  spot,  became  die  pirey  of 

the  flames  in  16iS6  ;  though  in*  1^30,  the  church  cosjb  the 

parishioners  <£  120  9^.  for  repairing  and  beautifying. 

The  capital  house  called  Whittihgton  College^  with  tlie 
garden^  &c.  %vas  sold  to  Armagill  Wade,  iti  the  second 
year  ef  Edward  VI.  for  £B2  2*. '  The  alms-houses  which  ' 
he  founded  for  thirteen  poor  mein,  is  still  supported  by  the 
Mercers  Company,  of  yhiph  hj?'  was  a  ipember,  and  in 
whose  custody  there  is  still  extaiit  in  fair'wri^in^,  ^he  origi- 
1^  ordinances  of  Sir  Ricliar4  Wmttihgton^s  charity,  made 
py  his  executors,  Coventre,  Carpenter,  and  Grove. — The  . 

Wit  page,  curiously  illuminated,  represents  the  said  Whit* 

*•'  .......  - ,  '^*  _a-  ' 

pngtoi} 
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tiiigton  lyin^j  on  Wji  death-bed^  a  very  lean  consunuH 
meagvo  body,  with  bis  three  executors^  a  priest,  and  divtrs 
others  standing  by  his  bed.^dc. 

"J'hc  iblb^inf/;  is  the  Latin  epitaph  upon  fiir  Richard 
"SV^iittiiigtoD,  in  the  church  abovo-mcntioncd,  vliicb 
spcciiica 

,,         t/t  fvagr.iu*  Ndrditf  fama  fuit  iste  Ridur^ua 
Altufcima  villam  q\ii  juate  rrx<*rat  lllam. 
V\oi  Mfircatonim— Fimdutor  PrcsbytcroruTn, 
&ic  et  egonqruiii)  textU  sWcertiis  eorum.         ' 
Un>ncfi  ^xcrpplum  bavutlirnm  vincen^o  morwum, 
I  Coudidiihoc  tcmpUim  Michn-clin  quuni  Hpcciosuiu  I 

« 

|legia  8pcs  .S'  proH :  dlviui.s  ych  iiata  Imbis. 
I'aupciibus  Pato'r  Sc  M";ijor  (\[\\  fuit  iirbis, 
Martins  himc  vicit,  eii !     Amios  |.^ens  tibi  dicif, 
I'mkt  ipBQ  dies ;  sch  slbi  Christ«  qiiies.     Amen.  * 
I'.jus  sponjia  pia,  generoiia,  probata^  »opUUi, 
Jungitur. 

Th\is,  stating  in  substance, — **  That  hU  reputation  ^v..l. 
like  the  fragrance  of  Nard — that  be.  was  the  flower  of  nicr- 
cluiiits — the  founder  of  pious  establi^hpicnts — tlie  father  <! 
the  poor — the  hope  and  dchght  of  the  kingdom — that  1j  ^ 
pioua  spouse  hes  \tWi  hiui — and  tha^  be  was  the  builder  ii 
that  beautiful  edifice^'*    , 

It  is  particuhu'ly  iVQ^tipned  ia  the  a,ipct>untof  tbia  fuundat  i(  ji 
and  college  by  Sir  ll.Whittingtou,  that  the  church  was  now  \y 
buih,  and  made  a  Ctjlege  of  St.  I'jjprit,  or  the  Holy  Gho^, 
by  Ilichard  WJiittiiijrLon,  three  times  Mayor ;  for  a  Maytn , 
four  FeUows^  Musters  of  Art>  Cjoi'ks,  Conducts,  Chorists, 
cic.  and  ail  alnn^-hause,  fal^^d  God*s  house,  for  thirte«'ii 
poor  nica-^one  of  them  to  be  tutor,  and  tp  have  Unl.  tin- 
week;  the  other  twcJve  of  ll\eni  t9  have  14d.  tiie  ^^e^'^, 
for  ever,  with  9they  \)ecessary  provision,  an  hutch  v.  \:h 
tjiree  locks,  a  common  seal,  ike,  The  licence  hx  this  foun- 
dation was  granted  dtn'ing  the  lifetime  ot'\Vliittiugton,  in 
|he  riiign  of  Henry  IV.  but  \vas  not  ec»nfn*me(l  till  the  tlilnl 
year  of  Henry  VL  to  Joli,u  Coventre,  Jenkin  C'arpenttr> 
and  William  Grove,  e\eeuluu  to  llichurd  W'iiiuir.pten. 
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la  t)iis  ordinance  it  is  jusly  observed,  that  this  wortby 
^A\d  notable  merchant  **  white  be  lived"  had  right  liberal 
^iid  large  hands  to  the  ne^dy ;  and  on  his  death-bed  straitly 
'  hargcd  his  executors  to  ordain  a  house  of  alms  after 
Ills  decease  for  perpetual  sUstcntation  of  such  p6or  people 
:i&  has  been  before  mcuitioiied. 

In  the  manner  of  those  times,  it  was  further  ordered, 
♦iuit  the  thu'tcen  poor  folke  be  able  in  conversation,  and 
iionest  in  living. 

The  tutor  to  have  a  place  by  himself,  that  is  to  say,  a 
<\\\  or  httlc  house  with  a  chimney,  a  prevy  and  other 
necessaries,  in  which  he  shall  lye  and  rest,  and  without  let 
of  any  other  person,  attend  to  the  contemplation  of  God, 
rf  he  wolL 

That  the  said  persons  in  the  aforesaid  houses  and  cells, 
cloisters  and  other  places,  have  themselves  quietly  and 
pcsably,  without  noise  .or  disturbance  of  his  fellows, 
l)oiiig  occupied  in  prayer  reading,  or  the  labour  of  tlicir 
horules. 

The  clothing  of  these  people  shall  be  dork  brown,  wot 
^taring,  nc  blaizing,  and  esey  prised,  according  to  the^r 
(Icsrree. 

It  was  further  ordered,  tlmt  every  tutor  and  poor  folk 
♦  very  day,  first  when  they  rise  from  their  beds,  should  scv 
a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Maria,  with  special  and  herty 
recommendation  of  the  foresaid  Richard  Whitt  inert  on  mkI 
Alice,  to  God  and  our  blessed  Ladv  Maidvn  Marv  : — And 
;.t  other  times  of  the  day,  toscy  two  or  tlirec  sautei's  and 
other  prayers  about  the  tomb  of  tl}e  founder  within  the 
rollcge.  At  tbe  conclusion,  they  that  stond  al)out,  were 
<>rdcred  to  say  openly  in  Eirglish,  *'  God  have  mercy  on 
our  founders  souU,  and  al  Chrystcn."     , 

The  Ordinances  of  Whittington's  College,  which  arc 
i  .died  a  little  book*,  conclude  thus : — 

♦*  In  witness  wc  have  put  our  seals^  gii/en  at  T,on(!on  tha  "JUi  d.iy  of  D*- 
nibrr,  iu  the  yore  of  our  Lord  a  thouicuid  CCCC  XXIHJ,  Ac. 
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<<  Go  tM  bokei  go  litelTngodio  ^ 

Tbco  lonrly  twIiirtUtiog  to  aU  corwcHor, 

Of  them  betog  n»liten  now  of  the  sMiceix 

Olneyi  Feldingy  Boloyno  tad  of  Burton  i  , 

.  Moitole^r  t^om  boMtdUng  wkh  kumbkf  nlutitloA 

llboo  to  Mcoi^  and  thw  to  take  Ift  gro 

for  orer  to  be  a  MHTvant 

WUhki  yoar  Commooaltf e.** 

Tbe  plate  which  we  have  now  given^  is  the  original  por< 
trait  of  this  great  character,  though  it  was  at  fixst  repre- 
sented with  a  skuU  undex*  his  right  hand,  but  that  not  be- 
ing liked  I  it  was  altered' to  the  Cat,  as  we  have  now  pre- 
sented it ;  and  not  more  than  two  j^ortraits  of  the  former 
description  were  ever  seen. 

To  conclilde,  makihg  every  allowance  for  the  darkness 
and  superstition  of  these  early  times,  we  think  the  exam- 
ple of  WhittingtoQ  may  be  brought  forward,  as  still  saying 
to  others, 

^  GotbovanddoHkowifO.* 


COLOKEL  SLOPSI. 

Xhe  father  of  this  celebrated  Colonel  walked  for  several 
years  as  a  private  postman  between  Headford  and  Ballin- 
robe  in  Ireland.  He  was  ingenious,  but  so  extremely 
poor,  that  not  being  able  to  purchase  paper,  he  polished 
tbe  s))oulder-bone  of  a  horse»  and  learned  to  write  on  it. 
Having  occasion  afterwards  to  go  to  London,  he  plied  as 
porter  to  one  of  tlie  ofEces  in  tbe  Treasury,  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  in  this  time 
improved  himself  so  amazingly,  that  on  presenting  a  pe^ 
tition  for  relief  to  Miss  Skerret,*  Sir  Robert's  mistress,  she 
was  so  pleased  with  the  correct  writing  of  her  coun- 
try  man,  that  she  procured  him  a  small  employment  in  tbe 
very  office  where  he  attended  as  porter.  He  afterwards 
rose  by  mere  dint  of  merit  and  integrity,  and  died  pos- 
sessed of  a  handsome  fortune* 


(    Ml     ) 

CURIOUS  ANTIQUITIES  D«COVERED  IN  THE  I^H  OF  D008. 

On  peruiiing  the  account  of  a  For^t  under  Ground,  (iit 
No.  n.  of  youfr  Maglil!in#,)  the  remains  of  which  werg 
discovered  m  the  oourie  of  the  digging  of  the  Ne#  JDocki 
ill  the  Ible  of  Dogs,  has  induced  me  to  send  you  other  ac^ 
counta  of  Antiquities  found  there,  to  be  inserted  (if  deemed 
worthy)  in  your  neKt  Magazine, 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  April  1800,  the  men  at  work 
upon  the  Canal,  there  found  at  the  depth  of  six  feet,  a 
spur  of  uncommon  dimensions;  it  measured  eleven  inclioa 
from  shank  to  shank  ;  it  was  quite  black,  but,  on  eNduu^ 
nation,  the  m:in  who  found  it,  discorefed  it  to  be  pure 
i^old.  Sir  Henry  Banks  purchased  it  lor  35  guineas. — A 
fow  days  afterwards  they  came  to  the  skeleton  of  a  liorne, 
about  the  same  depth,  jjtandinjr  erect  ii>-a  perfect  state  :— • 
On  being  exposed  to  the  air,  hovrcver»  it  tell  to  piece*. 

D.  U.  L. 

*TVV0    VERY    EXTRAORDINARY    DEATHS. 

O^  Saturday  .Fuly  16,  a  most  remarkable  circumshmce 
liuppened  in  Wvch^street  nour  t!»e  Strand,  opposite,  the 
o\ttojj  of  t'le  New  Tnn.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  moruing^ 
a  woniiiU  very  decently  dressed,  came  up  to  a  n\an  who  was 
coanng  that  way,  and  i^ttoujptinij  to  hiy  bold  of  hioi,  fell 
bac'kand  iunnediately  expired.  On  boiijjv  searciiud,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  lead  to  a  knowleuge  oi  her  Uunje, 
or  who  sUq  was  j  for  though  some  duplicaiei  were  found  ia 
her  pocket,  the  articles  appeared  to  hayo  been  pleJived 
uider  some  other  names,  as  the  pawnbroker  decLred  he 
w;\s  unacquainted  witii  the  person  of  tlje  wonmn.  She 
was  conveyed  to  the  jjarish- workhouse,  whore,  on  the  day 
following,  the  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of  **  Died  by 
l/ic  viaUution  of  God '^     But  tl)«  most  extraordinary  part  of 

M  m  tiiis 
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this  circumstancd  is,  that  the  man  so  accosted  by  the  dc^ 
Ceased  woman,  ai)d  ^ho  appears  to  have  been  a  porter  in 
the  Brownlow-street  Lying-in-Hospital;  ai  soon  as  he 
came  home,  said  be  had-  received  a  shock,  from  which  he 
should  naveir  recover,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day. 

The  Plain  of  the  Caffhes,  in  the  PaENctJt  Island  </ 
Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ot:£AN. 

Among  those  plains  which  are  in  the  mountains,  the 
most  remarkable  and  of  which  nobody  hitherto  has  taken 
any  notice,  is  that  called  the  Plain  of  the  CoffreSy  because 
a  troop  of  CafFres,  the  slaves  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle, 
went  andjijd  themselves  there  after  they  had  run  away  from 
their  masters.  From  the  sea  side,  one  ascends  gently  for 
about  seven  leagues,  to  arrive  at  that  plain.:  there  is  only 
oae  road  to  it,  along  the  riVer  of  St.  Stephen,  which  may 
also  be  travelled  on  horseback.  The  soil  is  good,  and  even 
till  a  league  and  a  half  before  you  come  to  the  plain,  and 
adorned  with  large  and  beautiful  trees,  the  falling  leaves 
of  which  afford  nourishment  for  the  tortoises  which  are 
very  numerous  there^  We  may  reckon  the  height  of  the 
plain  to  be  two  leagues  above  the  horizon  ;  and  it  appears 
from  below  cjuite  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  may  be  four  or 
five  leagues  in  compass.  The  cold  is  insupportable  there, 
and  a  continual  fog,  which  wets  as  much  as  rain,  hinders 
one  from  seeing  tej^  paces  forward.  As  night  comes  on, 
one  sees  clearer  than  iri  the  day ;  but  then  it  freezes  terri- 
bly, and  in  the  morning  before  sun  rises,  the  plain  appears 
all  frozen.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  to  be  seen 
there  are  certain  elevations  of  earth,  cut  almost  in  the 
form  of  pillars,  round  and  prodigiously  high,  for  they  can- 
not be  lower  tlrnn  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris. — 
They  are  placed  like  a  sort  of  nine  pins,  and  so  like  one 

another^ 
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sinother,  that  one  may  be  easily  out  in  reckoning  them.-^ 
They  call  them  the  spikes.  If  one  has  a  mind  to  stop  an4 
rest  himself  near  one  of  them,  those  who  go  on  to  some 
other  place  must  not  advance  above  two  hundred  paces: 
If  they  do,  they  ton  the  risk  of  never  finding  the  place 
tbey  left*  The  spikeSi  as  they  call  them,  are  so  nume* 
rous,  aQ  so  like  one  another,  and  disposed  so  much  after 
the  same  manner,  that  the  Creoles,  who  are  the  natives  of 
the  country,  are  themselves  deceived*  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  when  a  company  of  travelers  stop  at  the 
foot  of  ojie  of  these  spikes,  and  some  of  them  have  a  mind 
to  separate  themselves,  they  leavje  soo^body  there^  who 
makes  a  fire  or  smoke  wh^ch  serves  to  direct  the  other  the 
way  back  again  ;  and  if  the  fog  proves  so  thick  as  to  bin* 
der  the  sight  of  the  fire  or  the  smoke,  they  provide  certain 
large  shells,  one  of  which  they  leave  with  the  person  who 
stays  at  the  spike,  carrying  the  other  along  with  them ; 
and,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  return,  they  blow  into  this 
shell  with  all  their  force,  as  if  it  were  a  trumpet,  which 
makes  a  very  shrill  sound,  and  is  heard  a  great  way  off.— 
lo  this  manner  answering  one  another,  they  avoid  losing 
themselves,  and  easily  meet  again, 

There  are  abundance  of  aspen  trees  in  this  plain,  which 
are  continually  green  ;  the  other  trees  are  troubled  with  a 
moss  above  a  fathom  long,  which  covers  their  trunk  and  * 
branches.  They  have  no  boughs  with  leaves  on,  but  apr> 
pear  withered';  and  are  so  moistened  with  water  that  there 
is  no  making  a  fire  with  them.  If,  %iter  much  trouble, 
you  get  some  of  the  branches  kindled,  you  have  only  a  fire 
without  flame,  with  a  reddish  smoke,  which  smokes  the  vie* 
tuals  instead  of  dressing  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  place  in  that  plain  to  make  a  fire  in,  except  you 
pitch  upon  some  rising  ground  about  those  spires,  for  the 
;oil  is  so  moist  that  the  water  springs  out  of  it  every  where, 

M  m  2  and 
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^rkl  011^  HI  l4w«yfl  vip  tQ  the  calf  of  tho  l^g  in  dirfe  and  pud- 
dle. <)n^  sp^  tMrQ  «  gr^t  jiuqiber  jBjf  bjue  birds,  which 
j^uiM  their  itests  in  the  gra^  and  43f^e)r-feni.  This  plani 
W9^  unVnowii  before  ^^e  fiight  of  the  C^fiics,  To  descend, 
,0n^  m vist  take  the.  sH^nev^yon^oaqie  up  by,  unless  one 
'l^^  a  mind  to  hazard  w&9elf  m  another,  which  is  very 
lugged  and  daug^rous^ 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  KIRBY's  WONDERf  UL  MUSEUM. 

**  Sir, — If  the  following  ^re  any  way  worthy  of  insertion 

in    vour  Periodk>il   and  Scientific  Production,  tliev  arc 
»     «  ♦ 

wholly  at  your  service  and  discretion  ;  and  by  placit)g  the 
inclosed  therein^  you  will  much  oblige, 

Your  constant  Reader, 

X.INCOLNSHIRE,  CaROLUS." 

Bpalding^   Snuc   1803. 

^sssssfsssssssaes 

AOGOUyr  OF  TH$  funeral  of  MR.  RICHAKD  BUNN. 

^  HE  fojlcvwing  account  of  a  very  singular  funeral  proces- 
sion whiph  occurred  some  time  back,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  a  Mr.  Bunn,  from  his  corpulency,  ^c.  vulgarly 
€alledthe  Bag  of  Grains.  This  person,  though  originally 
a  foundling  of  Stepney  parish,, atid  brought  up  lo  the 
driving  of  a  dust  cart,  had  amassed  a  great  svini  of  money, 
and  was  the  owner  of  a  great  n^any  houiies,  which  he  let 
6i;t  in  teiventents  in  Shoreditch  parish. 

The  rookery  being  (according  to  cotnnaon  report)  in 
chancery,  Bunn  ar»d  some  other  people  took  possession  of 
the  sa^ie,  wh^u  it  was  custpo^ary  to  sell  a  key  for  5s, 
which  entitled  the  purchaser  to  an  apartment,  rent  free, 
though  such  ^vas  often  ejected  t^y  main  force,  dustmen, 
l^ggars,  and  prostitutes  oceupying  the  same  as  long  as  it 
jtenjained  tenable.  In  fine,  the  whole  was  repaired  by 
Puan,  and  let  to  oonsiderahle  profit^  litt  reclaimed  by  the 
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eal  proprictxMT  a  few  years  past,  when  be  purchased  many 
jthers,  where  be  <lied.«    Mr*  Bviun,  to  tlie  period  pf  bit 
ieatb,  retained  the  dretw  of  a  dustman,  as  he  never  wore 
[iny  thing  but  a  jacket^  a  short  blue  apron,  and  bis  garr 
icrs  below  the  knees^    The  procession  began  by  t,welvt 
boys  bearing  links  ;  afte^  %hcm  twelve  men  with  shovels^ 
whips,  &c.  reversed.     After  this  a  favourite  borse^  which 
I  lie  deceased  used  frequently  to  ride  on,  not  as  a  charger^ 
I  )ut  decorated  with  a  pair  of  cloth  .spatterdashes  afH?;ed  to 
;t  pair  of  nightman's  poles,  and  implements  of  the  like 
nature.  This  was  succeeded  with  a  cdrt  covered  with  black 
./aize,  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  whicli  contained  the  body, 
in  a  very  handsome  coffin,  ami  a  large  pluineof  white  fea* 
*.wers,  suppo;-ted  upon  tressels,  from  which  the  pall  de* 
s«  ended,  which  was  borne  by  twelve  of  the  principal  brick- 
makers  and  dustmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  dressed  in 
white  flannel  jackets;  new  leather   breeches,  &c,     Afte^ 
t!)is  followed  another  cart,  ornamented  as  before,  contain- 
i:i^  several  people  in  black  cloaks,  supposed  to  be  the 
ir  lends  of  the  ^deceased  ;  and  another  of  the  i^me  descrip- 
tion, totally  emfity,  closed  the  procession ;  though  these 
were  followed  by  a  great  number  of  carts  filled  with  female 
'Inder  sifters,  chimneysweepers,  and  others  of  the  lowest 
class.     They  pfOjceeded  down  Cock-lane,    and  through 
Bct^mal  Greeri  to  Stepney,  the  place  of  his  nat;vity,  with 
rhe   greatest  decorum.    After  the  interment,   the  whole 
company  of  mourners  were  plentifully  entertained  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  deceased,  at  tlie  Star  kx  Kingslajod  Road, 


A  ch'aimstantial  Ai'couni  of  the  Murder  of  Miss  Maria 

Bally,  at  Bath;  A.D.  1195, 

About  two  years  since,  William  White  came  to  Path  to 
•vork  as  a  tourueyman  shoemaker.  Being  a  S<?ctary,  and 
Irccj^uentip^  oixC  of  thasq  places  ojT  wor^ip,  he  became 

,acquaii)te(ji 
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acquainted  with  Maria  Bally,  the  daughter  of  a  person  -i 
that  rtamey  who  lived  many  years  in  Milsom-street,  a^  • 
hair-dresser  and  perfumer,   but  who  had  been   tender! 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  a  clergyman,  ar* 
succeeded  her  mother^s  sister,  a  few  months  since,  in  bee; 
ing  a  day-school  for  children  in  Corn-street.  The  acquair: 
ance  between  White  and  the  young  woman,  about  a  yev 
since,  kindled  into  mutual  regard,  and  he  appears  to  ha^ 
been  'constant  and  fervent  in  his  attachment.     Some  tiir- 
before  Christmas,  he  went  up  to  London,  and  being  em- 
ployed there  in  c<dlecting  varioussums  of  mon^,  (as  h: 
said)    for  some  relatives,   he  purchased  a  pair  of  bra>. 
pocket  pistols,  to  protect  such  property  as  he  might  ge- 
into  bis  possession.    He  shortly  afterwards  returned  w 
Bath,  when  the  same  regard  subsisted  between  them: 
aometimes,  indeed,  interrupted  by  sliglit  quarrels.    Tbirs,  z- 
length,  they  began  seriously  to  think  of  marriage — ^tbe  h:- 
nistung  of  an  apartment  was  talked  of,  and  the  disclosur 
of  their  intentions  to  her  friends  seemed  to  have  been  n  - 
solved  upon.      However,  at   this  juncture,    tlie  youn, 
woman  supposing  she  h^  detected  him  in  some  untrutb>. 
suddenly  resolved  to  break  off  the  connection  i 

On  the  Sunday  night  she  gave  him  a  peremptory  rcfj:- 
sal,  and  insisted  upon  never  seeing  him  again.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  he  went  down  to  hpr  house,  but  finding 
the  window-^shuttcrs  closed,  and  the  door  locked,  he  re- 
tired, supposing  her  either  to  be  gone  to  bed,  or  eii«^r::ei( 
in  the  neighbourhood.    • 

When  he  arose  on  Tjiescjay  iporning,  the  dreadful  resolve 
of  murdering  the  object  of  his  affection,  seems  first  to  have 
entered  liis  mind.  His  pistols  being  pledged  at  a  pawn- 
broker's, he  went  immediately  and  redeemed  them — re- 
turned to  his  lodgings  in  Walcot-street — melted  some  lead 
in  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe — cast  two  bullets;  and 
having  charged  both  pistols,  sajlied  out  ^bout  ten  o'clock, 

to 
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0  eflTect  tbe  hellish  purpose  he  had  fornaed.  Fcuring  hit 
:ourage  might  fail  him,  he  stopped  at  a  public-liouse  on 
;he  way 9  and  drank  (W  which  he  was  no  ways  accustomed) 
i  pint  of  strong  beer  and  two  glasses  of  brandy.  Thus 
lurtified,  and  impelled  by  the  miseries  of  contemned  love, 
ilesperatioD^  enthusiasm^  and  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
liquor,  he  entered  into  the  apartment  of  Miss  Bally,  who 
was  at  work  with  her  needle,  surrounded  by  twenty  chil- 
dren. He  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and  asked  her  a 
lew  questions^  which  not  being  answered  to  liis  satisfac- 
tion, in  less  than  three  minutes,  whilst  her  head  was  turned, 
lie  pulled  out  the  pistol  and  immediately  fired  it — the,  ball 
Altered  her  head  about  an  inch  ubore  her  left  ear : — she 
(Iropt  from  her  seat,  and  died  instantaneously.  The  chil- 
dren ran  out  crying,  *^  Murder! — tbe  man  has  murdered 
Ma'am  V^  He  hurried  out  with  them,  the  discharged  pis- 
tol in  his  hand,  crying,  **  I  surrender  myself  to  justice — I 
(Jeniand  the  justice  of  the  law,  for  I  murdered  her  !^'  At 
t)ie  same  time  yielding  up  the  pistol  to  one  man,  and  giv- 
ii)|^  the  second  to  another,  cautioning  him  that  it  was 
charged,  he  was  secured  ;  and  a  coroner^s  inquest  being 
taken  before  W.  Anderson,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  city,  the 
i'lry  brought  in  a  verdict  Wilful  Murder^  by  the  said  Wil- 
liam White ;  and  he  waft  consequently  committed  to 
llchcster  goal,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes. 

Miss  Bally  was  19  years  of  age,  pleasing  in  her  manner, 
and  with  a  beautiful  placid  countenance.  It  is  remarkable 
iliat  the  murder  was  committed  in  the  very  room  in  which 
*^he  (u-Bt  drew  breath. 


In  the  year  1800,  Missives,  of  Spalding,  in  Lincoln- 

:iire,  spun  300  hanks  from  one  pound  of  wool,  which,  if 

/•xUMided,  would  reach  95  miles. 

Carolus. 
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to  tttE  EftttOR  6t  KlRBY^s  Wd^DERntL  MUSEUM*. 

Kottingham^  July  10,  ISO.^ 

Sir, — ^Haring  been  a  purchaser  and  peruser  of  tin 
Wonderful  and  Scitntific  Museum^  I  have  also  been  desfrou? 
to  become  a  contributor  to  so  valuable  a  Work  ;  and  by 
inserting  the  following  account  of  the  late  Mr.  Charlr. 
Thompson,  who  is  buried  on  Sherwood  Forest,  about  n 
tnile  from^  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
on  tlie  left  hand,  and  near  the  turnpike-road  leading 
from  Mansfield  to  Newark,  in  your  next  Magallne,  wil! 
make  me  emulous  of  meriting  your  future  approbation; 
and  I  flatter  myself,  will  add  one  to  tlie  Remarkable  Cl)a- 
ractere  already  published  in  it,  and  prove  entertaining  t 
your  readers ;  the  authenticity  of  which,  you  and  the;, 
may  fully  depend  upon,  as  the  former  part  was  rels^ted  h\ 
himself,  and  I  was  present  at  his  funeral,  and  have  since 
tVequently  seen  the  spot  where  he  lies  interred. 

Your  constant  Reader,        D.  B.  L  '  '  y. 


o 


Life   and  Adve!^tures    of  Mr.   Thompson,    la(e  r 
'  Mansfield,    Nottinghamshire. 

jVIr.  Thompson  died  a  bachelor,  in  the  year  1781. 
aged  70  ;  was  a  native  of  Mansfield,  his  father  a  maltsui 
in  the  same  place,  and  died  when  his  son  wa«  a  minor  :- 
After  receiving  a  tolerable  education,  at  theageof  twcnt\- 
two  he  went  to  London,  seeking  employment,  and  >va 
nearly. six  montlis  before  he  could  meet  witli  a  suitable 
situation ;  his  finances  being  low,  he  applied  to  the  hitu 
Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Mansfield,  who  generously  re- 
lieved him.  Mr.  Thompson  at  length  had  the  ofibr  ol 
being  accepted  in  the  house  of  Richard  Chauney  and  (\). 
merchants,  provided  he  could  give  surety  by  bend  to  an 
^nliauted  sum,  to  make  good  in  three  months  y  on  which 
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h(i  applied  again .  to  Mr«  Wright^  wh<>  eoteced  into  a  b««ft 
upon  the  aforesaid  conditions*    He  vras  fixed  upon  hy  tha 
Tlussian  merchants  as  a  ptopejr  person  to  be  sent  as  agent 
into  Persia ;  after  receiving,  a  variety  of  dtetises  ptoper  M 
appear  in  at  diir(erent  cQurtSt  %  veisel  was  ladm  .wd  sent 
for  Persia,  but  wa»  d^stained  by  the  Empress  ^  Eussia  .at 
Pctersburgh^  having,  lajten  umbrage  at.  bia  pi«edeCpsiK9rV 
conduct*  who  bad  tfiugbt  tbe  Ptrmm  the  arti  oS  buildtog  a 
ship.     The  Koipress^ :  bpwiiv^,  gave  Mr.  Tboinpsf)a  0x1 
audience ;  and  he*  explaining  tbe  matter  to  her  satisfiiction^ 
^v:u>  suffered  to  proceed*  In  his  passage  up  the  river  Volga, 
lie  observed  great  numbers  of  tulips  and  auriculas  growiugf 
rpontancQusly  on  its  banks ;  the  former  of  which  >veie  of  a 
dullish  colour,  owing  to  the  roots  continuing  from  yeair  tp 
year  in  the  earth*    Mr.  Thompson  was  in  Persia  at  the 
lime  that  Kouli  Kan  was  assassinated ;  and.ontlie  very  day 
on  which  he  met  his  fate  in .  the  evening,  Mr*  Thompson 
'ipplicd  to  Kouli  Kan. for  redress  of  grievances,  none  of  his 
officers  having  paid  for  the  clotiiing  their  men  had  received ; 
but  his  attendants  advised  him  not  to  takeany  notice  of  hia 
( omplaints ;  *upon  which  he  turned  to  them,  and  said,  ^'  He 
ii  an  Englishman,  and  shall  have  justice  done ;  I  would 
sooner  take  an  Englishman's  word^than  believe  a  native  of 
any  other  eounUfy,  though  be  confirmed  it  by  an  oath."-.^ 
Mr.  Thompson  declared  that  he  bad  seen  several  governors 
of  provinces,  appointed  by  Kouli  Kan,  strangled  by  the 
Usurper^s  order,  that  he  might  get  into  possession  of*  their 
fortunes :  every  one  dreaded  being  appointed  gov^ttior, 
lest  he  should  meet  with  the  same  fete- 
Mr.  Thompson  was  at  Lisbon  during  thetime^of  the  grdat 
Karthquake,  and  lived  in  an  el^ant  house  with. a  partner* 
The  shock  terrified  them  so  much,  that  they  leSft  th^ir 
house,  and  fled  to  that  of  the  Envoy,  whom  »tbey  YOwid 
^ry  liospitable.    The  yiulence  of  the  sliock  .'fastened  the 
jor  of  their  house,  on  which  v/as  a  spring^k.ck,  wlitcb* 

'N  A  prevented 
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l^erented  their  entering  several  nights*;  on  which  the} 
sat'upia  a  place  some  miles  distant  from  the  cit}r. — Aftc: 
staying  tliere  a  few  weeks,  he  set  out  far  London.     Sup- 
]M)sing  that  all  bis  property  had  been  swallowed  up  ;  Ik 
a<gatn  applied  to  Mr.  Wright  for  relief,  begging  him  to  de- 
sice  a  stocking-weaver  of  Mansfield,  who  had  receiver 
many  iavours  from  Mr.  Thompson,  to  send  him  two  paii^ 
of  stockings  only,  which  he  refused ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Wright  purchased  a  dozen  pairs,  and  sent  them^ ;  togetkr 
with  a  note  c^  some  value,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  for  which 
jVIr.  Wright  did  not  expect  any  return*    Mr.  Thompson 
again  ventured  to  Lisbon,  and  found  his  house  in  ruins ; 
but  on  digging,  recovered  an  iron  chest,  containing  the 
bulk  of  his  property,  the  other  part  havii^  been  burnt.— 
A  servant  of  Mr.  Thompson's  was  liberated,  after  a  con- 
finement of  tliree  weeks  in  his  arched  cellar,  during  whici) 
tame  he  had  amused  himself,  like  a  sensU>Ie  man,   wiii: 
tasting  of  the  choicest  wines«      Mr.  Thcmipson   baving^ 
amassed   a  fortune  of  seven  thousand  pouodsj  came  to 
Mansfield,  and  was  a  visitor  at  his  friend  Mr.  Wright's. 
two  years,   and   afterwards  lived  in  the~  house  now  in- 
habited  by  Mr.  Brown,  turner,  Leemii^-Iane  ;  where,  h\ 
some  accident,  he  fell  betwixt  his  bed  and  a  piece  of  fur 
Biture,  and  could  not  extricate  hhnself ;  bis  servant  bear- 
ing an  uncommon  noise,  went  to  his  assistance  and  relieved 
him:  this  circumstance  led  liim  to  make  a  temporary  will, 
in  which  be  m«[ition8  every  particular  rdbitmg  to  his  fanc- 
ral,  wht<?h  will  be  found  as  follows: — He  daily  visited  the 
spot  on  which  he  hadiised  for  his  g)a,ve,  and  enquired  oi 
the  cleiigy-^as  to  the  propriety  of  being  buried  on  tlie 
forest ;  anjd  notwithstanding  their  discountenancing  of  it, 
he  persisted,  where  we  will  leave  him,  in  hopes  of  a  jovful 
ite&urreotioi^. 

Mr.  Thomjispn  bad  not  only  the  gift  of  continency ,  but 
vithftl  wflis  A  ypry  religious  man,  and  was  shocked,  in  pass- 

-  ■    \  .  *  '  —  H 


inj  through  the  church-yards,  by  obscrvuig  liiimah  bonfes 
ex'posGcly  which  might  lead  him,  I  imagine,  to  his  fixing 
on  the  spot  wliere  he  now  lies.  He  honoured  tlie  rcmshls 
of  his  parents,  by  erecting  their  present  monument  in 
Mansfield  church-yard,  enclosed  by  ii*oa  rails,  and  uptti 
w  hich  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

RICHARD  THOMPSON,  .       .  ! 

ELIZABETH,    his    WIF-E.  ■: 

The  former  died  August  21,  1728,  aged  60. 
The  latter  died  February  15,  1737,  aged  66. 

•  r       *      * 

Npt\yitbstanding  bis  many  good  qualities,.. he  must  be 
pronounced  ungrateful,  in  bequeathing  a  paltry  sum  to  the 
heirs  of  his  late  worthy  friend  Mr,  Wright,  whose  gene- 
rosity laid  the  basis  of  his  fortune* 

I'he  followit)g  directions  relating  to'his funeral,  are  taken 
from  his  will  :— 

^^  I  d^re  thsit  Edmuml  Bulbie  be  employed  as  undeiv 
uker,  that  he  make  me  a  good  strong  plain  coiiin.  without 
iv.\y  ornaments  \  that  I  be  dressed  in  a  flannel  shirt  better 
than  two  yards  long,  a  flannel  cap,  a  slip  of  flannel  rburid 
my  neck,  and  in  that  state  to  bo  put  into  my  cioflin,  and 
flicn  to  have  twq  yards  of  plaid  flamiel  thrown  over,  no 
shroud  snipt  or  cut.  About  tlie  coffin  after  I  am  put  in, 
I  would  have  three  iron  hoops  or  plates,  one  towards  the 
head,  another  about  the  middle,  tl)e  third  towards  the  feet, 
tastcncd  to  the  cofl[in,  in  each  df  these  plates  to  have  aii 
iron  ring  inserted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  coflfin  for  the 
rojK^s  to  run  through,  to  let  me  down  into  the  grave ;  that 
si\  or  eight  poor  men  be  employed  as  bearers  'to  put  me 
into  the  hearse  and  take  me  out,  and  that  they- be  allowed. 
;>.v.  each  ;  that<jreorge  Allen  and  assistants  be  Employed  to 
liiakc  my  grave,  and  if  they  ean  mak^  it  wx  5^ards  deepj 
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to  l^rhandibaiely  paid  for  thi^r  troubk,  but  t£>  make  it  as 
<iccp  as  Ihey  can,  I  would  hav0  tny  itJterment  private  as 
piossible»  n6  bell  to  toU^  and  the  hearse  to  go  down  Butli- 
Jaofl,  I. desire  that  George  Allen  may  be  employed  to 
build.me  a  good  strong  square  wall,  byway  i>i  enclosure, 
sevGn  yards  withinside.  I  desire  timt  after  t)iny  funeral  a^ 
much  earth  be  brought  as  will  raise  a  mount,  and  that 
eome  trees  maybe  planted  thereon,  and  then  finish  a  wall." 
All  which  was  punctually  fulfilled,  and  the  trees  sur- 
rb'uuding  his  grave  are  honv  grown  to  a  great  height. — 
Notwithstanding  his  wish  to  Imvo  his  interment  private  as 
{iOssible^  th0  novelty  attracted  the  attendance  of  about  fom 
thousand  persons.  Few  travellers,  who  are  curious,  passing 
«&at  way^^  omit  yi^xting  the  place  where  he  lies  intciTed. 


X  BALL   OF   FIRE. 

On  the  4th.  July  1803,  a  ball  of  fire  struck  tlie  White  Bull 
{(Ublic-house,  kept  by  John  Hubbard,  at  East  Norton.  The 
chimney  was  thrown  down  by  it»  the  roof  in  part  torn  off, 
Aa  window^  shattered  to  atoms,  wd  the  dairy,  ppntry,  &c. 
converted*  into  aheap  of  rubl>ish4  U  appeared  like  a  lu- 
:min^us  b^U  of  considerable  magnitude ;  iind  on  coming  in 
i^o^tact  with  the^  house^  exploded  with  a  great  noise  and 
Si,  very  oppresaiv^^  sulphureous  .si^iell.  Some  fragments 
of  this  ball  were  found  near  the  spot,  and  h^vc  been  sub- 
jeeted.  to  cbeniical  iinalvsis  by  a  gentleman  in  that  neigh< 
Jiouirhood,  M"hq  has. found  them  to  consist  of  nearly  one  half 
^ilicious  olHy»  3$  parts  of  oxidated  iron,  \2  of  magnesia, 
aod  a  small  portion  q£  mck<4».  with  some  sulphur.  'lU: 
l^rface  of  these  stones  i&ofa4^rk:polour»  and  viirnished  :is 
if  in  a  state  of  fusion^  ^nd  bca^^ing  niinaerous  globules  ol  a 
wlutisb  ip^tal,,  combining  snlph^r  and  nipkej^  From  some 
indentures  .on.  the  surface,  it  appears  ]>robiiblc,  tlmt  Uni 
IkiiiLwas  sdft  when  it  desceaiicd,-  un^-  iv  was  pb.^'iopsly  in  a 
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state  of  fusion,  as  the  grass^  &c.  is  burnt  up  where  the 
fragments  fell.  Its  motion  while  in  the  air  was  very  rapid^ 
and  apparently  parallel  to  the  horizon*  This  ballappean 
to  agi*ee  in  most  respects  with  those. which  have  fallen  in 
Portugal^  Alsace,  Yorkshire,  Sienna^  Benares^  Bohemia, 
France,  &c.s  and  which  have  for  sometime  engaged  the 
attention  of  philosophers  in  all  countries* 


A  STRIKIKO  INSTANCE  OF  RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE. 

About  the  beg'moing  of  this  July  1803,  it  was  reported 
in  the.  publie  newspapers,  that  two  men  out  of  a  number 
impressed  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  coniinedin  St.  Martinis 
watch-house,  were  suffocated.  The  fact  was,  that  onljr 
one  of  these  unfortunate  persons  was  actually  stifled }  the 
ctbcr  being  taken  out  in  time  and  led  away.  But  in  the 
year  1741,  it  is  well  known,  that  watch-house  being  then. 
kept  by  one  Bird,  be  was  so  cruel  and  inconsiderate,  iu 
iorcing  a  great  number  of  people,  mostly  women,  into  the 
^amc  small  apartment,  which  appears  on  the  outside  like 
a  cellar>  that  an  indictment  was  brought  against  him  for 
the  murder  <^  one  woman,  that  supposed  to  hare  perbhed 
through  his  neglect ;  and  as  no  criminals  during  tiie  reiga 
of  George  II,  though  ever  so  rich  or  high  in  rank,  were 
suffered  to  evade  tnc  hands  of  justice,  this  Bird,  though 
coit  for  death  for  the  offence,  Mas  able  to  obtain  no  more 
through  tiie  intercession  of  his  friends,  tlian  to  get  the  sen** 
tcnce  of  death  changed  into  that  of  transportation  for  life* 
The  vengeance  of  heaven,  howe^'€^,  followed  this  cruel 
man^  in  a  manner  so  singular,  that  the  neglect  and  pu«» 
iii.-haient  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  others,  seemed  to  be 
itie  only  means  chosen  as  a.  retribution  upon  l)imself,  aa 
ti.o  many  of  diese  convicts  being  accidentally  put  into  the 
hold  of  the  ^hip  that  was  currving;  them  to  America*  h« 
••as  the  only  |jcrson  amoa^  them ajl that  was  suffocated. 
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Si$pjmed.t%ihe4k9^r^test»Mc(^atucal'Genia»  iluxl  ever  appeared  in  (his  Countr: . 

**  ComePatron  of  Mcrit^  bright  GAd<Ie-;s  of  Fame  !' 
'   "**  Alotrdfotha  World  Merlin's  Talents  proclaim; 
-  .  **'Tathe.ravoiinte.Qf  GcniusyQU^ur^ly  0ipi|ld'r3use^ 

**•  A  TrIbut«.of  lasting  and  glorious  Praise^' 

John  Joseph  MEitL4Ji  was  bojra  September  17,  1735,  at 
St^Petcr^s,  in  tlie  city  of  Huys,  between  Namur  and  Liego, 
five  leagues  from  IVIacstricht.     After  rcsidinc:  six  years  at 
Parift,.  Tic  was   recommended  from   the  Royal  Acadcniy 
tfiere,  to  come  over  to  Ehglanii  with  tlie  Spanish  Ambab- 
sador  Exti-aordinary,  Count  dc  Fuentes,   who  resided  in 
SbHo-square.     He  arrived  in  England,  May  llie  24th,  1 760, 
Soonkfter  this  he  became^  the 'first  or  principal  mechanic 
employed  at  Cox's  Rluscnm  in  Spring  Gardens,  which  he 
fcftirfc  1T73.    He  also  profcs-sod  himself  a  nmlcer  oi' engines, 
mathematical  instruments,  and  a  watcb.  and  clock-maker 
in:  gcna:^K     After  leaving  Cox,  he-  livrd  in  Little  Queen 
Ann-street,  Marj'Je-bone,^  and  there  obtained  a  patent  for 
h«  Rotisscur,  or  roasting-screcn ;  and  also  a  second  patcjrt 
for  another  "in^'ention,    combining   the-  harpsieliord    and 
piano-tbrte  in  one,  whiclr  answcrcd  every  expectation. — 
Respecting  this  invention,  we  have  heanl  that  the  opposi^ 
tion  tliathemct  with  froma  nnmber  of  teachers  of  music, 
whe  refused  to  recommend  his  instruments,  without  a  bribe, 
indaced  him  to  decline  making  any  more. 

After  some  3-ears  he  rcmo>Td  ft-om  Queen  Ann -street  to 
Iws- late  residence,  No.  11,  Princes. street,  Hanover-square, 
triieiy  he  gave  up'  all  tbouglits  of  obtaining  patents,  hut 
trusted  entirely  to  his  own  superior  ingeimiiy,  and  to  hiii 
exertions  in  tlie  line  of  meehaii ism. 

RespcGting^  bis  abilities  in  general,  we  are  constrained  to 
eoiifess,.  that  nothing-  but  ocular  demonstnition  can  possiLlv 
convey  any  thing  like  a  tolcralje  idea  of  hisi  Museum,  uH 
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iiis  o>vn  work.— Among  ftiafiy,  w<5  shall  only  enumerate  a 
Tc-w  instances,  to<lataiI  inoiu>  Misaella)n',th6  whole  being 
ttjo  numerous;  and  first,  Jiid  gouty-chah*  u^crt^inly  a 
rtiaster-pidcc.  It  U  easily  and  readily  'convertible  into  a 
-^oplm,  an  casy-cliair, '&c.  &c.  ;  and  by^tlxj  iiddilion  of 
two  small  iron  liandlcj*  easily  put*  upon  the  elbow,  tlie* 
patient  can  run  the  Tchicle  any  where  at  pleasure. 

lie  had  also  a  curiourt  dial  or  regulator,  which  nercr  re- 
<|iiircd  M'inding  up,  as  that  is  done  only  by  the  door  o^scn- 
iiig. — lie  had  likewise  a  great  nunibor  of  larg«  and  small 
pii.'ccs  of  mechanism,  rt^sembling  various  things,  and  a 
Mur^ibcr  of  many  curious  nmsical  pieces. — But  what  sur- 
]nif»ses  every  thing. that  caubc^imagiufd,  is  two  particular 
fi;^urcs,  yet  unfinislied,  repa*scnting  women  about  1 5  iticlies 
liigh,  one  in  tlie  altitude  of  dancing,  and  the  other  walk- 
it  ig. — They  are  made  in  brass,  and  clock-work,  so  as  to 
perform  ivlmost  every  motion  and  inclination  of  the  human 
Ijody  ;  viz.  of  the  head,  tlic  breasts,  the  neck,  the  arm??, 
ilie  fmgors,  the  legs,  &c.  even  to  the  motion  of  the  eve- 
lids,  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  hands  and  lingers  to  the 
litce.  The  dancing  figure  is  still  more  astonishing  than  the 
w  alking  figure. — Besides  these,-  he  is  possessed  ef  the 
nmdel  of  himself,  with  liis  carriage,  in  clock-work,  wliich 
are  made  of  brass,  to  go  and  perform  every  natural  inoiioix 
rt'stMubling  life  peculiar  to  the  man  or  the  horse,  ijeing 
iHiide  to  run  round  about  an  artificial  garden.— lie  lias  also 
t  wo  dillerent  models  of  what  he  intended  to  erect  at  Pud- 
dington,  and  to  give  it  thenameof  ^'l/c;//;?'.?  CW:r. — ^Thesc 
iijiist  have  been  curious  in  tRe  extreme,  had  he  lived  to  have 
fxrcutcd  them. — In  what  he  calls  hisunrivallcd  mechaniciJ 
c  liariot,  he  was  to  be  seen,  for  many  years  l)ast,  very  fre^ 
tpiently  riding  about  Hyde  Park  and  various  parts  of  the 
town;  particularly  on  Sundays.  In  the  front  of  this  car- 
riage, something  resembling  a  dial  was  pbced. — By  a  me- 
chanical comnumication  from  the  left  wheel  to  tins  dial^ 

which 
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wliicfa  be  calletl  W0j/  &;i><y  he  traa  informed  by  the  l\2.: 
%n(l  figuim  tbereupoo^  how  far  he  had  travelled.  I. 
general  course,  unless  on  particular  business,  was  abo-. 
ii^ht  miles  in  and  out*  In  this  carriage  he  never  had  t. 
trouble  to  open  the  doors  or  windows^  and  even  the  her* 
'was  whippedi  if  necessary » by  his  pulling  a.  string  to  whu 
a  whip  was  attached  by  a  spring.  From  this  curious  cir 
liagc  and  his  portrait,  wc  have  presented  our  readers  w  :* 
an  esact  engraving*  To  have  this  carriage  painted  wi- 
various  emblematical  figures  of  Merlin,  the  ancient  BritL^ 
Magician,  it  cest  Mr.  Merliula^t  siunmcr  the  sum  of  eigh:, 
guineas. 

lie  Iiad  his  favourite  bowc  tliirty  3'cars,  and  to  proven 
anv  ill  risase  of  this  animal  after  iiis  death,  be  ordered  Lil. 
to  be  shot,  which  was  done  accortUngly.    He  was  not  or  .; 
an  extraordinary  gewias,  but  amazingly  eccentric  in  h: 
private  pursuits.    He  had  made  himself  a  wheel  resca.L . 
ling  that  of  Fortune  ;  and  as  the  Goddess  Fortune  used  t. 
attcud  at  almost  all  the  masquerades,  rolling  along  in  ti- 
car,  wliich  he  moved  by  the  motion  of  his  feet,  and  at  tr: 
siinio  time  distributing   his  favours,   particularly   to  t!.v 
ladic  !^;    He  was  not  less  fond  of  representing  thecbaract. : 
of  Cupid  a^  these  places  of  public  amusement ;  and   as  I  - 
at  tlic  same  time  imitated  the  character  of  Vulcan,  ir 
forgiug  his  own  darts,  for  which  he  liad  a  fire  and  a  forizc 
and  tiiese  he  likewise  very  successfully  aimed  against  th. 
I  fair  se\\ 

lie  was  alftoin  the  habit  of  appearing  as  a  bar-maid  in 
ilic^c  public  pkices,  where  he  had  a  bar  of  his  own  fitting 
np,  wiih  all  the  appendages  of  glasses,  &c.  &c. — And  iii 
fme,  was  so  much  esteemed  forliis  inexhaustible  in«rcnuit\ 
in  tiicsj  divcrlisemcuts,  that  he  was  frequently  empJovc'd 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  tin- 
late  Maniuis*-  of  Rockingham,  and  several  of  the  KuglWa 
nobility. 
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Tn  his  easy  mechanical  ch&ir,  be  used  io  attencl  at  rariouf 
tnasqilerades  ai^  a  qiiatk  doctor.  Underneath  this  ch^ir^ 
as  it  was  al^^ays  chatgcd  With  kn  electrical  appiiratuft| 
many  have  repented  of  their  tenicrity  in  coming  to  consult 
])iin  as  patients,  through  the  frequent  electrical  shocks  they 
received,  and  of  which  not  hating  the  least  conception, 
th(;y  found  themselves  completely  Caught  in  his  trap. 

This  truly  eccentric  man  and  original  genius,  died  but 
in  the  beginning  df  May  Islst,  at  the  age  of  68,  The 
world  is  thiis  not  ortly  deprived  df  the  abilities  of  one  of 
t!ic  moi^t  extraordinjity  characters,  but  may  also  very  soon 
lose  the  gratification  of  contemplating  the  various  in.stance$' 
of  this  great  mechanic's  ingenuity^  unless  some  patron  of 
the  arts  rfiOuld  purchase  the  whole,  this  ample  collection 
must  go  to  the  hammef .  For  ingeimity  and  workmanship, 
we  can  take  upon  oiicselves  to  affirtn,  that  a  parallel  collec- 
tion is  iidt  to  be  fotmd  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  Having 
died  a  single  man,  he  Has  left  his  property  io  two  brothers 
and  a  sister,  wlib  are  abroad. — Hi's  fortune  was  but  small, 
owing  to  his  great  expenditure  during  his  life,  making 
experiments  in  dieclmnism.  Our  limits  not  being  s^itflScient 
to  adnlit  a  description  of  every  article  whith  he  has  repre- 
si!iited  in  machinery,  &c. ;  we  have  only  to  nbtice,  that 
they  are  enumerated  in  a  catalogue,  which  is  distributed 
at!  his  Museum  Hear  llanoVer-square.  We  conclude  the 
lite  of  this  extraordinary  genius,  with  a  poetical  sketch  df 
the  contents  of  his  most  scieilitific  collection. 


At  McrTm'fi  you  meet  with  delight,         The  Musical  Cabinet  slie%v«, 


Hi»  Clock  of  magiit'tical  pow'r, 


Kcei)H  motion  by  day  and  by  niglit,  Four  pcuiilc  it  always  allows, 


\\\  one  hand  \k\U  the  mtriute  i(.  hour. 
/Ii>  Ilvdraulic  Vase  hhcw-?  his  skill, 
lie  waiercan  rancai  his  pleasure  j 
ills  (rrand  Band  of  Music  hU  will, 
Uo  cauiiiieyou  to  ease  without  measure 


His  wonderful  nkill  how  to  jjleasej 


To  sit  down  ami  play  at  their  «isc. 
Hi'.  Morpheus  Chair  for  the  gout. 
Gives  ease  to  the  lame  and  inBrm  \ 
"Hi?  Ah'-Gun  makes  balls  fly  about, 
When  shot  by  the  gcmle  or  storn. 
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His  Library  Table  lik'^wise. 
To  the  fftudent  much  plfwwre  affords; 
And  gives  eair  to  the  aged  and  wise, 
\Vhi»n  reaUinj;  or  writing  of  words. 
His  Mechanical  Garden  dcli;;ht« 
TTverj'  one  wbo\  so  happy  to  view ; 
Tho'  itV  shown  them  on  several  nights, 
]t  plra5cs  OS  much  n.s  when  new. 
'Jhc  Tea  Tabic  next  comes  in  sight, 
"Willi  such  wonderful  pow'r  to  please, 
That  ladic*«  by  day  or  by  night, 
May  sit  down  and  fill  at  their  ea^. 
The  BaUnce  Sanctorius  they  call. 
Will  shew  you  your  weight  in  a  trice; 
Will  measure  your  height  great  or 

small, 
And  to  mexsurcment  comes  very  nice. 
The  Circus  of  Cupid  must  please, 
Must  elate  every  young  female  heart ; 
But  he  sometimes  deprives  them  of 

ease, 
If  too  deep  in  their  hearts  shoots  his 

dart. 
The  Fisherman  rows  in  his  boat  j 
The  Goc'(Ie-;s  of  Fortune  appears  j 
He  dro-^sM  In  his  nautical  coat, 
She  fix*d  on  the  circle  of  tears. 
The  Goddess  of  Love  now  appears, 
.  Jn  her  favourite  Car  drawn  by  doves  5 
Her  hair  flowing  loose,  she  appears 
'As  May,  the  kind  mother  of  loves. 
The  Swan  proudly  swims  on  the  w^aves; 
.The  Flying  Fish  wafts  in  the  air; 
The  Frigate  the  elements  braves, 
Her  masts  and  her  sails  always  fair. 
The  Temple  of  Flora  bestows, 
A  prospect  of  plenty  and  peace ; 
The  Butterfly  sportingly  goes, 
From  flower  to  flower  with  ease. 
The  Windmills  their  motions  display. 
They  delight  every  eye  »nd  each  heart : 
They  excel  all  the  blossoms  in  May, 
When  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  does 

depart. 


You  may  speak  from  each  end  uf  the 

roDin, 
Nor  be  heard  by  the  company  by ; 
And  converse  with  each  fneod  iL .' 

should  come, 
Nor  any  one  give  you  the  He. 
There's  a  Juggler  so  wise  as  to  know 
Which  hand  shall  contain  the  rou: ' 

ball,. 
And  he  frequently  lets  you  down  U'», 
Wlicn  you  find  yen  have  made  a  wro. ,: 

calL 
There's  the  Swings  wheie  you'll  ?.:  *» 

exercise, 
At  once  will  restore  you  to  health ; 
And  if  you're  both  prudent  uid  \\>, 
No  longer  youHl  value  your  wealili 
If  you  wish  to- am  use  at  the  Gome, 
And  WhLst  is  your  favourite  play, 
The  cards,  tho*  you're  blind,  you  iiu  y 

name. 
If  you'll  follow  the  rules  and  obey. 
You  may  gamble  at  even  and  odd, 
And  never  be  sure  you  shall  win  ; 
You  may  run  o'er  the  groundyou  h"' 

trod, 
And  yet  meet  with  a  double  take-in. 
There's  a  Harpsichord  next  you  ^v>-^ 

view^ 
An  Organ  it  keeps ;  by  the  hand ! 
(You'll  certainly  think  it  quite  new,  ■ 
•You  can  play  seven  tunes  in  a  baiuf. 
There's  another  twelve  tunes  you  uiU 

find, 
By  clock-work  continually  plays  \ 
And  amuse  both  the  body   and 

mind, 
And  enrapture  the  poetic  lays. 
There's  the  Turk,  who  eats  all  he  car. 

get, 
Of  stones  when  put  into  hrs  moutIi| 
He's  a  figure  you'll  rarely  forget, 
tho'  remov'd  from  the  north  'to  th' 

south. 
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The  renownM  WelchHarp  youwill  find 
On  one  side,  laid  to  play  on  with 

pleasure ; 
Without  boasting  of  knowledge  of 

mind, 
You'll  always  be  sure  of  true  measure. 
Five  instruments  always  in  tune, 
iCs   a   sight   you   can^t    always 

survey ; 
Composed  in  one  instrument's  une, 
All  of  which  one  Musician  can  play. 
The  Fire-screen  next  may  be  seen, 
Where  reading  and  writing  you'll  do  i 
The  Bedstead  and  Couch  too  is  e'en, 
A  snug  place  of  rest,  when  your  due. 


The  Pump  with  the  Hygean  aid. 
Draws  foul  air  from  the  house  of  the 

ship) 
Keeps  your  rooms  always  Ssee^  nbr 

afraid 
Are  you  ever  on  dangers  to  slip. 
There's  four  Horses !  you'll  ride  in  the 

air! 
And  above  all  the  company  placed. 
Whoever  takes  most  rings  off  fair. 
With  the  title  of  Hero  Ml  be  graced. 
Then  let  every  one  quickly  repair,     . 
To  the  Temple  of  comfort  and  joy  } 
iVferlin's  always  both  open  and  fair, 
Other  treafe  ?ire  no  }nore  than  a  toy. 


AN   ECCENTRIC    LIFE    AND   BURIAL. 

iViR.  John  Oliver,  the  eccentric  miller,  of  Highdown- 
liill  in  Sussex,  born  in  1710,  died  lately  at  the  age  of  83 
years.     His  remains  were  interred  near  his  mill,  in  a  tomb " 
he  had  caused  to  be  erected  there  for  that  purpose  near 
thirty  years  ago,  the  ground  having  been  previously  con-  • 
secrated.     His  coffin,  which  he  had  for  many  years  kept  * 
under  his  bed,  was  painted  white ;  ancl  the  body  was  b6rne 
by  eight  men  clothed  in  the  same  coteur.     A  girl  about^ 
tuelve years  old  read  the  burial  service,  and  afterwards  on* 
the  tomb,  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  fi-om  Micab, ' 
ciiap.  vii.  ver.  8 — 9,  before  at  least  two  thousand  auditors, ' 
wliom  curiosity  had  led  tothis  extraordinary  funeral.     The 
great  concourse  of  people  present  occasioned  ^ome  rioting, 
which  but  ill  accorded  with  the  solemn  ceremony.     The 
deceased,  notwithstanding  his  eccentricity,  .was  a  man  of 
good  moral  character,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor 
in  his  neighbourhood.     His  tomb  is  covered  with  passages 
irom  Scripture,  and  hicrog4yphical  figures.  ^ 

0  0  3  ton 
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I'OR.  KIRBY's  WONpERFUL  MUSEVM. 
V£KTRILpQUISM.  . 

The  Writer  of  this  Note,  ^^as  on  the  3d  of  Jati.  178^, 
in  a  comp^ay,  where  a  Ventriloquist,  an  Irishrpan,  of  the 
name  of  Burns,  made  bis  appearance,  for  ^be  purpose  of 
displaying  his  talent. — He  hfid  with  him  a  little  figure 
dressed  up  ps  his  son,  from  the  mouth  of  which  figure  lie 
made  his  voice  apparently  to  issue  |)oth  v^i  speaking  and 
ainging-^he  transferred  his  vo}ce  from  one  part  of  the  room 
and  house  to  another — he  made  a  complete  and  perfect  imi- 
tation of  the  bagpipe  going  thrqugli  a  whole  tune,  the 
sound  all  the  time  issuing  as  it  were  from  under  his  arm  : 
he  sung  a  spng,  and  during  the  time  of  his  singing,  held  a 
pint  of  beer  to  his  mouth  drhiking ;  he  performed  many 
Other  extraordinary  things,  and  all  of  them  with  his  mouth 
closed i  insqmuch  that  (he  relator  held  the^lamQof  a  I'ghtcd 
candle  close  tQ  his  ipou(h,  without  b^ng  able  to  perceive 
t^e  sipallest  degree,  of  breath :  he  did  not  during  the  whole 
of  his  performance,  t^ppear  hi^is^lf  to  apeak,  pr  qpcn  his 
mouth,  and  hi^i^  no  distortigm  Qi  C9untenai\ce|  ox  change 
^f  any  ((^j^turcr 

Juli^/lt  I8p3.  Veritas. 

In  9-d$^^on  tp  the  above  instan^ie  of  this  surprising  faculty, 
wo  havQ  s^lec^od  the  following  :— 'One  Gil^e,  ss^^s  tbe  abbe 
ChapeUe,  wl}o  has  writtw  on  the  subject,  desire.d  me  once 
to  enter  into  his  b^u^k  sbqp,  where,  aa  we  were  sitting  by  a 
icpri\8r  pf  tlie  fire-si4e,  s^nd  were  face,  to  face  to  each  other, 
he  amused  n;i(?  for.  tho  spac^.  of  hajf  an  hour,  by  tcUiiig  me 
many  droU  stoi'ies  of  his  skill  ia  yeutrilpquism.  In  a 
moment  of  sil<^nce  on  his  part,  and  of  absence  on  .mine,  I 
beard  myself  galled  by  pamo  in  a  very  distinct  tone  of 
vpice,  which  seenied  to  be  so  distant,  and  at  the  same  time 
ia  very  strange,  that  J  was  quite  alarmed  at  it. 

As 
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As  I  was  now  aware  of  the  cause,  I  beliqve,  said  I  fo  him, 
tliiit  you  mean  to  sjjeak  to  me  as  a  ventplocjuist.  He  re- 
turned for  answer  only  a  smile  ;  but  while  I  was  pointing 
out  to  him  the  supposed  directioj^  of  the  voice,  which  to 
me  seemed  to  coipe  through  the  flopr  from  the  top  of  the 
opposite  house,  J  again  heard  very  distinctly  the  same 
\oice  which  said,  it  is  not  on  that  side,  and  seemed  now  tq 
proceed  from  the  cprnec  of  the  chamber  where  we  were 
"fitting,  and  to  rise  from  the  ground,  I  could  not  get  the 
better  of  my  astonishment ;  the  voice  seeined  tp  be  abso- 
lutely; annihilated  in  the  mouth  of  the  ventriloquist ;  it  ap^ 
jM'ared  as  if  shifting  its  quarters  at  his  pleasqre,  and  coming 
;uul  going  as  it  had  0'  mind.  But  if  the  foregoing  scene 
^\iis  singular,  the  following  was  infinitely  more  curious. 

This  ventriloquist  happened  to  be  walking  with  an  old 
military  nian,  who  always  assumed  a  stately  air  as  lie  went 
alouf^. — His  discpurse  was  ever  about  si eo'cs  and  battles, 
and  ho  himsolf  was  sure  to  be  the  hero  of  the  campaign. 

To  repress  this  inordinate  vanity,  Giile  took  it  into  hij* 
head  to  give  him  a  dose  in  his  own  wa}' ;  since  nothing  is 
more  amusing  than  a  vain  man  set  in  action.  Being  ar- 
rived in  a  bye-placp,  near  the  borders  of  a  forest,  our  sol- 
dier ini^igined  tliat  he  heard  some  one  from  the  top  of  a 
tree  cry  out,  •'  It  is  not  every  one  that  wears  a  sword 
knows  how  to  make  use  of  it."  *'  Who  is  that  im^ 
pudent  fellow  ?"  (asked  the  son  of  Mars.)  **  Probably, 
(r«.'joined  the  other)  it  is  sorpe  shepherd  a  bird-i\esting." — 
'*  Come  hither,  (then  excJaUned  the  voice,  which  now 
seemed  to  descend  along  the  tree,)  com.e  hither,  .if 
you  bQ  not  afraid  !"  *'  As  for  tl>at,  (returned  tlie  soldier, 
>vithamost  martial,  air,  and  setting  hiipself  in  a  posture 
of  attack,)  I  shall  soon  make  you  easy!"  **  What 
are  you  about  then  ?  (cri^d  Gille,  taking  him  by  the  arm,) 
Do  not  you  know  that  you  will  be  made  game  of/"  "  A 
buUyiiijf  air,  i^  i^ot  ijways  thu  sign  of  true  courage,"  (in- 
terrupted 
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turruptiul  the  voice  ;  ^vhich  still  appeared  to  Be  slidinj^ 
along  tlic  tree  as  before.)  **  This  is  no  shepherd,'*  (observed 
Gille.)  •*  But  still  I  will  ehastise  liiia  for  his  impertinence," 
(cried  out  the  other.)  **  Witness  Hector  flying  befon- 
^AcljillesP'  (cried  out  the  voice  immediately  after;)  upon 
which  the  exasp^^nuted  soldier,  drawing  his  sword,  plun^i-d 
it  with  all  his  nii«;ht  into  a  bush  that  grew  at  the  foot  of  tlu- 
tree.  A  rabbit  instantly  started  from  it,  and  ran  off  whli 
all  its  niT«;lit.  **  Behold  Hector,  (said  Gille).  while  you 
yourself  are  Acliilles.'** 

This  stroke  of  pleasantry  disarmed  the  warrior,  wliile  it 
confounded  him.  He  demanded  of  his  companion  what 
>ras  meant  by  it,  and  the  other  then  explained  to  him  that 
lie  had  two  voices,  which  enabled  him  to  act  the  part  of 
two  distinct  persons  ;  the  one  was  that  which  he  was  then 
using,  and  the  other  which  was  heard,  as  if  at  a  considera- 
ble distance. 

But  what,  upon  the  ^vhole,  are  tlic  causes  of  this  pheno- 
iTienon  ?  With  these,  the  abbe  Chapelle  seems  to  have  been 
well  acquainted,  wlien  he  attributes  them  to  a  particular 
play  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  the  throat,  which 
every  man  wlio  is  organised  like  the  rest  of  his  species, 
may  acquire  by  constant  and  persevering  exercise,  and  by 
an  obstinate  determination  to  bend  the  organs  that  way, — 
This  faculty,  however,  was  not  the  labour  of  a  wish  to  Gille, 
>vho  had  acquired  it  at  Martinique,  by  closely  imitating 
a  ventriloquist  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendship. 

A  straitening  or  restrietion  of  the  musdesrof  tlie  pharvnx, 
that  choak  or  enfeeble  the  voice,  by  which  means  the  sound 
becomes  modified,  and  seems  to  reach  us  from  aftir,  is  the 
only  cause  by  which  this  phenomenon  is  produced. 

One  thing,  howjiver,  must  be  observed,  which,  doubt- 
lessly, concurs  to  increase  the  illusion  ;  and  it  is  this,  tluit 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  ventriloquist  speaks,  the  air 
being  particul.  rly  struck  hi  the  intevior  of  the  tliroat,  at  jho 

y  time 
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fimc  of  the  expiration,  ;^nd  not  externajly,  as  is  the  case,  in 
!ie  usual  method  of  speech :  this  circumstance  may  concur 
\n  o;ive  a  certain  character  to  the  voice,  as  if  it  came  from 
**far. 

AVIiat,  in  fine,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  with 
*!ij  ancients,  as  well  as  witii  us,  the  whole  art  of  the  vcntri- 
}o  juist  consisted  in  this  voluntary  construction  of  the  throat 
In,  that  Hippocrates,  in  speaking  of  a  particular  disorder 
in  that  part,  says,  that  it  caused  those  who  were  ufllicteJ 

V  itli  it,  to  speak  as  if  they  had  been  engastrymithizcd. — • 
But  if  this  faculty  may  be  acquired  by  any  particular  indis- 
position of  the  organ,  art,  when  well  directed,  may  pro- 
iliicc  the  same  effect. 

The  ignorance  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  with 
p'spect  to  engastrymism,  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  im- 
]iOse  upon  numbers  of  persons,  not  to  say  that  it  has  been 
I'ie  origin  of  a  thousand  tricks  and  impositions.  Hence  we 
(  r.frht  not  to  be  surprised  at  hearing  a  number  of  adven- 

V  :res,  each  one  more  singular  than  the  preceding. 


AN    IMPROVEMENT    IN    NAVIGATION. 


T"^ 


i  HE  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  tlie 
':u'  of  buoys,  as  marks  for  vessels,  &c.  will  no  doubt  amuse 
'.'lA  inform  most  ofour  readers.  The  first  acceunt  of  buoys 
•  iiig  placed  as  guides  to  navigators  on  the  coasts  of  this 
land,  is  in  1538,  when  they  were  laid  down  at  the  mouth 
<a'  t!ie  Thames,  to  point  out  the  situation  of  tiie  flats.  Since 
t-iat  time,  notwithstanding  the  accidents  which  happen  in 
^  onscquence  of  their  removal  by  storms  or  other  accidents, 
owing  in  a  great  means  to  tlie  clumsy  construction  of  them, 
i:o  means  have  been  taken  to  ^uard  apainst  the  continuance 
'^I'tFiis  evil;  nor  has  any  improvement  tiiken  place  in  the 
^  ^t«.*ni  of  buoyage,  tliongh  mucli  has  been  done  in  every 
w:!ivr  branch  of  navigation. 

A  plan 
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A  plan  propoHod  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Naval  Chro^ 
vick^  seems  80  well  culeidatcd  to  renu'dy  nonie  of  tht*sc 
defeciH,  that  we  feci  it  our  duty  to  give  every  publicity  tt> 
it  in  our  power.  T^'^'O  moderiare  pointed  out  by  thiH  gtiu. 
tlcumui  both  of  which  we  HhuU  iuw^rt,  though  the  necotui 
appeurn  to  um  to  be  the  best.  His  first  Bchemo  is  to  ha\(- 
a  three-inch  plunk,  ciglueen  inches  Avidc  at  boUoiDi  umi 
nine  inches  wide  at  top,  let  thfoUgh  the  center  of  u  pii^eu 
of  timber  one  foot  mjuur^  and  bix  feet  long,  and  made 
fast  to  it ;  about  six  or  seven  fi*et  of  the  plank  is  to  be  bi-- 
low  the  timber,  and  the  whole  must  be  moored  w  itii  a  chain 
of  suc]i  a  length  as  tliat  the  tiuiber  may  be  four  feet  belnw 
the  low- water  lino,  The  nse  of  this  timber  is  to  keep  the 
plunk  always  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Tlio  other  eon- 
sists  in  mooring  a  spnr  ofa  convenient  diameter  in  a  Hiiuihtr 
nmuner,  except  that  instead  oi  ixjired  piece  of  timl)er,  ht: 
proposes  that,  in  this  ease,  the  timber  simll  be  conical,  oi 
rather  in  the  shape  of  a  v caver's  shuttle,  tapering  in  iK 
♦liiekness,  and  bored  through  like  a  water-pipe  ;  the  bore- 
to  be  lar'vi*.  enough  for  t])i»  lloat  to  pass  freely  up  and  dow  u 
file  spar  as  the  tide  rises  or  falls.  A  bolt  may  be  put  ucmsi 
tlKitop  of  the  s|)ar  to  •jvveut  the  possibility  of  the  lloaf 
tflippiny  olV,  The  beiu'lUs  likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption 
of  either  of  tliese  buoys  seem  to  be;  .Ist,  That  in  consr- 
<|uenei^  of  olVering  less'  resistunee  to  the  whids  and  wuvi-n, 
a  buoy  on  this  construction  will  be  less  liable  to  be  dis 
jjluccd  by  stormy  weather ;  and  'Jil,  That  as  its  length  \\  ill 
be  known,  thai  part  of  its  pevpendicidar  height  which  i> 
seen  above  the  waier,  will  shew  the  depth  upon  the  bank. 
IJ)  this  means  vessels  may  i)e  always  apprised  when  ihev 
can  pass  in  sut'ety.  This  phuv  appears  to  be  himple  auil 
prwetleablc,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  such  ad 
vantages  as  to  render  it,  at  least,  worthy  of  trial. 


(   iss   ) 

Thclli^TO^Y  ^/'remarkable  Earthquakes  inEngland^ 

oftul  clsfw/i>cre. 

The  account  of  the  dreadful  Earthqciake  at  Lisbon  httviug 
hcx;n  givon  in  the  former  Nmnberis  of  ihis  Museum,  aa  wc 
wore  led  to  ttuppose,  tliat  a  biiitory  of  thoi»e  that  have  hap- 
pt^nod  in  this  country  might  be  still  more  interesting,  tlie 
rc^uder  may  look. upon  the. following  details  as  copious  as 
the  work  will  allow;  and  without  going  too  fay  into  any 
elaborate  disquisition  as  to  the  recondite  causes  of  this 
catamity,  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  are  stated, 
T^'ill,  no  doubt,  considerably  refresh  the  memory.— rAnd 
though  England  has  had  several  awful  visitations  of  this 
kind,  it  will  be  observed,  that  absiost  all  of  them  have  oc- 
currcd  since  the  year  1 580.  The  shocks  of  any  of  them  for 
700  years  past,  .have  in  general  been  neither  great  nor  ex- 
ton^ive,  and  have  iUso  been  mostly  confined  witiiin  the 
(M)inpass  of  a  few  miles.  This  may  l>e  caused  partly  from 
tlu^  scarcity  and  distance  of  the  subterraneous  caverns, 
which  uro  supposed  to  abound  in  hot  countries ;  but  where 
tliose  are  more  numerous,  the  mineral  fire  runs  through 
little  openipgs  from  one  great  cavity  to  another,  and  as 
many  mines  may  be  spning  with  one  continued  train  of 
powder,  so  this  forces  its  way  to  an  incredible  distance.-— 
Thus,  in  1586,  an  earlliquuke  in  Peru,  tan  from  south  to 
norti)  900  miles;  and  in  1601  anothei*  extended  from  Asia 
to  the  sea  which. washes  the  French  coast,  at  the  same  time 
sluiking  Hungary,  Gcrnmny,  Italy,  and  France.  In  tiiis 
ruse,  as  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  shock  of  the  explodion  luay  extend  muck  fartiicr 
tlian  the  danger* 

On  AVednesday  Apnl  6,,  1580,  about  six  in  dio  evenmgv 
an  cartluiuakc  was  felt  all  over  Knglund.  The  great  clock, 
in  the  palace  of  Wesfnjiustcr  struck  of  itself  against  tlie 
kuuuier,  a&  did  several  clocks  and  b<?lls  in  the  city  ouJ 

V  p  country, 
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country,  part  of  the  Temple- church  fell  down,  some  stoiir 
were  tlirown  from  St.  Paul's  and  at  Chris t-church,  duriinj 
divine  service,  a  boy  aod  girl  were  killed  by  a  stone  fall- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  chmxh,  and  many  were  hurt  by  the 
fall  of  chimnies.  At  the  same  time  a  piece  of  the  cliff  at 
Dover,  and  part  of  the  castle  wall:  were  thrown  down,  a^ 
also  a  part  of  Sakwood  Castle  in  Kent.  In  the  east  part  ot 
Kent  there  were  three  shocks,  at  six,  at  nine,  and  at  eleven 
at  night. 

Ja^ftuary  13,  1583. — lit  the  parish  of  Armitage,  a  piece 
of  ground,  containing  thrce  acres,  was  torn  up  by  an 
earthquake,  removed  from  its  original  station,  and  tluown 
over  another  close  to  the  distance  of  forty  perches ;  the 
hedges  with  which  it  wa&  surrounded,  enclosed  it  still,  aiKi 
the  ti'ees'  stood  upright.  Mr.  Stowe  says,  that  it  stopped 
up  a  higli^vay  leading  to  the  market  town  of  Cerne  ;  and 
that  the  place  firom  whence  this  field  was  torn,  resemblcvi 
»  great  pit. 

January  1^,  1 66 5-^.6 .^-^Towards  evening  a  smaJU  earth- 
quake  was  felt  near  Oxford  ;  it  was  perceived  at  Belch- 
ington,  and  also  at  Bostol,  Horton,  Stanton,  St.  JohnV, 
and  Whately.  It  was  not  fek  at  all  those  places  at  tli^ 
same  time,  but  moved  successively  from  Belcliington  to 
Whately.  It  was  very  considerable  at  a  place  called  Brill, 
where  a  gentleman's  house  shook  very  much,  so  tliat  thr 
«tones  in  the  parlour  evidently  moved  to  and  fro ;  but  th;^ 
is  not  very  wonderful,  since  the  hill  on  wh^ch  it  stood  i 
•stored  with  mineral  substances. 

In  the  year  4677,  at  about  eleven  at  night  in  Christnitu 
time,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Wittenhall,  near  Wolver- 
hampton in  Staffordshire  ;  it  consisted  of  only  one  shock, 
and  by  the  noise  which  attended  it,  was  tliought  to  mow 
from  south  to  north. 

November  4,  1(378. — At  about  eleven  at  night  there  hap 
peiied    another  earthquake    at  Breewood,   in  .the   siuuc 

count  \  ; 
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rminty ;  it  began  with  a  nbise  like  a  Q^t  rumbjiiag,  distant 
thunder,  yet  so  load  as  to  awaken  people  in  their  beds.—* 
The  earth  moved  very  sensibly  three  several  times,  each 
rt)otion  being  at  aboitt  h;ilf  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
other.  The  night  following  was  attended  with  another  of 
a  less  kind^  yet  not  without  noise. 

January  4^  1680. — About  seven  in  th/e  corning  m^ 
t»arthquake  was  felt  at  Chedsey,  in  Somersetshire,  wliich 
(extended  some  miles  round.  It  shook  the  houses  pretty 
much,  and  was  attended  with  a  noise  resembling  a  sudden 
^(ist  of  wind  ;  or,  as  others  imagined,  the  shock  and  noise 
was  riot  unlike  th^t  of  some  great  thing  thrown  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  of  very  short  continuance^  The  air  ^^'^ 
very  calm,  it  having  been  a  frosty  night,  and  the  spo^y 
wliich  fell  th^  day  before  lying  upon  t}ie  grpuo^. 

September  17,  1683.— There  was  one  at  Pxford.  It 
y:?-^  preceded  by  a  remarkable  ca^pness  in  the  air ;  it  shook 
the  earth  with  a^tremulous  and  vibratory  motion  extremely 
<^uick ;  the  pulses  were  a  little  discontinued,  and  yet  they . 
<^ame  so  thick  that  ^here  was  no  reckoning  them,  though 
the  whole  earthquake  continued  here  scarce  more  than  si^ 
(^conds  of  time.  As  trcmuloils  and  vibratory  motions  arc 
proper  to  produce  sounds,  so  this  earthquake  was  accom- 
))aniod  with  a  hollow  iqurmuring,  like  a  distant  ^hunder ; 
winch  sound  kept  time  so  exactly  with  the  motion,  and 
and  was  jso  coDformable  to  it  in  all  respects,  thjat  it  plainly 
appeared  there  was  the  same  reason  for  both. 

September  8,  1691. — At  two  in  tlic  afternoon,  an  earth- 
quake was  felt  at  Deal,  Canterbury,  Sandwich,  and  Ports^ 
luoiitli.  The  houses  were  shaken,  the  pewter  and  brass 
N)ttcred  on  the  shelves,  and  several  chimneys  were  tbrpwti 
'lov'.n  ;  this  earthi^uakp  w*as  said  to  cpntinv^e  pear  si^ 
lijinutcS'. 

December  28,  1103. — An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Hull, 
ibuut  three  or  four  ipi^iutes  after  five  in  the  evening ;  it 

p  p  2  mad^ 
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nlade  the  Trindo^irs  rattle^  shook  the  houses,  atid  threw 
cto\Tn  part  of  a  chimney;  the  ehock  came  and  went  very 
suddenly )  and  wa^ attended  with  a  noise  like  wind^  though 
diere  was  then  a  perteet  cidni.  It  was  fek  in  xni»dh  the 
same  manner  ait  Beverty  aiidother  places,  and  partictdarl y 
at  South  Dakon;  but  was  more  riolent  near  Liilcoln. — It 
was  felt  pretty  much-  at  Selby  and  Navenby,  \ithere  it  was 
attended  M-itha  sudden  noise,  which  fet»embled  the  rumb- 
ling of  two  or  thr^e  coaches  driven  ftiriously ;  it  sbodc  the 
chairs  on  which  people  sat ;  and'  even  thie  verj'  stones  were 
se^n  to  riiDV^.  It  extended  into  Nottinghamshire,  where 
ther(^  wore  thrcd  shocks,  each  of  vliieh  resemble  the 
rocking  of  a  cradJie. — A  little  befer^  there  irt^as  a  violent 
storni. 

In  1727,  there  was  another  in  England,  which  was  ft'> 
at  Reading  and  scvcnd  pints  adjacent;  and  in  1752  one  at 
Strontian  in  Arg\'Ieshire,  which  extended  all  along  the  we-t 
coast, of  G'riat  Britain ;  but  to  no  ffreat  breadth* 

October  10,  1731. — At  about  four  ia  the  morning  an 
eartTicfuake  <5f  itKc  vibratory  kind,  was  fek  at  Aynho  \-y 
Northauip^onShire ;  it  alarmed  all  the  neighbouring  vii 

•   •  ■   '  * 

lages,  it  proceeded  firdm  east  to  west,  the  concussion  lasi-  i 
ing  about  a  minute ;  and  in  the  morning  the  sky  looked  oi  ' 
a  sand  colour.  It  had  bfcen  over  kbout  a  minute,  wlien 
some  6t  the  inhabitants  obsei'ved  a  great  flash  of  lightnin*,.  | 
October  25,  1734. — Between  three  and  four  in  tli>*  | 
Booming,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Havant  in  Sussex;  V\c* 
shock  was  very  considerable,  so  that  a  church  beH  mh- 
heard  to  sohnd.  The  t)ods  shook  with  a  quick  tremulo^'^ 
molibri,  i^hich  continued  about  two  or  three' seconds,  an^l 
then  erased ;  bat  after  a  short  intermission,  was  again  re » 
peatcd  for  the  ihnie  length  of  time. — ^The  anr  was  p^fei^t!  ^ 
icalm^  though  it  rained,  and  the  wind  rose  presently  aftt  r^ 

i^To  lie  c6ntinued.J 

As   A 
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A  singular  'HmkATiov  of  a  Cravt)  MA8ciT?fi  c^id  Antn 
MASQUE,  exhibited  hy  the  Lafv  Societies ^  befoi'e  Charles X.. 
and  his  Zueen, 

[Extracted  from  Whitelocke*s  Memorials.] 

Jn   1^6339  ia  the  Middlcv  Temple,  were  cfaofien  of  this- 
•committee^  Mr.  Hyde-  and  Whitelocke;  Inner  Temple, 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  aiid  Mr.  Seiden;  Lincoln's  Inn,  Mr.- 
Attorney  Noy  and  M».  Gerlin|f ;  and  for  Gray's  Inn,  Sir* 

John  Finch  and  Mr. ,  to  conduct  a  Royal  Ms^sque. — ^It* 

was  the  finest  tifaingcver  seen  in  England. — There  was  alsa 
ut  th&jMime  time'  an  Anthnasquc^ 

On  Candfemafi  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  nutsquers, 
horsemen,  mujiicians,  dancers,  and  all  that  were  actors  in- 
this  btts^ine^Sj^  met  2ft  iXy  House  in  Holbom ;  in  tdiis  order 
down  Cbancery-lanc  to  Whitehall. 

The  first  ihat  marched  were  twenty  footmen  in  ScanJet 
liveries  with  silver  Jace,  each  one  having  his  sword  by  bi& 
sid^,  a  baton  in  bis  band,  and  a  torch  ligtited  in  the  othtiP 
bund;   these  were  the  marshal's  men,  who  cleared  Cbe^/ 
streets,  made  way^  and  were  all  about  the  marshal  wart- 
ingr  hi^  commands.  *  After  them,  and  sometimes  in  the^ 
niidst  of  them,  came  the  marshal^  tt^en  Mr.  Darrel,  aftor-% 
wards  knighted  by  the  King; — He  was  of  Lincoln's  Inny 
an  exti^ordinary   handsome   proper  gentleman ;    he  wa^ 
mounted  upon  one  of  the  King's  best  horses,  and  riches^  . 
saddles,  and  his  own  habit  was  exceeding  rtch.and  gloriousy 
his  horsemanship  very  gallant^  and  besides  1^^  niarsharit' 
men,  he  had  two  lacquies,  who  carried  torchei^^  by  hinv,  • 
and  a  page  in  livdry  weht  by  him,  carrying  his  cloak.-^ 
After  him  followed  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  tlie  Lnns  oi^ 
( !ourt,  twenty-five  chosen  out  of  each  hou^^  t)f  the  iqo^ 
proper  and  handsome  youtigigentleirleti  of  the  &w^^lil»^ 
itvety  one  of  them    was  gaJlantly  mounted-  (^n  the  best 
,hort«A,  and  with  tlie  bes^  furmture:  thpkt  the  '^ilngfof  sts^ble^ 
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and  the  stables  of  aU  the  noblemen  in  town  would  aficr-: . 
and  they  were  forward  on  this  occasion  to  lend  them  to :! 
Inns  of  Court.     Everv  one  of  these  hundred  cfentlen:  - 
were  in  very  rich  clothes,  scarce  any  thing  but  gold  an 
silver  lace  to  be  seen  of  them,  and  each  gentleman  had  i 
jiage  and  twb  facquies  waiting  on  him  in  his  livery,  by  h.» 
horse^is  side  :  the  lacquies  carried  torches,  and  the  page  his 
siiaster*s  cloak.     The  richness  of  their  apparel  and  fiirn:- 
tlire,  flittering  by  the  light  of  a  multitude  of  torches  a:- 
tending  on  them,  with  the  motion  and  stirring  of  their  met- 
tled horses,  and  the  many  and  various  gay  liveries  of  the:: 
servants ;  but  especially  tlie  personal  beauty  and  gallantry 
of  the  handsome  young  gentlemen,  made  the  most  glorious 
and  splendid  show  that  ever  was  beheld  in  England.    Afttr 
the  horsemen  came  the  Antimasquers,  and  as  the  horsemen 
had  their  music,  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  trumpeters  pro- 
per for  them,  and  in  their  li%*eries,  sounding  before  them. 
io  the  first  Antimasque  being  of  cripples  and  beggars  oa 
horseback,  had  their  music  of  keys  and  tongs,  and  the  like, 
Snapping,  and  yet  playing  in  a  concert  before  them.— 
These  beggars  were  also  mounted,  but  on  the  poorest, 
leanest  jades  that  could  be  gotten  ouf^of  the  dirt  carts  or 
elsewhere ;  and  the  variety  and  change  from  such  ooble 
music  and  gallant  horses  as  t^nt  before  them,  unto  their 
proper  music  and  pitiful  horses,  made  both  of  them  the 
more  pleading.   The  habits  and  properties  of  these  cripples 
were  must  ingeniously  fitted  (as  of  all  the  rest)  by  the 
eommissibner's  direction.     After  tlie  beggars  Antimasque, 
came  men  on  horseback;  playing  upon  pipes,  whisdes,  and 
instruments,  sounding  notes  like  those  of  birds  of  all  sort>, 
and  in  excellent  consort,  and  were  followed  by  the  anti- 
masque  of  birds ;  this  was  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush^  with 
many  several  sorts  of  other  birds  in  a  cluster  about  the  owl, 
gazing  as  it  were  upon  her :  these  were  little  boys  put  into 
covers  of  )the  shapes  of  those  birds,  rarely  fitted,  aud  sitting 

oa 
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on  small  horses^  with  footmen  going  by  them,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  there  were  some  besides  to  look  unto 
tlie  children ;  and  this  was  very  pleasant  to  the  beholders. 
After  this  Antimasque  came  other  musicians  on  I>orseback» 
playing  upon  bagpipes,  hornpipes,  and  such  kind  of 
Northern  music,  speaking  the  following  Antimasque  of 
projectors  to  be  of  the  Scotch  and  Noithern  quarters,  and 
these,  as  all  the  rest,  had  many  footmen  with  torches  wait- 
ing on  them. — First,  in  this  Antimasque,  rode  a  fellow  upon 
a  little  horse,  with  a  gre^  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  upon  the 
;nan's  head  was  a  bit,  wijth  head^&tall  and  reins  fastened, 
and  signiBed  a  projector,  who  begged  a  patent,  that  none 
in  thekii^dom  mi^rht  ride  their  horses  but  with  such  bits  as 
they  should  buy  of  him.  Then  canj^  another  fellow  with  a 
bunch ,qf  carrots  upon  his  head,  $iiid  a  capon  upon  his  fist, 
describing  a  projector,  who  begged  a  pat<^nt  of  monopoly, 
as  the  first  inventor  of  tlie  art  to  feed  capons  fat  with  car- 
rots, and  that  none  but  himself  might  make  use  of  that  in- 
vention, .ajid  have  the  privilege  for  fourteen  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute.  Several  other  pf  ojectora  were  in  like 
manner  perijonated  in  this  Antimasque;  it  pleased  the  spec- 
tators the  more,  because  by  it  an  intimation  was  covertly 
eiven  to  the  Kinsr  of  the  lin  fitness  and  ridiculousness , of  th.es« 
projects  against  the  .law ;  and  the  Attwney,  Noy,  whoh^d 
moat  knowledge  of  them,  had  a.great  h?ind  in  th|^  Anti- 
masque qf  projectors.  After  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  Anti- 
masques  were  passed,  all  wjiich  are  not  here  rejpember^d, 
tliere  came  six  of  the  chief  mui^iciaQs  on  horseback  upon 
foot-cloths,  and  in  the  habits  of  heatliten  priest$,  and  foot- 
men carrying  of  torchv\s  by  thou.  After  these  musicians 
followed  a  large  open  chariot,  drawn  with  six  brave  horses, 
wit!i  large  pKunt^s  of  feutliers  on  their  lieads  and  buttocks  ; 
the  coachman  and  postillion  in  rich  antique  livQries.  In  the 
thariot  wd'C  about  a  dozen  perbom-,  in  scveriiljuibits  of  the 

Gods 
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Godsand  Gaddci^ses,  and  bythetn  many'leKtttoMi  -^n  ali 
skies,  bearing  torches. 

After  this  chariot  followed  ^kl  mor&of  the  ^usiciaTTs  on 
iiorsebftck,  with  foot-cloths,  habited,  and  attended  with 
torches,  a:;  the  former  were :  after  them  came  anottrar  large 
open  chariot,  Jike  the  former,  drawn  w^ith  six  -  gallant 
horsesy  with  feathers,  Jivemes,  and  torches,  as  the  -  other 
had.  These  chariots  were  made  purposely  for  this  occasion ; 
and  in  this  latter  chariot  were  about  a  dozen  musicians  id 
«kke  habit  (but  all .  with  some  variety  and  distinction)  a^ 
'  those  in  the  first  chariot.  Tliese  goitig  immediately  ne^t 
^  before  the  grand  masquer^^  chariots,  played  upon  eiccelient 
and  loud  music  all  the  way  as  they  went.  After  this  chariot 
came  six  more  musicians  on  foot-cloth  hotrses,  habited  and 
attended  as  the  other.  Then  came  the  first  chariot  of  tlic 
grand  nwisquer,  >yhich  was  not  so  largo  as  those  that  went 
before,  but  most  curiously  framed,  and  painted  with  ex- 
quisite art,  and  purposely  for  this  service  and  occasioai. — 
The. form  of  it  was  after  that  of  the  Roman,  triumphant 
:.  chariots,  as  near  as  could  be  gathered  by  some  old  prints 
and  pictures  extant  of  them.  The  seats  in  it  were  made 
of  an  oval  form,  in  the  back  end  of  the  chariot,  so  that 
*  there  was  no  precedence  in  them ;  and  the  faces  of  all  them 
thai  sat  in  it,  miglrt  be  seen  together.  The  colours  of  the 
first  chariot  were  silver  and  crimson,  given  by  lot  t'» 
'  Gray's  Inn,  as  I  remember.  The  chariot  was  all  ov:: 
painted  richly  with  these  colours,  even  the  wheels  of  ir 
most  artilicially  laid  on  5  and  the  curved  work  of  it  was  :.>> 
curious  for  that  art,  and  it  made  a  stately  show,  it  w..- 
drawn  by  four  horses  all  a-breast,  and  tljey  were  covt-rc ! 
to  thuir  licels  all  over  with  cloth  of  tissue,  of  the  colours  oi 
crimson  a«d  silver  ;  huge  plumes  of  red  and  white  featht-r.^ 
on  their,  heads,  and  buttocks;  the  coachman's  cap  and 
li»at)ier,  hii  long  coat,  and  his  vesy  whip  and  cushion  oi 
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th6  same  stoiF  and  colour.  In  tftds  charicft  eat  the  t<mt 
grand  masquers  of  Gray*f  Iniii  their  labits,  doublets, 
trunk'hoee  aod  caps^  of  most  rich  clotlt  of  lissuo^  and 
wrought  as  thick  with  mlver  spangles  a»  they  eould  be 
placed  ;  large  white  silk  stockings  up  to  Adir  tnmk-liofie^ 
and  rich  sprigs  ia  their  caps^  thetBselves  proper  and  jbeaun 
tiful  young  gentlemen.  On  each  side  of  the  chariot  were 
four  footmen  Ib  liveries  of  the  colour  of  the  diariOt,  c^- 
ry  ing  huge  iUunbeaux  in  thdr  faands^  with  which  the  torches 
orave  such  a  lustre  to  the  paintings,  spangles^  and  habitS| 
that  hardly  any  thing  could  be  invented  to  appear  mors 
glorious^  After  this  chariot  came  six  more  musicians^  like 
the  former ;  these  were  followed  by  the  second  chariot,  as 
the  lot  fell  for  the  Middle  Temple :  this  differed  not  in  any 
thing  from  the  former,  but  in  colours  only,  which  were  of 
this  chariot,  silver  and  blue  ;  the  chariot  and  horses  were 
covered  and  dacked  with  cloth  of  tissue,  of  blue  and  silvea*^ 
as  the  former  was  with  silver  and  crimson.  Ja  this  second 
chariot  were  tj)e  four  grand  masquers  of  the  Middle  Tern^i* 
pie,  in  the  same  habits  as  the  other  masquers  were,  and 
with  the  like  attendance,  tor<c:Iies  and  0ambeati$,  with  the. 
former.  After  these  followed  the  third  and  fourth  chariots* 
and  six  musicians  between  each  ahariot,  habited  as  bef<Nne  ( 
tlie  chariots  were  all  of  the  same  make^  alKl  lilike  carved 
and  painted,  differing  only  w  th^  polours.  In  the  third 
chariot  rode  the  grand  masguers  of  the  Inner  Tepaple,  .and 
in  the  fourth  chariot  went  thos^  of  Lincoln's  Ipn.  . 

They  continued  in  their  sports  till  it  was  .alipost  moiiv 
ing,  and  then  the  King  aod  Queen  retiring,  the  masquers 
and  lnx»  of  Court  gentlemen  w^re  brought  to  fn  statdy 
b^inquet. 

Tlie  Qaeen,  who  w^s  mueh  delighted  with  theae  soIem-» 
oities,  was  so  taken  with  this  show  and  masque,  that  she 
de:iircd  to  see  it  acted  over  a^in  ;  whereupon  ^n  intima* 
tiou  being  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lpndon,  he  invited 
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the  King  and  Queen,  and'  the  Inns  of  Court  Masquers  to 
the  city,  and  entertained  them  with  all  state  atid  inagniB^ 
cence  at  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall.  This  also  gave  great 
contentment  to  their  Majesties,  and  no  less  to  the  Citizens, 
especially  to  those  of  the  younger  sort,  and  of  the  female 
sex ;  and  it  was  to  the  great  honour  and  no  less  charge  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Freeman. 

The  King  and  Queen,  and  all  their  noble  train,  being 
come  in  (the  banqueting-house),  the  masque  began,  and 
was  incomparably  performed  in  the  dancing,  speeches, 
music  and  scenes ;  the  dances,  figures,  properties,  the 
voices,  instruments,  songs,  airs,  composures,  the  words 
and  actions,  were  all  of  them  exact,  and  none  failed  ia 
their  parts  of  them,  and  the  scenes  were  most  curious  and 
costly. 

The  Queen  did  the  honour  to  some  of  the  masquers  to 
dance  with  them.  The  persons  employed  in  this  masque 
were  paid  justly  and  liberally  :  the  music  cost  «£l  000;  a  sum 
in  1803  equal  to  *£ 3000 — and  the  whole  cost  2D  ,000  guineas* 


TO  THE  lEDlTOR  OF  KIRBY's  WONDERFUL  MUSEUM. 

^*  Sir,— I  send  you  for  insertion,  a  short  sketch  of  the 
remarkable  life  of  Mr.  George  de  Benneville,  not 
more  remarkable  than  true,  as  it  was  attested  by  the  Count 
de  Marsay ;  and  an  account  was  piiblished  by  him  in 
French  and  German,  soon  after  the  remarkable  scene  hap- 
pened :  a  further  account  was  also  published  by  the  Rev. 
Elhanah  Winchester,  the  celebrated  lecturer  on  the  Univer- 
sal Restoration  of  Mankind.— From  these  undoubted  autbo- 
ritifes,  and  coming  from  the  pen  of  those  truly  pious  men, 
I  hope  you  will  think  it'^^wortby  of  a  place  in  your 
Museum.  A," 

Gf^oRGE-STRKET,  HamverSquarc^ 

]M.  G.  DE  Benneville,  was  born  in  London,  July  the 
£6th,  1703  i  his  father  was  a  French  refugee,  pferji^uted 

for 
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for  his  religion :  he  retired  into  England  iirith  his  family 
and  connections,  upon  the  invitation  of.  his  Majesty  KiDg 
William  III. — His  mother  died  as  soon  as  he  Avasboro,  she 
imagined  she  should  die  at  tliat  time ;  and  therefore  was 
induced,  while  pregnant,  frequently  to  pray  for  her  child; 
and  it  appears  the  Lord  heard  her  prayers,  and  granted  her 
requests.  After  the  death  of  his  mother, .  Queen  Anne 
provided  him  a  nurse,  and  took  on  herself  the  care  of  hi3 
infancy .-r-At  the  age  ol'  twelve  years  lie  was  sent  to  sea  in 
a  vessel  of  ^-ar  bound  to  Algiers  ;  at  which  time  he  was  a 
very  wild  youth,  but  as  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear* 
was  convicted^  of  his  sinful  ways,  by  the  conduct  of  two 
]\Ioors  at  Algier?. — ^He  soon  after  returned  to  England, 
ana  became  a  very  zealous  Christian  preacher ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  persecutions  that  was  then  carrying  on 
in  France  against  the  Protestants,  he  was  determined  to 
preach  the  Gospel  there. — Tjie  first  sermon  he  preached 
was  at  Calais,  and  as  soon  as  he-  was  done,  he  was  taken- 
into  custody  ;  and  as  the  magistrates  were  examining  him, 
there  came  in  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  all  the  jus- 
tices saluted  him,  and  he  said  to  them,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  man,  for  I  have. suffered  much  this  night  on  hi» 
account,  and  immediately  retired. — As  this  was  his  first 
crime,  he  was  sentenced  to  eight  days  imprisonment,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  city, 
with  this  caution,  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  for  the 
second  offence. — He  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
be  first  began  to  preach  in  France,  and  he  spent  two  years 
iji  preaching  in  Upper  and  Lower  Normandy  ;  at  last  he, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durant,  his  companion,  were  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  as  he  was  preaching  near  Dieppe,  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  a  number  of  his  audience. — After  a  month's 
imprisonment,  those  two  were  condemned  to  die,  Mr.  Du- 
runt  to  be  hung,  and- Mr.  De  Benneville  to  be  beheaded. 
They  were  conducted  together  to  the  place  of  execution ; 

Qq  2  Mr. 
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Mv.  Dunml  was  banged,  he  died  jojrfnUj,  siiig;iDg  v 
1  teth  Psalm ;  Mr.  Dc  Beoneville  was  then  conducted  : 
the  scaffold,  and  bis.eyes<  ordered  to  be  bonnd ;  but  npc 
his.  earnest  request,  that  was  omitted  s  be  then  fell  on  L 
knees  in  prayer,    and  the  executioner  then  bo«od  i: 
fa«nda««*-»While  he  was  thus  employed,  a  courier  ^anivv-: 
frott.  the  King  (Louis  XV.)»  with  arepricTefor  the  crimi- 
nal :  he  was  then  reconducted  into  prison,  where  he  r^- 
mained  some  time,  till  he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty,  tfarou:  - 
the  earnest  intercession  of  Queen  Anne. — ^He  then  retire ' 
into  Germany,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  tbe  Cocr: 
de  Marsay,  a  ssealous  Protestant :  their  aequaiotaiioe  wit- 
each  other  happened  by  means  of  a  vision.    After  eigfate^'': 
3rear& residence  in  Germany  and  Holland,  he  becanae  sicL- 
of  a  consumptire  disorder,  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Moib. 
in  Hanault ;  while  he  lay  ia  this  weakness^  he  waa  &FODjeL 
with  several  visiions. — The  Brethren  in  Genmny,  also  ha: 
^.risipn  c^  his  death,  and  sent  the  Count  de  Maisay  ta 
visit  him  :  wlien  he  arrived,  he  found  hint  isK  tibe  agonies  ci 
death,  and.  in  a  short  time,  to  all  appearance,  he  ^ed.— 
His  body  was  washed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  then  put  in  a  coffin,  and  after  having  laid  in 
.  that  state  forty-one  hours,  he  began  to  survive,  to  tkc 
asto;ii>3hment  of  all  present. — ^Wliat  was  very  xemarlable, 
he  bad  while  in  tliat  state  a  vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and 
the  restoration  of  fallen  souls. — ^A  full  account  of  which,  be 
himself  related  to  tlie  Rev.  E.  Winchester,,  and  which  ac- 
count was  published  in  tbe  j'-ear  1191. — Begimiing  then  to 
preach  the  Universal  Gospel,  he  was  presently  put  iata> 
prison,  but  soon  set  at  liberty  ;  be  then  took  bis  departure 
for  Americay  where  he  was  living  in  July  1787. 

The  Rev,  K«  Winchester  relates  in  his  account,  Aat  he 
liad  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  from  Mardi  ITS^ 
to  July  1787,  and  was  glad  that  he  was  ever  acquainted 
M'ith  him;  for  such  a  humble^  pious,  holy  man,  he  bad 

scarce 


croeevwr  seea«-«-And  it  w«s  his  opinicm,  as  it  tras  of  seve-r 
I  otbeiBf  that  he  bacjl  boen  permitted  to  depart  from  the 
Kly  for  a  tioiey  that  he  might  be  satisfied  both  of  the  cer* 
iwty  of  the  UniiFersal  Doctrine^  and  of  ^he  niam^er  of  its 
dng^  cajnried  9U.m  theiavisiUe  state^ 


ccouNT  of  the  Nj5Apoi;itan  Quack  Doctressi 
To  FAN  a;  tp  wiifh  is  am^xcd^  the  Histoy  of  th'€ 
Court  coiled  ilve  liM^m^o  Chamber^ 

JwDEa  the  9dmini0traCton  of  C;irdinal  Louvois,  during 
be  reign  of  Loi^  XIV.,  aa  ItJ^Kan  apothecars'  Imving 
ssistod  tke  lover  ^  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliersy  who 
lad  iyeear  sent  ti9  the  B^^tife,  tx>  poison  the  father  eind  bro« 
Iier  of  the  lady,  eoapwuionaietit  imniedmtely  became  the 
opicofjthe49y9  afid  9  su^^ecAitious  opinion  was  soon  |;e« 
lerated  aoKin^,  tho  muhntude,  that  druggists  and  phibso- 
phers  <iaii»camiposeyett>Qas>  which  operate,  not  at  the  season 
»f  ?AmM^9lk¥mit  b«it  ^  deiiiTijtd  sanotc  periodj$ :  t\wk  they 
cafi  drav«  df^ft^  ilipiin*  doathr  pi^ble  at^ne^  two  or  three 
usances^  m  evMi  at  ond^  ^^^'  ^  three  years  jafter  accept-^ 
ance  ef  thro^dev ;  aiiiii  tliat  tliesjS  drafts  are  unfUilingly  drsr 
charged  at  tbair  etepse,.  without  ^  protest  or  a  day  of  grace. 
Not  oaly  Qyu^t^Uaii  a«d  ThQOpfaeastus<  were  ian<^cked  fpx 
corrobavatioiitf  ^  tliia^mii^htcvous  credulity ;  but  the  annal% 
ar  rafcber  the  KbelB,  of  themotkm  Italians,  Vcre  pressed 
into  tte  sernoe  of  tbesa  cailamuiators  of  humnn  naturc.rr- 
To  Alaxan4er  VI.  aAd'Ca'sar  Borgia,  ojioxe  than  the  pos- 
||ble  waa  impnted,  in:  orcfer  to  cooje-^tt  a  fund  of  balefuf 
uhecdotesw  Gatast^ophcs  ^  t^g^clief^  transj^jted  i  nto  prose« 
VGffe  made  t»  pass  for  histiA'y ;  entomologv,  minerafogy, 
hetaay,  M^eve ^tnplor^' cu^iy  to  catalogue  their  banes% 

The  name  of  trhe  Sieilian  quaek-doctress^,  Tofana,  was* 
peculiarly  efficient  in  Q5c<siting  putiiic  attention.  She  \vaj^ 
mi  ta.haire  resided  first:  at  P^jiiermo,  aftcnraids  at  Naples; 

and 
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and  to  be  still  livinjj  in  impenetrable  privacy  at  some  for- 
saken hennitage.  She  was  stated,  for  a  time  to  have  soU 
tl)cse  drops,  which  from  her  acquired  theirailfte  Aqtta  7>- 
fitnia^  Ac<iHa  (Mia  Tofana^  9X\A  Acquctta  di  Napoli ;  arj!, 
at  length,  with  a  truly  disinterested  love  of  crime,  to  havk» 
charluibly  distributed  the  preparation  among  such  wives  n't 
wished  to  have  otlier  husbands.  From  four  to  six  drops  of 
this  water  of 'I'ofana's,  it  was  asserted,  were  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  man  ?  and  the  dose  cotdd  be  So  proportioned  vs 
to  operate  in  any  limited  time.  Watched  by  the  statr, 
but  never  detected  in  malpractices,  she  had  ^anderfJ 

.  from  one  ecclesiastical  asylum  to  another,  and  thence  di*'- 
tributccl,  under  the  iiuperscription,  MtmnacfSaini  Ai'co/as 
of  Ban ^  lier  little  bottles,  ornamented  with  the  picture  of 
the  Saint.  Dozens,  grosses  of  these  vials  of  wrath  were 
pretended  to  liave  been  sent  to  Paris.  The  regular  physi- 
cians willingly  compared  the  pious,  but,  perhaps,  dram- 
vending  Tofana,  with  Hieronyma  Spara,  who  had  been 
hanged  at  Rome  in  1659,  for  selling  venomous  philtres  to 
young  married  women.  A  mortality  of  husbands  was  in- 
ferred from  the  purchase  of  cordials  by  their  wives^  ^nd  a 
well-nieant  "  My  dear,  it  will  do  you  good  !'*  was  mis- 
construed as  an  assignation  in  the  church-yard. 

The  jealousies  of  domestic  life  once  inflamed,  women 
thought  their  innocence,  and  men  their  security  concerned, 
in  inveighing  with  bitterness  indiscriminate  against  tir 
buyers  of  this  Daffy's  elixir.  Every  sudden,  every  linger- 
ing, every  conspicuous,  every  critical  disease  was  ascrilxnl 
to  the  Aqua  Tofana.  The  chief  distributors  were  so(  a 
runaoured  to  be  the  Italian  apothecary  Exili,  who  admi- 
histcred  for  secret  disorders  ;  one  Lavoisin^  an  accommo- 
dating midwife;  one  Glascr,  a  German,  who  printed die- 
laical  pamphlets,  and  pretended  to  raise  ghosts;  and  one 
Layigoureux,  a  slie  fortune-teller,  who  professed  to  dfs- 

^  cover  stolen  goods,    Le  Sage,  a  priest  and  astrologer,  m  iis 

employed 
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mploved  to  detect,  or  hired  to  betray,  the  combination.—' 

isit!;,  sometimes  social,  somt^tiaies  solitary,  but  always 

nvsterious,  ftotn  an  apprehension  of  sneor,  M^ere  found  to 

luvc  been  made  by  woro6n  of  rank,  and  men  of  intriw-ue. 

0  these  botchers  of  i)a\vs«  Some  alled^ed  the  pretext  of 
i«v'ing  a  nativity  cast,  some  Imd  ventured  into  the  crypts- 
Ji  sorcery,  wliere  were  evoked  with  magic  lauteps  a  pl)an- 
uiMiiagoria  of  the  conspicuous  dead.,  Disease  and  vice  had 
wiivened  theit  thousands— curiosity  her  ten  thousands  :  it 
\wis  easy  to  find  out  or  to  decoy,  among  audiences  so* 
uiixcd,  the  persons  most  obnoxious  to  the  public,  and  the 

1  wisons  most  obnoxious  to  the  Minister.  The  .C'A^m/jrc 
Ardt'att  well  knew  tlmt  the  su-t  of  oppressing  was  to  sacri*^ 
^ce  them  conjointly;  jaud  its  proceedings  were  conducted 
iict'ordingly-,  •>  '       '  '         .. 

It  was  evtilgated  that  tlie  Archbishop  had  been  informed, 
fioia  differewt  paxish(^,  tktt  the  crime  of  poisoning  v'as 
iieqaentjy  confessed,  and  that  traces  of  it  wen*  remarked 
botii  in  high  and  low  ftmiiiics.  Tellier  and  his  hrotiior 
Jv suits i:orroboriated  the  alarm*  by  hair-bristling  insrancts 
of  cuormity  and  villainy*  which  wanted,  indeed,  tl'.e  di^'fi-? 
i.tiou  of  time,  place,  and  person  $  but  of  these,  tl}e  so* 
1  luii  oaths  of  the  confessiqna],  were,  i^upposcd  to  prohibit 
'tie  revelation.  The  p^iblic  mind  became  tlie  dup^  of  an 
honourable  indignation,  and  out  of  horror  to  cruelty,  called 
Joud  for  victims.  Arrests  were  now  begun.  In  the  pos- 
*>  ssion  of  the  midwife,  Lavoisin,  was  found  o^  placed  >a  lisf 
of  those  wlio  had  dealings  with  her*  All  these,  above  40 
l^rsons,  were  dragged  before  the  tribuiiaj  pf  the  Biuming 
Cliamberj  which,  without  following  the  usual  course  of 
justice,  detected  secret  crimes  by  mean^  of  spies,  whoso 
t^itilc,  to  escape  the  reproach  of  frivolity,  must  always  be 
exaggerated.  The  trials  were  private,  and  in  every  thing 
tlie  example  of  the  Inquisition  was  imitated.  Acquittal, 
("UspicioRi  conviction,  weris  measured  out,  at  the  diiscretioa 

of 
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of  khii  secret  tribunaL  In  the  midwife'*  lUt  appeared  tlir 
i)ame»)  Jthc  cliM;inguidbed  names  of  tlie  Couutest  of  Soitt6cn>, 
of  her  aister,  the  ]>utcbeiis  of  Bouillon^  and  of  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  all  three  per^K^nul  enemies  of  the  Minister. — 
At  tlie  perfidious  bint  of  the  King^  tlic  CouiHofis  voluotarily 
banished  herself  to  Brim^li.  The  ]>iitche80  fled  to  Eng^ 
]and»  fearing  (siho  said)  to  be  interrogated^  though  un* 
conscious  of  guilt. — The  MaVahal  wont  calliiiy  to  the  Bas- 
tile.-— ExorcianiB,  or  rather  the  rerenot  sale  of  himficlf  ta 
the  devily  Mtre  forged  around  \m  aignature,  ami  other 
trielca  emplo>'ed  to  render  him  tlie  object  of  vulgar  su&- 
pnciofi  and  abI>orrenee.«— \Vhiie  in  ccnfinement^  propoiKils 
werd  made  to  him,  througii  a  priest^  named  D'Avaux^  to 
agree  on  a  marriage  between  hin  son  and  the  daiigbter  of 
Louvoin,  which  the  Marslml  bad  already  tfeated  ati  a  dia- 
jparagement.  Like  a  trt^e  nobleman,  he  repeated  iti  priaoii 
all  the  haughtiness  of  his  answer;  and  ^tas  kept  five  weeks 
in  a  narrow  dungeon,  until  disease  threatened  his  lift,  and 
awoke  in  Louvoia  the  apprehension  of  passing  hinuMelf  for 
a  drug-mixer.  The  culprits  of  ordinary  rank  were  punished 
by  the  common  hangman :  those  of  an  elevated  class,  after 
a  condnement  more  or  less  rigid,  were  suffered  to  retire  into 
obseu^ty,  loaded  with  dark  unanswerable  suspicions. — 
Glaser  was  acquitted.  Exili^  after  being  in  dul'ance,  was 
ftaffer ed ,  for  unknown  reasons,  to  escape*  The  two  woif len , 
who  were  supposed  chiefly  to  hare  vended  the  J^ua  Tvfana, 
Lavngoreux  and  Lavoisiii,  were  both  burnt  alire. 

Thus  ended  an  alarm  and  an  inquisition,  which  still  fur- 
nish ealumoy  with  charges,  and  injustice  with  precedents. 


An  Account  (if  a  Cat  Ma/  lived  2S  Months  without 

DRIKKINGt 

]VI.  l'Abbe  de  Fontenu,    of  the  Royal  Academy   of 
liascriptions  and  Belles  Lcttres,   at  Paris,   to  ^hom  the 

Academy 
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Academy  is  indebted  for  several  curious  observations,  was 
pleased  to  communipate  to  it  in  1753  a  very  singular  one. 
Having  remarked  how  cats  often  habituate  themselves,  and 
oftener  than  one  would  wislj,  to  dry  warrens,  where  they 
certainly  pannot  find  drink  but  very  seldom,  he  fancied 
tliat  these  animals  could  do  for  a  very  long  time  without 
drinking.  To  see  whether  hi^  motion  was  well  grQuncied, 
he  made  an  experiment  on  a  very  large  ^nd  fat  castrated 
cat  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He  began  by  retrenching  by 
little  and  little  his  drink,  and  at  last  debarred  him  of  it  en- 
tirely, yet  fed  him  as  usual  with  boiled  meat.  The  cat 
had  not  drank  for  seven  months,  when  this  observation  waj^ 
communicated  to  the  Academy,  and  has  since  passed  nine- 
teen without  drinking.  The  animal  was  not  less  well  ir^ 
heahh,  nor  less  fat ;  it  only  seemed  that  it  eat  less  than 
before,  probably  because  digestion  was  somewhat  slower. 
The  excrements  were  mpre  firm  and  dry,  which  were  not 
evacuated  but  every  second  day,  though  urine  came  forth 
six  or  seven  times  during  the  same  time.  The  cat  appeared . 
to  have  an  ardent  desire  to  drink,  and  used  his  best  en- 
deavours to  testify  the  saipe  to  M.  Fontenu,  especially 
when  he  saw  a  pot  of  water  in  his  hand.  He  licked 
greedily  the  mug,  the  glass,  iron,  in  short,  everything 
that  could  procure  for  his  tongue  the  sensation  of  coolness ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  least,  that  hi^  health  suffered 
any  alteration  by  so  severe  and  so  long  a  want  of  all  sorts 
of  drink.  It  may  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  cats  may 
support  thirst  for  a  considerable  time,  without  risk  of  mad-* 
ness,  or  other  fatal  accident.  According  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tcnu^s  remark,  these  animals  are  not  perhaps  the  only  that 
enjoy  this  faculty,  and  this  observation  might  lead  perhaps 
to  more  important  objects. 


R  r  MIRACU* 


(     802     ) 

MIRACULOUS  PRESERVATION  OF  A  CHILD* 
[In  consequence  of  ui  Exploiiion  of  Gunpowder.] 

.  is  the  year  1649,  and  durinfj  the  civil  wars  betweci^ 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
thus  described  by  Stow  : — 

**  Over  against  the  wall  of  Barking  church-yard,  a  5ad 
and  lamentable  accident  happened  by  gunpowder,  in  this 
manner: — One  of  the  houses  in  this  place  was  a  ship- 
chandler's,  who,  upon  the  4th  of  January  1649,  about 
seven  of  the  clock  at  night,  being  busy  in  his  shop  about 
barrcllihg  up  of  gunpowder,  it  took  fire  ;  and,  in  the 
twinkhng  of  an  eye,  blew  up  not  only  that,  but  all  the 
houses  thereabouts,  to  the  number  towards  the  street,  and 
in  back  alleys  of  fifty  or  sixty.  The  number  of  persons 
destroyed  by  this  blow  could  never  be  known ;  fur  the  next 
house  but  one  was  tlie  Rose  Tavern,  a  house  never  empty 
at  thiit  time  of  night,  but  full  of  company  ;  and  that  duN" 
the  parish  dinner  was  in  that  house. — And  in  three  or  four 
days  after  digging,  they  continually  found  heads,  arm??, 
legSy  and  half  bodies,  piiserably  torn  and  scorched,  besides 
many  whole  bodies,  not  so  much  as  their  clothes  singed. — 
In  the  course  of  this  accident,  I  will  instance  only  two, 
one  a  dead,  the  other  a  living  monument.  In  the  diggincr^ 
as  I  said  before,  they  found  the  mistress  of  the  house  of  tlie 
Rose  Tavern,  sitting  in  her  bar,  apd  one  of  the  drawers 
standing  by  the  bar's  side,  with  a  pot  in  his  hand,  only 
stifled  with  dust  and  smoke,  their  bodicjj  bping  preserved 
whole,  by  means  of  great  timbers  falling  acrpss  one  an- 
other: this  is  one. — Another  is  thitf :  tlie  next  morninir 
there  was  found  upon  the  upper  lcad§  of  Barking  Cliiircl), 
a  young  child  lying  in  a  cradle,  as  newly  laid  in  bed  ; 
neither  the  child  nor  cradle  having  the  loast  sign  of  any 
fire  or  other  hurt.    It  was  never  known  whose  child  it  was ; 

sa 
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S4)  that  one  of  the  parish  kept  it  for  a  memorial :  for,  in 
the  year  1666,  I  saw  tlie  child  g^own  to  be  then  a  proper 
maiden.   . 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  so  notable  an  event,  and  that 
mo  daubt  might  remain  of  the  fact,  on  a  table  which  was 
Ijung  up  in  the  saidChurch  of  Barking  AUhallowSy  inTow^r 
AV'urd,  it  was  thus  written  : — "  This  church  was  much  de- 
fuced  and  ruined  by  a  lamentable  blow  of  27  barrels  of 
gunpowder  that  took  fire,  the  4th  day  of  January  Ij649,  in 
u  ship-chandler's  house,  over  against  the  south  side  of  the 
ciiurclj, — It  was  afterwards  repaired  and  beautified  by  the 
j'ariihioners." — And  escaping  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  it 
licis,  between  that  and  the  present  period,  undergone  seve- 
ral other  repairs,  being  new  pewed,  &c. 


A  CURIOUS  AcrouKT  of  the  Ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
a  subterraneous  Town  in  the  Neighbourhpod  cf  Naples ; 
discovered  in  1741.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  George 
Shelvocke,  written  from  actual  Survey,  to  the  Earl  qf 
Leicester. 

1  he  writer  begins  by  observing,  that  this  ancient  town 
probably  stood  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  that  called 
l^orre  di  Greco ^  as  what  is  now  seen  of  it,  is  not  above 
half  a  mile  from  the  Tower,  and  was  probably  a  Very  largp 
place.  He  then  proceeds — **  Before  1  give  such  a  descrip* 
tlon  of  these  remains  as  I  am  able,  it  may  first  be  necessary 
to  acquaint  you,  tliat  for  fear  of  accidents,  the  passages 
tijcy  have  dug  out,  which  have  been  quite  at  a  venture, 
arc  seldom  higher  or  broader  than  is  necessary  for  a  man  of 
u)}'  size  to  pass  along  conveniently.  This  is  the  cause  that 
you  have  but  an  imperfect  view  of  things  in  general ;  and 
as  these  naiTow  passages  are  quite  a  labyrinth,  there  is  po 

itr  :.'  guessing 
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guessing    at  whereabout  you    are  after  two    or   t::-* 
turnings. 

•*  At  the  further  end  of  Portici,  towards  Torredi  Gre. 
you  descend  by  50  stone  steps,  which  convey  you  over  t. 
wall  of  a  tlieatre,  lined  with  white  marble,  which,  if  :: 
hearth  and  rubbish  were  cleared  out  of  it,  would,  I  belie-. 
be  found  to  be  very  entire.     By  what  is  seen  of  it.  Id 
imagine  it  to  have  been  much  bigger  than  one  of  our  cr 
Tiary  theatres  in  London. — And  that  it  was  a  theatre  a: 
not  an  amphitheatre^    appears  by  a  part  of  the  see:  . 
which  b  to  be  plainly  distinguished. — ^It  is,  I  think,  : 
stucco,  and  adorned  with  compartments  of  grotesque  Trcr'-. 
of  which  and  grotesque  paintings,  there  is  a  greal  d:: 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  several  parts  of  the  town. 

"  When  you  have  left  the  theatre,  you  enter  into  t' 
narrow  passages,  where  on  one  hand  of  you,  (for  you  >t: - 
dom  or  never  see  any  particular  object  to  be  distinguish^ 
on  each  hand  at  once,  because  of  the  narrowness  of  t:. 
passage,)  you  have  walls  hned  and  crusted  over,  socci- 
times  with  marble,  sometimes  with  stucco,  and  soBietin:.^ 
you  have  walls  of  bare  brick  ;  but  almost  throughout,  yc- 
see  above  and  about  you,  pillars  of  marble  or  stucco  crushe: 
or  broken,  or  lying  in  all  sorts  of  directions.  Sometime^ 
you  have  plainly  the  outsides  of  walls  of  buildings  that  have 
apparently  fallen  inwards ;  and  sometimes  the  insides  cr 
buildings  that  have  fallen  outwards ;  and  sometimes  have 
apparently  both  the  insides  and  outsides  of  buildings  that 
stand  upright ;  and  many  of  them  would,  I  dare  say,  be 
found  to  be  entire,  as  several  of  them  have  in  part  been 
found  to  be. 

"  To  make  an  end  of  this  general  description,  you  have 
all  the  way  such  a  confusion  of  brick  and  tiles,  and  moitar 
and  marble  cornices  and  iriezes,  and  other  members  and 
ornaments,  together  with  stucco,  and  beams  and  raftersi 

and 
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and  even  what  seem  to  have  been  the  trees  that  stood  in 
the  town,  and  blocks  and  billets  for  fuel,  together  with  the 
earth  and  matter  tliat  appears  to  have  overwhelmed  the 
place,  all  so  blended  and  crushed,  and,  as  it  were,  so 
mixed  togetheif,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  conceive  than  to  de- 
scribe.— The  ruin  in  general  is  not  to  be  expressed. 

••  Having  given  your  lordship  this  general  account,  I 
will  now  run  over  the  most  remarkable  particulars  I  saw, 
just  as  they  occur  to  me,  without  pretending  to  order :  for 
as  I  have  hinted  already,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  know 
in  what  order  they  stand  in  respect  of  each  other. 

•*  I  saw  the  outside  of  a  rotunda,  which  may  have  been 
a  temple;  it"  is  crowned  with  a  dove;  it  may  be  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter :  but  I  forbear  to  say  any  thing  of 
measures  ;  for  they  will  allow  of  none  to  be  taken.  Near 
it  I  saw  the  lower  part  of  a  Corinthian  column  upon  the 
loftiest  proportioned  brick  pedestal  t  ever  observed,  and 
thereabouts  some  very  solid  buildings.  I  soon  after  passed 
over  what,  by  the  length  we  saw  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  vast  Mosaic  pavement.  We  soon  afterward3 
perceived  ourselves  to  be  got  into  the  inside  of  a  dwelling- 
liouse:  the  rooms  appear  to  have  been  but  smalls  they  are 
lined  with  stucco,  and  painted  with  a  ground  of  deep  red  ; 
adorned  with  compartments  either  of  white  or  light  yellow, 
and  some  other  colours :  our  lights  were  not  good  enough 
to  make  us  distinguish.  In  these  compartments  were  gro^ 
tesque  paintings  of  birds,  beasts,  masks,  festoons,  and  the 
like. 

•*  Soon  afterwards,  with  some  difficulty,  and  by  creep- 
ing up  8  very  narrow  hole  of  loose  earth,  we  got  into  an 
upper  apartment  of  another  house.  The  floor  was  of 
stucco,  and  the  earth  and  rubbish  was  cleared  away  from 
under  a  great  part  of  it,  and  found  a  room  lined  and 
adorned  in  the  same  mariner,  and  in  the  same  colours,  and 
with  the  same  ground  of  deep  red  as  the  sides.    This 

room 
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room  may  have  been  about  ten  or  eleven  feet  high  ;  hui 
the  clanger  of  our  situation  would  not  permit  us  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  could. 

"  Shortly*afterward»  we  were  carried^  rather  asccndin;; 
as  we  went,  into  what  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  room 
of  some  great  house*  At  the  end  of  it,  which  is  to  be  seen, 
there  were  three  large  boufets  in  the  wall,  all  three  nuM 
admirably  painted,  partly  in  grotesque,  j^nd  partly  in  per- 
spective, representing  temples,  houses,  gardens  and  tlio 
like,  executed  with  the  greatest  freedom,  judgment,  an'i 
variety,  and  very  much  enlivened  with  the  lightest  and 
most  airy  ornaments;  as  is  the  whole  of  the  room,  m  far 
as  can  be  seen  ;  not  excepting  the  roof,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  sloping  one  :  and  all  the  lines  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  painting  of  it,  seem  to  tend  to  some  orna- 
ment that  must  have  been  in  the  middle  or  centre  at  tlic 
top.  What  the  height  of  this  room  may  have  been,  is  hard 
to  say ;  for  by  the  boufets,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  good 
depth  to  be  dug  out  to  get  at  the  floor.  I  must  not  omit, 
that  between  tlie  painted  compartments  of  this  room  then; 
is  continually  a  palm  tree,  represented  in  so  very  picUi- 
resque  a  manner,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
ornaments  I  ever  saw.  What  may  be  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  room  is  not  to  be  guessed  at  j  for  they 
have  not  cleared  away  above,  I  think,  five  feet  of  the  end 
of  it  1  have  been  giving  an  account  of. 

**  We  afterwards  passed  through  some  ordinary  rooms 
belonging  to  the  same  house,  and  through  the  inside  of 
some  other  houses,  seemingly  of  less  note.  Of  these  in- 
sides  in  gencriil,  I  shall  only  say  that  they  are  almost 
always  painted  of  a  deep  red,  sometimes  plain,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  figures,  &c. 

**  It  seemed  to  me  twice  or  thrice,  as  we  passed  alonjj, 
that  we  turned  the  corners  of  streeti*.  Twice  I  thought  wc 
passed  fronts  of  houses ;  and  once  particularly  we  passrd 
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1»y  the  front)  as  it  seemed,  of  some  very  large  public  edi* 
fu  i*y  with  very  broad  fluted  pilasters  of  stucco. 

*^  Rut  nothing  is  more  extraordinary  relating  to  this 
place,  than  what  is  demonstratively  evident  to  liave  been 
the  cutantrophe  of  it. 

'*  That 'it  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  the 
mountain,  can  never  be  doubted|  and  in  the  following 
manner  : — First,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  burning  matter  from 
the  mountain j  and  by  the  time  it  was  well  in  flames,  it  was 
(ivorwhelmed,  and  the  tire  was  smothered. 

**  Yuur  lordship  wilt  be  convinced  of  this,  by  what  I  am 
^otuj;  to  observe  \  I  have  taken  notice,  that  there  are 
<*vcry  where  great  quantities  of  beams  and  rafters,  and 
trcrs,  and  billets  of  wood  scattered  up  and  down.  All 
t)i(^su  are  burnt  to  as  flne  and  perfect  a  charcoal  as  ever  I 
<\\y^  and  as  any  body  ever  made  use  of.  The  very* largest 
Ikmhw  are  burnt  to  tlie  heart,  though  they  have  perfectly 
pivsnrved  their  form  :  insomuch,  that  in  all  of  them  I  ex- 
siiiiinod,  I  could  perceive  every  stroke  of  the  axe  or  tool 
they  were  hewn  or  shaped  with.  ^ 

''  That  the  town  was  burnt,  is  as  plain  as  that  it  was 
overwhelmed.  Now  if  it  had  continued  to  burn  for  any 
time,  all  the  beaifis  an4  rafters  would  have  been  consume<l 
to  ashes,  or  have  been  quite  defaced  j  whereas,  by  the  ihvi^ 
b(!ing  suddenly  smothered,  they  became  true  and  perfect 
eh.ircoal  as  they  are. — This  seems  to  have  bcpn  the  case  of 
t!iat  part  of  it  which  is  hitherto  discovered. 

*•  That  this  destruction  was  cH'ected  by  two  such  violent , 
iiccidents,  suddenly  upon  the  back  of  each  other,  may  be' 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  it  was  burnt  by  the  same 
matter  that  overwhehned  it  \  for  if  tlwt  hud  been  the  ease, 
1  don^t  l^now  how  the  paintings  could  have  been  prohcrved 
»o  fresh  as  they  an»,  or  indeed  at  all :  nor  can  it  be  eon- 
ii'ivcd,  that  there  should  not>appear  some  marks  of  burn- 
iu^j  in  the  brick,  the  marble,  tlie  stucco,  and  tlie  rest. — 
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Now  thare  is  ai  yet  no  such  thing  to  be  observed ;  noi 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  sort  of  combustible  8ub8tan(.('> 
mixed  with  the  earth  or  rubbish.  Both  above  and  below, 
it  seems  to  have  been  buried  in  coomion  earth ;  whicli 
could  naturally  have  no  share  in  the  burning  of  the  town. 

**  This  n)ay  ^ake  it  to  be  believedt  that  it  was  rather 
buried  by  some  extraordinary  eilects  of  an  carthquak(* 
which  happened  at  the  same  time,  than  by  burning  matter 
thrown  out  pf  the  mountain.  Tiiat  it  was  pet  on  fire  by 
burning  matter  from  the  mountain,  cannot  well  be  doubted  : 
but  that  it  was  buried  by  the  burning  matter  from  the 
mountain^  appears  not  to  have  been  at  all  the  case. — In 
whatever  manner  tlie  fate  of  this  town  M^as  brought  upon 
jty  it  seems  to  have  been  as  di^eadful  a  on^  as  could  liavc^ 
been  inflicted  by  Nature. 

*'  I  will  trouble  yo\^  with  but  one  other  observation 
about  it,  which  in,  that  the  inhabitants  seem  to  Iiave  had 
some  dismal  warning  to  forsake  it ;  for  in  the  digging  of 
above  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  they  compute  the  several 
windings  and  turnings  at,  they  have  as  yet  found  but  one 
dead  body." 


REMARKABLE   SHIPWRECK. 
^Communicated  by  Mr.  CoLLYZTLf  qf  Church  Street^  Mile  JEnfi^  New  Town.] 

JLiEUT.  Drummond,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  having  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  to  serve 
as  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  and  continue  in  that  line  of 
employment  during  their  pleasure,  obtained  soon  after  the 
command  of  the  AnsHtatia  merchant-ship. — On  the  22d  of 
September  1783,  he  sailed  from  Providence,  in  the  Smut 
of  Rhode  Island ;  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  from  stre  ^ 
of  weather  and  contrary  winds,  bore  up  for  Rhode  Island, 
and  anchored  in  the  Narraganset  passage.  The  ^nk 
pontinucd  to.  increase,  and  at  half  past  5,  A.  M.  thcfc  storm. 
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\TBLme  «o  violent  as  tastfafti'  Hktl  mp'»  ^*fef,  a1Wi  <^ 
•  seams:  hetpumpsr  wfeife'  srt  to  tifotK,  aJid  all  Mfl!il^ 
ployed  to  lighten  her,  Ttf6^  uea*  BrdRe  so  v&ftftitfy  oh^ 
5  ship,  that  it  waslied  overbbartl  39  oitftn  out  of  40 > 
lich  Were  a  part  of  the  ship's  frei^ht.-^Tfifds^  ^felN^'  caiv 
:d  %vith  the  tid€(,  and  most  of  tbeftn  petished;  Ae  thW 
ne  the  sWp  parted  from  her  anchor^  ^nd  drove  oh?^liore, 
here  the  sea  in  a  jhoit  timp6  broke  over  h^  decks;  Th^ 
sople  from  the  shore  pisrceiv^d  tfre  shi jS  in-  di^rfejsfe ;  bin? 
le  violence  of  the  sea,  which  beisides?  being' motmtffiififihhigl^,' 
m  hi  a  canfertt,  prevented  any  rdiiif  from  boat*,  ThtJs' 
ituated,  aaid  expecting  momentary  diissohitttrti,  tHerweairy 
rew  clutig  to  the  wreck,  where  they  r^muin^  tfll  t^^ 
rdock.  At  this  period^  Lieutenant  Drumniond,'directiti^ 
lis  notice  towards  the  ox  thut  Trained  on  tKcforcJcf^k, 
srith  hh  head  and  neck  baiMy  out  of  the  watery  orderied  a? 
rope  to  be  f&stened  round  its  horhs^  The  ox  iivfasin  thte 
state  put  over  the  ship%  side,  and  it  swam  with  amazing^ 
]^rbwess,  and  made  tfe  shore,  The  rope  fastdhetf  to  dw? 
ox's  born^heihg  part  of  a  iecil  whli#h  la^r  oiy  the  foveesE^de; 
tSote  ship%  i3if<erW  w^  abl^  to  il^6s^  e^d  (^  if  00  boitl^ 
the  wreek  M  th6  aH&sik}  f  eaehesd'  th<^  tihokier^  wher  iSm 
people  m  1^  litii4^«k(^  It  sMdre ;  ^od  aops^  beitig*  tm^ 
stmctedcf'gp^i^aiadtherldos^p^  Eieute^ 

nant  DrteimfitfobdT^tfd  <^  i^i^i'iicteir iaiihed  theitisetvear  t<3i 
it,  and  ^1^  aU^pif^vii^eiitSaHy  brought  M^^ 


PAkTieULAKS   OF   THE   LIFE   OF  JOHN   HATFIELD) 
An  uncommwt  Impoitm-^  Swindler^  I^Seditcer^  Bigamitty  Hypocrite^  ^e, 

Amoko  the  lisit  of  those  niunes  that^well  the  numerous 
instances .  of  human  depravity^  we  believe  not  one  will 
scarcely  be  found  with  $q  many  claims  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  as  the  present. — Jcka  Hatfield  has  not  become  a 
ri^tiiB  to  the  9ffend.ed  laws  by  any  sudden  gust;  9;^  human 

t  s  frailty 
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frailty  or  passion,  any  de^p-hdd  scheme,  or  dangerous 
situation,  prepared  for  hiai  by  others. — Neither  are  his 
crimes  the  effects  of  youthful  inexperience,  any  of  which 
might  have  claimed  on  his  behalf  the  sigh  of  sympathy,  or 
the  tear  of  pity.  On  the  contrary,  for  twenty  years  past, 
John  Hatfield  has  been  the  calm,  the  studious,  and  the  de- 
liberate over-reacher  of  the  industrious,  the  innocent,  and 
the  unwary.  This  disposition,  so  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  good  of  society,  it  will  be  found,  has  by  him  been 
carried  tp  such  a  degree,  that  as  far  as  his  propensities 
were,  to  be  gratified,  either  by  swindling  or  intrigue,  he. 
maybe  compared  to  our  Henry  VIII.  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  that  he  neither  spared  man  in  his  atxger^  nor  wovum 
in  his  lust. 

John  Hatfield  is  about  45  years  of  age ;  was  born  in  1759, 
4t  aplacecalledCraddenbroke,  at  the  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Chester,  adjoining  to  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, — His 
father  being  a  clothier,  he  followed  that  business  under  his 
jfether,  then  removed  near  Chester,  and  afterwards  to  Li- 
verpool., \vhere.  he  pas<iied  for  a  geptleipan,  and  where  wc 
find  nothing  of  his  character^  but  pleasure  and  cxtrava^ 
gance.  Our  fridnds  may  judge  somewhat  of  his  early  cha- 
racter, by  the.  following  anecdote ;  that  is  to  i^y ,  that 
while  living  near  Manchester,  he  never  failed  being  a  pub« 
lie  Visitor  to  assemblies  and  balls. — But  he  had  so  frequently 
cheated  the  chairmen  of  their  fares,  that  at  length  they 
would  not  carry  him  3  upon  which  being  forced  to  walk 
on  foot,  he  made  it  his  common  practice  to  tie  a  handker- 
chief round  each  leg  to*  keep  his  silk  stockings  clean,  and 
these  handkerchiefs  he  used  to  pull  off  upon  the  stairs. 

His  amours,  it  is  said,  he  commenced  near  his  own 
native  place,  with  einsriaring  the  natural  daughter  of  a 
noble  parent,  it  is  said  of  the  late  Lord  Robert  Sutton, 
brother  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Granby,  with  a  handsome 

independent  fortune,  who  ran  away  with  and  married  him. 

lie 
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He  66on  squartdcredfcer  property,. and  left  her  a1)eggar. 
Tot  some  time  she  existed  on  a  stipend  provided  by  her 
friends,  and  theri  died  of  a  broken  heart.  By.  her  he  had 
three  daughters,  whom  he  deserted,  and  one  of  them  is 
now  living  in  Ae  lowest  sJtate^f  servitude.  In  the  course 
of  his  career  he  visited  America,  and  travelled  over  many 
parts  of  Europe,  repiesenting  Mmself  as  a  major  in  ^h'e 
army,  and  was  much  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
many  duels.  The  next  scene  of  his  exhibition,  we  hear, 
was  Scarborough';  and  the  particulars  of  his  transactions 
at  tliat  place,  are  thus  detailed  in  the  following  letter  :— 

"  Hatfield  came  to  ^arborough  in  March  1792,  with- 
out any  attendants.  Possessed  of  a  good  address  and  in- 
sinuating manners,  he  soon  introduced  himself  to  persons 
of  the  first  respectability  in  the  place.  He  stiled  himself 
Major  Hatfield  in  a  raiment  of  foot,  which  had  served  in 
America  during  the  late  war  between  that  country  and 
England.  He  further  added,  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  by  marriage,  and  that  he  expected 
(through  the  patronage  of  that  interest)  in  a  few  weeks  to 
be  proposed  to  represent  this  borough  in  parliament,  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  by  Lord  Tyrcon^ 
nel,  who  was  then  one  of  the  Members.  On  his  arrival  at 
this  place  he  took  up  his  abode  at  one  of  the  principal  inns, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  invited  to  dinner  with  him 
such  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation,  and  others,  as  seemed 
to  pay  too  credulous  an  attention  to  his  specious  tales.— 
-He  apologized  to  his  new  acquaintance  for  his  humble  ap- 
pearance, intimating  thkt  he  had  left  his  carriages,  ser- 
vants,  and  horses  at  York,  not  having  intended  "to  make 
more  than  two  or  three  days  stay  at  Scarborough,  as  thb 
object  of  this  visit  (he  said)  was  merely  to  see  "the  place 
which  he  should  so  soon  represent  in  parliament.  He  ac 
quitted  himself  at  the  head  of  his  table  with  a  gentlemanly 
ease  I  and  his  conversation  on  that  day.  chiefly  turned  oti 
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hit  i«rvi«e«  in  Amerieti  snd  when  in  Ireland  ^  m  md-de^ 
eaoip  to  tbe  laibe  Duke  of  Eutlandi  the  Lord  Ueuteoant  ot 
that  kingdom.  TJie  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Mejor  Attire 
heiag  mentioned,  conversaiion  wm  tuiipended  £dr  iOine 
few  minutcfl^by  attending  to  Hatfield,  down  nMrhoae  dieeki 
a  eoptouf  flow  of  teara  waa  seen  to  roll.  He  apoiogtzed  for 
thia  seeming  weakness^  oi  be  termed  iii  hy  aayiug«  that  Uir 
Major  (bia  mo^t  antimate  friend)  a  few  bonra  before  \\\t 
death,  had  committed  two  amiable  aistera  to  bia  cere  and 
protection*  A  Mjmilar  audden  diapky  woa  exhibited  by 
hbu  on  t(i<3  aight  of  %  portrait  print  of  tl)e  late  gallant  and 
unforti^nate  Lord  Robert  Mannera,  with  whom  Hatfield 
pn^tf  nded  to  have  lived  on  terma  of  tbe  cloaeat  intimacy 
jiikI  frieudsbip^ 

^'  A  fortnight  or  three  )veaka  liaving  elapsed,  (lut- 
field^a  worthy  host  ventured  to  ai4  for  some  £'iO  m 
account,  when  the  former  readily  oiTcred  a  draft  on  hi ; 
baeker  in  London,  but  which  draft  waa  never  accepted 
or  paid*  In  consequenee  of  thia,  and  aome  otliur 
anipicioua  circunrutances,  by  giving  drafta  to  a  tradi^i)- 
«iau  in  Scarborough '  upon  a  houae  in  London,  to  tlu: 
amount  of  near  £iOj  which  were  never  honoured,  hU 
pre^nffiona  began  to  be  very  generally  diaputed,  and  at 
iength  it  waa  thought  prudent  to  arreat  him  for  tbe  taverti 
debt.  On  the  25th  of  April  1192,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure bail,  he  went  to  the  gaol  of  thia  place ;  and  in 
June  1793  a  detainer  w«a  lodged  againat  him  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton  of  London,  for  eighty  guineaa,  and  otliera. 

'^  During  his  confinement,  which  laated  till  Septem- 
ber I  BOO,  he  experienced  many  vicbsitudea,  receiving  from 
aome  qjuarter  unknown  to  any  person  at  Scarborough  ex- 
cept himself,  several  remittancea,  which  many  timea  ex- 
ceeded his  debts,  but  which  he  hastily  spent  in  idle  extra- 
vagances, and  thus  reduced  himself  to  tlie  common  allow- 
ance of  the  gaol,  except  when  mistaken  benevolent! 
oc^a^Dally  interposed. — ^In  one  inatanoe,  iia  paaticuliif» 

he 


tie  receit^d  by  sate  of  Bome  property  belonging  to  Us  first 
wife,  a  sum  near  ^IBO^  and  about  thifi  time  he  reported 
that  be  bad  been  propnot^d  te  the  rauk  of  lieuteoafit-CokH 
nel,  and  applied  for  the  militia  baud  to  play  to  bim  oii 
that  hap;>y  ef  ent. 

'^  Every  half  year  during  his  imprisonment,  be  bad  the 
impudence  to  request  the  attendance  of  a  magisitnite  to 
sM'ear  bim  to  an  affidavit* .  in  order  to  obtain  half-pay  as 
Major  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hatfield.  At  other  times, 
impatient  of  his  confinemeat^  lie  would  iodullge  bimseif 
with  writing  supplicant  or  threatenii^  letters  to  the  Bailiffs 
of  Scarborough,  respecting  the  state  ot  the  prison ;  and  be 
even  had  the  assurance  to  misrepresent  its  conditipi)  to  the 
late  I/xd  Kenyoa,  although  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
by  all,  if  fwt  B9perior,  in  cleanliness  and  comfort^  the  best 
borough  gaol  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  door  of  his  apait- 
meat  he  inscribed  an  amusing  conceit,  **  Here  was  interred 
Jokd  Hatfidii'^  and  tlie  walls  of  the  prison*room  still  bear 
testimoiiy  %o  the  sportings  of  his  mnm.  At  the  end  4f 
eight  years  apd  a  half  he  obtained  hk  discharget  and  also 
the  hmd  of  Miss  Nation^  a  yoiuig  lady  who  had  a  wiikhnr  ^ 
opposite  the  prison :  being  fond  ci  mnsiip,  it  is  suppoBedy 
they  correapoAded  iBcst  by  signs,  a«id  then  by  lettea,  as 
tt  is  wellknoiMisbejicnner  went  to  the  prison  co  him,  as  lias 
bee  i|  .feported«*^Nor  dHd  they  ever  speak  to  each  other,  till 
Hatfi«Jd  obtained  his  deli veraace^  though  havii^  jitewastgd 
ber  m^f^pm  in  his  bebaJif,  tbey  weMasueh  bis  bena&ctocs 
while  tb«f#^  but  prerioua  to  bis  marriage^  in  hit  msiui 
mgh  hfi  made  ikMttlmneot  of  some  estates  in '  Berbysbiae 
iipbo  the  bdy»  whieb^nwor  bdlpnged  to  faim«-*-Aad  wbo^ 
wi^  UMi^pb^ced  eMfiden<(a$t  appHed  part  of  her  own  fiirtuae  [ 
in  proQuring  bis  rekaae. .  At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  \ 
the  ISib  of  September  he  was  liberated,  and  the  neft.: 
oiorning  was  married  at  Soarbovough,  and  bnmediata^ : 
after  with  bia  second  vifoi^  left  the  pIaoe«^ 
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'    Wid)  this  lady  he  returned  to  HeaUBridge  in  the  psr! 

of  Dulverton. — And  while  there  his  extravagance   cr. 

ciiiued  ;  insomuch ,  that  in  one  instance,  though  he  h- 

only  two  miles  from  tlie  church,  he  sent  to  Tiverton,  ? 

nearest  place,  being  twelve  miles  distant  from  his  hon 
'  for  a  post-ciiaise,  only  to  carry  himself  and  his  wiL'  * 

church. 

Another  time  being  at  a  friend^s  house  on  a  visit,  wit: 

a  few  miles  of  Dulverton,  one  morning,  while  waiting  i . 

tl)c  room  for  the  gentleman,  he  observed  on  the  wall  ti.c 

lilies: 

**  When  you've  made  a  friend, 

**  Be  sure  stick  by  him.'' 
•  Under  which  Hatfield  immediately  wrote  with  his  pcnc.l, 

♦*  But  e*er  you  make  a  man  your  friend, 
*'  Be  sure  you  try  him.'* 

Soon  After  he  arrived  at  Dulverton,  he  carried  his  impo- 
sitions so  far,  as  tp  endeavour  to  purchase  estates,  and  ab>()- 
lutely  employed  several  person  as  agents  to  procure  them; 
aud  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  more  than  one  instance. 
It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  in:  Devon »  by  the  mobt 
artful  means  and  insidious  misrepresentations,  he  prevailed 
.  on  a.  worthy  clergyman,  Mr*  Nucella,  to  accept  his  drafts 
.  to  a  large  amount,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  remitting  pro- 
.  perty  to  provide  for  them  .when  due. — On  the  strength  of 
this  property*  and  other  insinuations,  he  became  a  partner 
'.in  the  firni  of  Dennis' and  Company,  in  that  county. — He 
r.now  visited  town,  and,  with  his  carriage  and  establishaienf, 
.made  a  splendid  figure;  and,  turning  his  talents  to  a.  seat 
in  parliament,  previous  to  the  general  election,  canvassed 
the  borough  of  Queenborough  ;  to  many  electors  of  which 
plafe  he  must  be  well  known.    Suspected,  however,  by 
-.lom^  of  \m%  creditors,  and  threatened  with  being  arrested, 
ae  gave  up  the  parliamentary,  sqhemc,  and  Imving  procured 
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i^  few  httodreda  he  decampedi  .leaving  his. second  xvife  in- 
Devonshire  with  a  ypung  infant,  and  pregnant  with  an* 
>thert  depwdeot  on  the  charity  of  the  world.  The  clergy- . 
cnaii  who  had  accepted  his  dirufts,  was  obliged  to  fly  his, 
duty  and  his  coaiitry,  to  save  himself  frpm  a  prison,  and 
l^atfield  was  instantly  made  a  bankrupt,  to  screen  hinoself 
from  his  own  villainies. 

While  in  Loadon  he  sported  a  cream-coloured  charger^, 
by  which  he  was  then  very .  conspicuous  as  a  public  cba* 
racter.  At  thi^  juncture  also,  he  met  an  old  friend*  and 
school-fellow,  and  acting  from  his  usual  habits,  after 
sliaking  him  by  the  hand,  seemed  to  avail  himself  of  the. 
o])portunity  to  assure  him,  .how  happy  be  was  to  have  it 
iu  his  power  to  serve  him;  He  accprdingly  called  on  hiia 
a  day  or  two  after,  when  his  friend  being  a  silver-smitb^r 
he  ordered  silver  tsppc^oniS^him^tothaamoui^t  of  «f40,  for 
which  he  never  pi^d, .  nor^evet^after  saw  him.  more* 

But  the  event  wjijich  g^ye  the  greatest  ^lat  to  bis  name, 
Mas  in  consequence  of  liis  visiting  Keswick  in  Cumber- 
land, ou  a  filling  party,  in  August  1802. — This  he  under- 
took in  bis  own  carriage,  but  without  any  servants ;  and 
then  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Robins<>n» 
the  father  of  Mary  of  Butternacre^  who  kept  a  small  ale- 
house at  the  fpjOt  of  the  small  Lalve. — Here  he  called  him- 
self the  Hon.  A.  A.  Hope,  Member  for   Dumfries,  &nd 

lirst  paid  his  addresses  to  Miss  D ,  a  young  lady  of 

fortune,  from  Ireland,  who  was  there  at  the  same  .time. — 
lie  had  even  obtained  her  consent,  and  i^oae  so  far  as  ,to 
buy  the  wedding  clothes. — However,  a  friend  t])at  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  lady,  as  it  will  appear  ia  the  sequel, 
happily  prevented  this  union. — Fortunately, for  her,  the 
marriage  day  was  not  fixed ;  for,  previoiisly  to  its  being 
fixed,  she  had  persisted,  in  insisting,  **  that  theprctcndc^ 
Colonel  Hope  should  introduce  the.su^jcct  formally  to  ^ 
gentleman  her  friend/'     He  was  hourly  expected,  t^.^o  ^:o, 

and 
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arm)  the  gentlenmii  vm  prepftrad  ta  hov^  requifvtfy  tliAr 
'^  Colonel  Hope^ft  enthusiAtftn  ibotttd  nM  iedilcd  hkti  into 
ftn  itnprofyriety. — ^Th^y  were  stranger!!  Uf  aiek  ddier.'^FIe 
mittt  bejr  that  Colonel  Hope  wonld  trrtte  to  certam  noble- 
tt>c^  »nd  gentkmen  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  ivho«e 
iiame»  and  acldressen  he  wonld  fnrmsh  him  with,  atid  oH- 
tain  from  them  every  necessary  information  rttpecting  him- 
self and  tl>c  young  lady  nnder  hi*  protection.— A«  sonic 
days  urotikl  elapse  before  the  answen  conTd  be  receired, 
ke  propo6ed  to  employ  that  time  in  a  trip,  to  Lord  Hope- 
toiiu*s  seat,^  &c.  &c.  This  welnow,  from  tliebest  pos- 
ttble  authority,  to  have  been  tlie  gentleman^a  tntenlions ; 
and  oor  adventurer  knew  it  likewise ;  and  this  know  ledger 
determined  and  precipitated  W  public  marriage  with  Mary 
of  Btittermere. 

Thaa,  our  adventurer,  well  aware  that  persererawce  in 
this  pursuit  would  inevitably  lead  to  his  detection,  applied 
Irimself  wb«rfly  to  gain  possession  aS  Mary  Robinspn^s  per- 
son. He  made  the  most  assiduous  enquiries  among  the 
neighbours  into  every  circumstance  relating  to  her  and  to 
ber  family ;  and  declared  his  resolution  to  many  her  pub- 
licly at  the  parish-church  by  a  licence.  Mary  tokt  him. 
that  she  was  not  ignorant  that  he  had  paid  bis  addresses  to 

Miss  D ,  a  match  every  way  more  proportionate. — 

This  he  treated  as  a  mere  venial  artifice,  to  excite  her 
j^lousy-— in  part,  perhaps,  an  effect  of  despair,  in  consc- 
qnenpe  *^f  Mary's  repeated  refusal. — The  conclnsipn  i< 
already  well  known.  The'  pretended  Colonel  Hope,  in 
company  with  the  clergj-man,  procured  a  licence  on  the  I  st 
of  October,  and  they  were  publicly  married  in  the  church 
«rf  Lorton,  on  Saturday  October  2,  1802.  Is, there  on 
earth  that  prude  or  that  bigot,  who  can  blame  poor  Mary  ? 
She  had  given  her  lover  the  best  reasons  to  esteem  her,  and 
had  earned  a  rational  love  by  innocence  and  wise  conduct. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  man  Itod  really  and  deeply 

engaged 


^^3tged  her  afiieietidns;  Oh  the  Friday  out  adirCDtorer 
wrote  iti  Mr.  Mdoi^ j  tnformkig  him  that  be  was  under  the 
necessity  cf  hAvj^  absent  for  ten  ^ys  eti  a  jotwney  iiitb 
Scfytktid,  and  sent  him  a  draft  for  i^^  drawn  on  Mr. 
Crump  of  LiTetpiddl^  dcsirilig  htm  to  cash  it,  aiid  pay 
some  smsiH  debts  in  Keswick  with  it,  and  send  him  o^<ir 
the  balance,  as  he  feared  he  mi^hl  bc^  short  of  cash  on  the 
road;  This  USt^  Cramp  immediately  did,  and  sent  him 
ten  gtlineas  in  addition  to  the  balance.  On  the  Saturday^ 
Wood,  the  landlord  of  tiie  Qneen's  Head,  returned  frooi 
Lorten^  with  tbi^  positive  intelligence  that  ColonM  Hope 
had  married  At  Beauty  of  Bnttermere.  As  it  was  clear 
that,  \vhoeyer  he  was,  he  had  acted  unworthily  arid  dis- 
lionourably,  Mr.  Moore^s  suspicions  were,  of  cpurscj  awak- 
rried.  He  instantly  refmitted  the  draft  to  Mr.  Crump,  whcf 
imniediately  accepted  if ;  and  at  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hun-^ 
dred  of  the  people  of  Keswick  were  fbUy  persuaded  that 

he  was  a  true  liian  and  no  cheat.    Mr.  M -,  however, 

immediately  on  this  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun* — Be- 
fore the  answer  arrived,  the  pretended  honourable  returned 
with  liis  wife  to  Bnttermere. — ^He  went  only  as  far  as 
Ldngtown;  He  bad  bought  Mary  no  clothes^  pretending 
that  on  his  atlital  at  the  ferst  large  town  they  might  be  afl 
prdCurcdtft^ifewliours.— Apair  of  glov^  was  the  only 
present' he  tnadieiier.  At  Longtown  he  received  two  let* 
ters— seemed  mtxdh  trotrbled  that  some  friends  whom  he 
txpected  liad  not  arrived  thete;  stayed  three  days,  and 
then  toM  *his  wife  that  hie  wouM  again  go  back  to  Bntter- 
mere. From  this  time  she  was  seized  with  f eairs  and  suspi- 
cions. Tliey  wtumedj  however,  arid  their  return  was 
tnadeknown  at^eswick;  A  Mt.  Hardinge, a Wetlsh  Judge> 
and  a  very  particular  gentleman  j  passing  through  Keswick^ 
heard  of  this  adventurer,  sent  his  servant  over  to  Butter* 
mere,  with  ^  note  to  the  supposed  Colond  Hcipei  wfao'ob* 
ierved  that  it  was  a  misteke,  and  idbat  thenete  wasforiV 

T  t  bifother 
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brother  of  his<   However,  he  sept  for  four  horses,  and  earned 
over  to  Keswick,  drew  another  draft  on  Mr.Crump  for  20/, 
*  M'hich  the  landlord  of  the  Queen's  Head  ^Oh,  the  wise  land- 
lord !)  had  the  courage  to  cash.     Of  this  sum  he  imoie- 

diately  sent  the  ten  guineas  to  Mr.  -^ ,  who  cam^  and 

introduced  him  to  the  Jodge^  ashis  old  friend  Col.  Hope. 
— Our  adventurer  made  a  blank  denial  that  he  had  cvcv 
a^bumed  the  name;  and  a  person,  a  creature  of  his ,  who  had 
been  his  companion  at  Buttermcre,  assisted  ]nm  in  it,  bui^ 
in, vain;  for  Sir.  Fred,  Vane,  a  ipagistrate near  Keswick, 
grafted  a' warrg^it  for  Hatiie]d*s;apprel;iension^  on  thr 
ground  of  his  having  forged  several  franks,  as  the  Rlembtr 
of  Lhnhthgow.,  Hatfield,  however,  n^ade  so  light  of  the 
jnattcr,  that  ordering  a  dinner  to  be  got  ready  at  the  inn 
^t;  three  o'clock^  laughing^,  thrcatenirjg,  &<?.  he  said  tha^ 
till  then  he  would  p^o  and  amuse  liimaelf  on  the  Lake. 
,  He  went  out  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  his  old  friend, 
the  fishing-ttickler ;  and  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  a 
considerable  number  of  inhabitants  assembled  at  the  foot  oi 
the  Lake,  waiting  anxiously  for  his  return,  and  by  far  the 
greiiter  part  were  disposed  to  lead  him  back  in  triumph. 
"  If  he  w:as  not  this  great  man,  they  were  sure  that  he  would 
prove  to  be  some  other  great  noan ;''  but  the  dusk  came 
-oil,  neither  tlie  great  man  nor  his  guide  appeared.  Buiiiitt, 
as  I  believe  I  have  before  informed  you,  had  led  him 
through  the  Gorge  of  Borrodale,  up  through  Rossthwaite, 
and  so  across  the  Stake,  the  fearful  Alpine  pass,  whicli 
leads  over  GJaramara  into  Langdale,  and  left. him  at-Lang- 
dale  Cliapel— -a  tremendous  journey  in  the  dark!  but  his 
.neck  was  probably  predestined  to  a  less  romantic  fate. — It 
will  hardly  b^  believed,  how  obstinately  almost  all  classes 
at  Keswick  were  infatuated  in  his  favour,  and  how  indig- 
nantly they  spoke  of  the  gentleman  who  hjid  taken  such 
prudent' and  prompt  measures  to  bring  the  impostor  to 
.detection.     The  truth  is,  the  good  people  of  the  Vales  had 

a* 


as  Ktfle  hesriyknd  possessed-  'fts'littl6  a  notion,  cf  the 
existence  of  theisort  of^wckedttess  practised  by  Hatfield; 
as  of  the  abdmihationrs  of  Tiberuis  at  CapFw,  ^^  What 
nrotire  (said'thfey)  could  he  have  to  marry  poor  Mary  ?*i** 
Would  a  sharper  marry  a  poor  •girl  without  fortune  6r  con* 
nection  ? — If  he  had  married  the  Irish  you  fig  lady;  Miss  D-^— , 
there  would  be  something  to  say  for  it."  It  was  no  doubt 
delightful  for  the  people  of  the  Vales^  that  so  gr^at  a  man^ 
that  a  man  so  generous,  so  condescending,  so  affable,  so 
vejy  good,  should  have  married  one  of  their  own  class,  and 
tliat  too  a  young  woman  who  bad  been  so  long  their  pride, 
and  so  much  and  so  deservedly  beloved  by  them. — But 
our  adventurer,  in  his  flight  from  Keswick,  leaving  behind 
him  in  his  carriage  a  handsome  dressing-box,  after  the 
lapse  of  soipo  days,  an  order  was  procured  from  a  neigh-* 
bonring  magistrate,  the  dressing-box  was  opened  and 
searched.  It  contained  a  pair  of  yery  elegant  pistols,  and 
a  complete  assortment  of  toilet  trinkets,  all  silver.  Til© 
whole  value  of  the  box  could  not  be  less  than  eighty  pounds. 
There  were  discovered  only  one  letter,  a  cash-book,  and 
the  list  of  several  cities  in  Italy,  with  a  couple  of  names 
attached  to  each.  From  the  cash-book  nothing  could  be 
learned)  but  that  he  had  vested  divers  considerable  sumi^ 
(some  stated  to  be  on  his  own  account,)  in  the  hous^  of 
Baron  Dimsdale  and  Co. — ^But  from  the  letter,  sAded  by 
the  list  of  towns,  a  marvellous  story  was  extracted. — ^The 
letter  was  said  to  be  from  an  Irish  banditti,  urging  thid 
Colonel  Hope  to  escape  with  all  possible  speed,  informing 
him  that  a  price  had  beeii  set  upon  his  h^ad,  and  -  statino* 
the  writer's  eagerness  to  assist  bim,  but  that;  bis  wounds 
confined  him  to-  his  bed.  It  was  concluded,-  therefore,  by 
ti)c  people,  ihcLt  this  pretended  Colonel  Jlope  was  a  great 
leader  in  the  Irbh  rebellion;  but  this  letter  in  fact  was, 
;!citber  more  or  less,  thati^  a  grateful  epi3tle  from  a  poor 
v.'xcisea^n  at^Glenaim,  who  had  escaped  mth  his  life  from 

Tt  2  a^ 
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iin  OT«rsjOt  b<M«ty  and  ^  whom  our  a4vmtq(«r  bad  per* 
formed  loipe  acu  pf  JiEiiMlQeM.-r-'For  fiQtaie^^j$  pf>th|iig  el6^ 
vaa  discovered  but  a  biU  for  100/,  drawn  on  a  Deronsbire 
baok y  which  he  had  left  babUid  him  with  Ma^y'9  father  and 
fnotHer  j  an4  with  wbiph  they  were  to  b^v^  ffud  off  a 
inortgage  on  their  little  prppefty. 

Among  other  viHainpus  scbeiBei  of  tU«  {perpi)es^  wretch, 
be  had  attempted  to  peraqad^  the  old  pepple  tp  sell  thciv 
^ittle  estate,  to  place  |he  pipney  Ifi  his  hand»^  and  to  go 
trith  him  into  Scptland.  X^  bi)l  proved  to  b®  ^^  ol^  bill 
that  ha4  been  long  paid>  tnd  (a(  }\.  \yill  after  fippear)  drawQ 
pn  his'  own  bank,  under  the  names  of  Pennis  and  Co.  in 
PevoR, 

We  beard  nothing  more  concerning  the  .impostor  tilt 
the  27th  or  28th  of  October,  >rl)en  Mary  Robinson  dis< 
f^overed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,  which  had  been  left  at 
Buttermere,  a  large  mass  of  letter^. — These  slie  delivered 

to  Mr. ,  who,  with  bis  wife  and  the  young  lady  under 

theii:  protection,  have  behftved  tp  her  with  a  kind  of 

«    * 

tenderness  and  respect,  which  doesi  ii^nite  credit  to  their 
hearts  and  u^derstandings.-^Never,  surely,  did  an  equal 
number  pf  letters  di^lose  a  thicker  swann  of  YiUainies 
perpetrated  l^  one  of  the  worst,  and  of  mbaio  iaflicted 
pn  tome  of  the  bett  pf  human  boing^. 

In  this  reseafsch,  qbe  abo  found  Taripuff  letters  addressed 
to  Hatfield,  from  one  of  hi^  former  wives  aad  children  ;  a 
jBireumttance,  ytii^h  added  that  of  a  Big^qiist,  to  the  rest 
of  his  crimeK* 

Buttermere.  Mar  the  L«kei»  ia  about  wim  milei  from 
Kt^wiek  by  the  faerse  road,  aod  fc^ictfai^  \ijr  the  carnage 
road*  From  benoe  we  learn,  tt^t  imoiHidiatdy  efier  his 
ascape  fepm  that  pbcp>  as  w«  ^vi^  befbce  feUtedi  with 
the  assiatanee  of  a  fiat^emfian,  hii  ^bk  Mifilgi  W,  l|>oard  a 
lloop  off  lUvet^law.  Finding  that  fa«  aboitU  be  delected, 
he  i»«Dt  in  tto  ooaeb  to  UhHe«9ton»  aidimaeeB  at  the 

hotel 
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hatd  9t  Cbeiter  about  |^  d^yt  after,  where  be  bad,  m  ^ 
^HMai  iH|7|.  9^  gQo4  i^ppVy  f|n4  dmok  hU  bottle  of  MUdc^a  S 
but,n(9t  l^pg  able  to.f:jbtaa|i  a  chaifie  th^.  oext  moming,  h^ 
Walked  air^y  |d  a  great  passion  to  Northwhich. 

Tbe  s||ppQtit|<>n  Qjf  90  great  a  mtm  ^  Colonel  Hope, 
MeiBt^  for  Lliqlithgow  in  Scotland  t  ^pd  brotb^r  to  ^ 
Earl  of  Hapeto^Oi  having  oiarned  a  poor  young  womadu 
at  a  t^%e  ii|  Gi|if)l|erland,  as  if  cpuld  not  fa4  beiitg  dcr 
scanty  gi|  |n  the  newspapers,  was  ftlso  ve^  $odH  contnu 
dieted  i^poB  the  bent  authorities,  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland^  &!?•  &c, 

These;  contradictioqs,  whipb  appeared  only  ten  daystafief 
Hatfifid  was  iparriedi  weiPQ  s^eceeded  in  November  by  an 
ad vertiseoseot  pf  <^iiO  reward,  describing  him  as  ^  nfstorioos 
impcntm  swi^dler^  and  felofi,  w^q  lately  fP^l^if^  a  young 
wojHai||-  coi|Hl909ly  eatted  ihe  Beauty  qf  Buttennere,  nih* 
der  an  asamoed  iiwnn^^*^Height  about  A  feet  IQ  inches^ 
age  abeut  44,  full  fi^e,  bfight  eyes,  tbii:k  eye-brows, 
strong  but  )igbt  b<^rd,  good  coQipIexioo,  some  colour, 
thick  b^t  OQt  vevy  prQuiinent  noae,  smiling  eountenancdi 
Ane  teetb^  a  acas  on  oi^e  of  his  cheeks  near  tfaie  chin,  very 
long  (hi^  light  bait*  witk  a  gvefO:  deal  of  it  grey,  dona 
up  b^  a  ciub ;  stmt,  iquava  shouldered^  full  breast  and 
ch^,  rather  f^ovpqlmt  mi4  >^t|t  limbed,  t;ut  very  activei 
and  has  rather  %  spring  in  his  gait,  with  apparently  a  little 
hitch  'v\  bfinging  DP  one  leg }  thi»tv4»  middle  fingers  of  hi$ 
bsft  iiaad  ^  9^^  fi^^'pi  ^  ^  wpoQcli  and  he  frequently 
has  a  ruslom  fi  pitting  them  straight  with  bis  sight,  &c. 

It  waa  n^  imny  day*  ^^  the  appearand  of  these  adr 
v^riiyeBKieols^y  that  Hatfield  waa  appr^eoded  bear  Brech- 
novk  tfi  Wale^ ;  and  at  (hfit  time  waa  so  inci^uf ious  as  to 
wear  a  cravat  niasked  with  his  ipitials^  M  J.  H/'  wUch  he 
attempted  tp  account  for,  by  calling  hiipself  ^*  John  Henry/* 
When  broogfat  before  the  ipagistrate,  he  declared  himself 
|o  bo  ^^  Tudor  Henry  f  and  ia  order  f o  prepossess  the 

hoQesf, 
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bonetit  Cftmbriftiw  in  hU  favour,  boasted  that  he  wh$  dr 
rcendcd  tVoiu  nn  anci<*nt  family  in  Wttten,  for  the  inha 
bitunt5  of  which  country,  ho  had  o^-cr  bntortuined  a  in<v.t 
iJnccr«  rcgnrd, 

Howevt«r,  on  Sunday  flvowing  Drct*mbt^r  12,  tWifnnmns 
chtinictcr  waw  brotjj^fht.  to  town  from  Brcclcuock  in  Wnlr^, 
by  lVrtrkn»  one  of  tho  Bow-strcee  officers,  ^u^der  mithoriiy 
of  ft  warrant,  nigmul  by  Sir  llichard  Ford,  fci%— He  \vii> 
iiftcrwnrdu  t»\junincd  l)oioru  Kir  Riehnrd  Fordund  T.  Ro- 
binnon,  Kuq.     Ilutliold  wkoio  a  nottJ  to  Sir  R.Ford,  w 
quoNting'  hu  might  bo  pormittcui  to  hiivo  his  irottH  tnkcn  ofV, 
while  vendor  esttmination,  whirh  rcquoHt  wan  implied  >vlt  h  ; 
and  Mr,  Ftmwiok,  tlio  governor  of  Tothill-fidd*  Bridr 
well,  brought  him  into  tho  Offioo  himnelf.    Nothing  co\iM 
bo  fully  ontcutHi  into  ot  tho  flnt  examination,  the  necrs 
luiry  witnoMMaii  not  bring  pvament,    Mr,  Taunton,  the  Soli 
citor  for  tho  Bankruptcy,  produced  theGaaette,  where  it 
7S'tk%  recorded  on  tiie  15th  of  June  last ;'  and  also  the  Lonl 
Xlhancellor^ii  oixler  for  enlarging  the  time  of  appearing  to 
tlie  18th  of  Heptembo)*  *,  but  Htated  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  iuch  oilier.— Mr,  Taunton  alno  produced  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  thu  ttum  of  J!*dO  drawn  in  the  name  of  Hoih\ 
>rhich  he  hud  reason  to  believe  had  Iveen  written  and  tiego- 
tiated  by  the  prisoner, — The  gentleman  to  whom  tlie  wiiii 
bill  had  been  puMHod,  not  being  in  town,  thi»  aifair  fttcxui 
pver. — A  copy  of  the  regiHtet  of  the  prinpnor^tt  roarriagt\ 
in  the  name  of  Ali^xaude.r  Augu»tu«r  l-lope  with  Mary  Ro- 
binson (the  Beauty  of  Buttermere),  at  Lorlon,  ^n  the  '.'d 
of  October  18UU,  by  tho  Rev.  John  Kiclmlnun,  wan  pro- 
duced ;  and  Sir  11.  Ford  said,  he  Nhould  eertaiidy  wtIio  to 
this  unfortunate  young  woniun  imipedlatuly,  to  inform  hn 
that  he  waN  in  custody,  that  nhe  might  come  and  prefer  tlio 
charge  against  him.— Tho  prisoner  made  hardly  any  ivply , 
f  Nccpt  in  answer  to  some  few  qucHUons  respecting  the  Miid 
jutu'ria^c;  be  cumpluincd  much  of  the  ineouvcnience  oi 
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lis  sitt^atioa,  *ii4rWfihecl  io^goto-^Nowgate;  v^hich  could 
lot.bo  complied;}vi^.  '^Mr.  a'dunlon,  however,  aaid,  he 
vvould,und«Jr^eaJi«it9^Jo.whim  i^  gniojea  and  a  half  per 
week  for  the  present.    The  prisoner  'itas  tlien  remanded 
back  to  TothiU-fiekb  Biridewell;    -    , 

Hulfield^  on  ^turday  {MTeceding  his  removal  from  Bce4 
con  gapi  to  J^^ndon,  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Loodpn,  signed  with  his  real  name^  **  John  Hatfield  ;'^ 
ill  which  be  ipentioued,  that  be  pe^r  ;)iad  ^ny  i^tt'tmatlQa 
ui'  his  being  declared  a  bankrupt,  ,ufitil  tbfs>  18th of  Noyem- 
ber  last  ^  por  did)  i^  iiver.s^  or  bear  of  tbc  pbrt- Office 
lidverti^ment  agafost  :^ai^  unuil  be  wa^  in.^^ustctdy  ;  md 
that  he  had  tak^n  tho  B^j»e  of  Tudor  Henry, '  to  iiroid-  the 
too  pr^bable.eff^is  «f  tbf^.mi&represien^tijs^ritbaljnhad  -been 
madciBHibUc.agaiortf.hilii*  .-.        .!J      ♦. ...    ..   .;  t     .•.-..:  ',\  • 

Oa^tb^  tbjjBd  iexan9i9a|;ipn;x)f)HatfipId!>at!BowHStce^^ 
•^ome-^bjection^  were  made  ^in  bis  fatourybut  were  o\'ei'r 
ioled,  In  )us  fourth  e;Kamiiiati<)n^>beii^  put  .to  thebar^ 
Sir  Richard  Ford  adclNsfied  him >as  follows  ;—^  « 

"  JMy4  Hatfield  l-t-You  arc  now.  brougbt  up  to  ai»u<ertlie 
last  ch9)Cge  against  you^ viz.  the  bigam}'H-I  mean  tlie  €ilse 
and  base  marriage  you^contracted  with  poor^fary.'ofjButA 
terl[nere.)'£|ind  'ft  'more .'vile  transaction,  lies  not  in  my  xe- 
membrance*!  II  have  veceivled  a  letter  from  you, : written 
in  ad^fxtradrdtuaty  style  of  complaint,  a^  to  the  asj^er*- 
sioos  throw6  trpon.iyaur  character ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  insitfua^On-of  ,your  manner,  and  -tlie  probable  su|ie. 
riority  of  j^r  talents,  wbich  you  h^Tciso  shamefully  .pro- 
stituted, I'sJiaU.pers«^.  ip  bi*anding  vice  w^h  the  name  of 
vicei  wherDv^r  I  ipeet  with  it,-  and  it  is  tlie  fuUest  convic- 
tion on  my  mind  which  induces  me.  now  to  .tdl  you»  Ma 
Hatfield,  th^t,  in  my  opinion,  a  mpre  infamous  character 
tlian  yourself  never  stood  at  the  bar.  Not  content  with 
basely  imposing  upotr  thd  credulity  of  an  innocent  girl, 
and  robbing  her  of  the  only  jewel  iii  h6r  posscjjsion— an 

unspotted 


t 

cdntracted  a  icomid^rabte  debt  vmthliM'  jMxnr  aged  patent  ^ 
w^hicb^  nhlesiB  rtilievcid  bf  H^  hmi^it  Hbeifalify^  will  in- 
fallibly  :be  bb  i^in  r 

Here  Hatfield  efxclaimed,  ^^  ^Wtb  iitbd&bfi,  ^*  Vior 
true!  (and laying hii rijght 4)ttni!l  u]|K)n M« haltft)  '}9ottruo, 
upon  my  «ottl !"  Sir  R.  Pwd .— «'  Tt  is  ^tine ;  %««,  hi  cbn  - 
iirmatien  of  it,  tear  ifa»  1HM\  ar^supectabfeftiaj^iMfce  at 
KeHwick :— The  villftMil  bM  ^entl^cled  a  debt  wiib  tiiie  tlis* 
tresoed  father  eireeediftg  180//'  Hutfie)^.^-^^  K  is  not 
true ;  and  I'cfntteat,  Sir  Ridiard^  that  I  iMty  iioi  bethos 
devoured  p}eecf-ftn«tiL  !  sftieninly  ^dedat^^  ihat  aKogrtlrer 
I  do  not  oM^  10/.  in  the  H/kOttitmfy^'^  9it  M;  Pbid.^— 
•'^ir,  yo^xt  #hdle1iftf  has  been  o(M  meitMbpYed  aten^  of 
villainy.  I  hate  oif  table  toVeMi  wtth.ddbts  that  y<)u 
have  frMdulently  ttf^tmctid^  arid  I  itott  iMfM  yMi  back 
fbr  thirty  years.  Db  yet  temeiubtei^  <h)i  biH  <M  30/. 
dtawn  en  a  tery  tdipectaMe  gentleiiiani  uteMdin^  at  pre« 
sent  on  your  right  handi  Capi.  Smittf  of  tibe  lia^y/*  Cap. 
tain  Smith  here  ohsdrVed^  ^^  that  he  did  tioi  ^MAi  t^  ft€ht 
km  a  dmrge.*'  Hatfieki.~«<  I  am  aiMi  i:sptaib  iSmith 
mfl  not  say  I  meant  to  defriuid  him?*'  Captidii  Smith.-— 
<<  I  do  floot  know  what  youmeM  b^  ii  fNliAi  9  but  tfate  I 
knowy  that  the  bill  haa  not  yet  been  paid/^  Mtj  HMmoo'. 
•>i^<<  About  20  years  ago  you  defihsilded  ]iAn  K^^  the 
eilver-emith.*'  Hatfield.~«'  Sit,  I  -ne^  IrfteW  bte.'* 
-Mr.  Robimon/-*-*'  I  saw  your  signature  t6  <fae  biU.**  Sit 
-Ridi.  Ford.^'<  Mr.  Reeres^  read  tbis  letter  dbud»  which 
r  have  recmred  from  poor  Mary  of  Buttermeeew** 

Umreraal  sUenco  prevailed  ^  the  aaditost  were  'full  cff 
expectation,  whilst  Mr.  Reeves  risd  the  fotlowiiig  letter, 
which  had  on  it  the  pof(t  mark  of  Kes^'ick  :^ 

1  '<  fiir^-^The  mtn  whom  1  hsd  the  stilfettaas  to  mtrry  laifd^vrli^liMi  ftulnM 
**  me  and  my  Aged  «iid^* unhtppy  petenl^  9\wnj$  told  me  (het  Yi9in$  (he 
'<*  Hon.  Colonel  Hope,  the  next  brother  tothe  Earl  of  ft opefoiin. 

**  Your  sratefnl  and  unfortduate  sei^snt^       MaHy  RoaniftoK.** 

The 
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The  wiasffected  shnpHcity  of  this  leitdtf  coming  from 
•ne  who,  Ihoagh  woanded  in  the  most  feeling  manner^ 
abstained  from  the  sererity  of  reproach ;  and  though  it 
breathed  the  soft  murmur  of  complaint,  yet  vras^  through- 
out* remote  from  virulence  <Mr  abuse,  excited  in  the  breast 
of  erery  person  present,  the  sympathetic  emotion  of  pity 
and  respect  for  the  unmerited  sorrows  of  a  female,  who 
has  manifested  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  nobl^iess  d 
mind,  infinitely  beyond  her  sphere  or  education. 

Another  letter  was  alsi)  received  by  Sir  Richard  Fordt 
from  a  gentleman  at  Keswick ;  by  which  it  appeared,  diat 
Mary  Robinson  declined  prosecuting  Hatfield  for  bigamy^ 
binng  very  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy ;  although  she 
expresses  the'  greatest  detestation  of  his  actions,  &c. 

However,  he  bad  not  much  to  fear  from  the  charge'  of 
bigamy ;  his  second  wife  travelled  two  days  and  a  night 
from  Devonshire,  to  spaul  Christirias  Day  with  him  in  Tot* 
hilUfieids  Bridewell .;  and  set  off  the  following  morning  at 
S  o'clock  on  her  return  to  the  same  country. 

On  the  16th  6f  December,  a  cause^  in  which  Hatfield 
was  ititeicesved,  was  brought  into  the  Court  of  Commoa 
Pkdttt,  before  Lord  Alvanlby  and  a  special  Jury,  as  follows: 
^\yt£ttA^  versus  D£)ti«i8  mid  Co. — ^This  was  an  action  to 
fecovei^  a  tei^e  sum  of  money  advanced  to  Mr.  John  Hat* 
field,  tto  enaMe  him  to  ei^tablish  a  bank  at  Tiverton  ih  De^ 
vonshiw,  ill'  odttcert  with  the  defendant  his  partner.  It 
appeared  tlkt'  3,500/.  Four  per  Cent.  Bank  stock  had  been 
advHiKied,  ahd  that  when-  the  time  for  paymetit  came 
round,  Htttfield  attempted  to  amuse  tlie  plaintiff  by  put* 
tit)g  him  off,  stiitirig,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a'  young  lady  of  great  fortune  and  connection,  and 
tljat  wheri  the  riuptltils  were  solemnized,  he  would  most 
faithfully  discharge  the  debt.  The  plaintiff,  however,  not 
feelitig  dis'posetl  to  be  entwtalncd  wtlt  "  Leve's  Labour 
Lost,''  arrested  the  defendant,  Mr.  Hatfield's  partner  in 
the  bank,  ibi<  the^imount  of  bis  dcmun^d.    The  partnersbip 

V  tt  wat 
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was  clearly  proved,  when  the  defendant  set  up  a  plei  of 
usury;  but  nofe  succeeding  in  proof,  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff  to  the  full  amount  of  his  demand. 

•  Hatfield  appears  on  many  occasions  undaunted,  but  in 
tione  more  than  this.— During  one  of  hi^  examinations  at 
Bow-street,  he  said  that  he  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  read  aloud  ;  but  Sir 
Kichard  observing  that  it  might  be  improper,  Hatfield 
then  said^  *•  If  the  writer,  or  any  one  concerned  in  it  bo 
present,  I  could  wish  he  would  stand  forth  and  boldly  dc- 
clai*e  his  motives  for  persecuting  a  man  whose  mind  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  harrasscd."  No  answer  btiing  returned 
to  this  appeal,  Hatfield  was  remanded,  and  retired  with 

.    the  air  of  a  man  who  conceives  his  reputation  and  charac- 
ter unjustly  calumniated. 

•  Aoiong  the  various  theatres  of  his  address,  wc  have  aho 
heard  that  this  itinerant  swindler  once  figured  in  Dublin  ; 
it  was  during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
he  lodged  at  the  most  eminent  hotel  in  that  city^  professing 
tp  be  a  relative  of  his  Grace,  and  afFected.to  have  accom- 
panied the  Viceroy  in  his  travels  on  the  coptinent,  every 

.  part  of  which  he  described  with  the  confidence  of  intimate 
and  personal  knowledge.  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  on  going  out  every  day  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  furnish  his  pockets  with  a  large  quantity  of  half- 
pence, which  he  distributed  to  the  beggars,  with  ostenta* 
tious  liberality.  At  length  having  involved  himself  con- 
liiderably  in  debt,  he  w  as  arrested  ;  but  bad ..  the  address 
to  extricate  himself  from  prison,  by  appealing  to  die  gene- 
f  osity  of  the  DuLe  himself ;  and,  on  being  enlarged,  he 
contrived  to  renew  his  debts  with  the  same  creditors,  and 
jto  borrow  severaHiims  of  money  proportioned  to  the  cir- 
cumstances or  confidence  favouring,  his  demands,  among* 
'^vhlch  was  a^mail  sumfrouj  the  owner  of,  the  hotel  where 
he  ttxiged.  Thus  supplied,  he  cliangetl  •  the  scene  of  his 
iir:positions,;aud  rtipaired  the  iirst  ofjportunity  tO:,Scpt- 

::.  /  *.    •  land. 
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land.  •  It  is  recollected  that  his  person  then,  witli'the  ad-.: 
vantage  of  more  youth,  corresponded*with  the  description, 
now  given  of  him,  and  he  was  attended  by  a  servant  man* 
<i»f  more  than  common  ap'^^eairanoe  and  address,  and  who,: 
in  a  subordinate  character,  was  probably  the  accomplice 
of  his  deceptions. 

ulccount  of  his  Trial  and  Conviction^  on  Monday  the  \6ih 
of  August^  at  Carlisle^  before  Baron  Thompson. 
There  were  tiiree  indictments  preferred  against  him.— 
In  the  first  of  these  he  stood  charged  mth  assuming  the  name, 
of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Augustus  Hope,  and  under  that 
name  drawing  a  Bill  of  Exchange  on  one  John  dump,  Esq, 
payable  to  George  Wood,  a  publican,  in  Keswick. — In 
the  second  he  was  charged  with  forging,  under  the  same 
name,  another  Bill  for  thirty  pounds,  witiiintemt  to  defraud 
the  same  person^.-^The  third  indictment  charged  him  with; 
counterfeiting  Colonel  Hope^s  hand*writing,  in  superscrib- 
ing various  letters,  with  a  view  of  defrauding  government- 
of  the  postage. 
The  prisoner  p)eaded.Not  Guilty.  r 

Mr^  Scarlet,  Counsel  for  the.  Crown,  opened  the  case 
with  a  gteat  deal  of  moderation,  drew  an  outline  of  tha^ 
prisoner's  conduct,  from  the' time  he  became  known  to  the 
world,  in  the  assumed  ch^acter  of  Colonel  Hope.  He 
had,  he  said,  eommitted  many  crimes,  under  cover  of  the 
name  of  a  most  respectable  gentlertian,  wh6  belonged  to  a 
noble  and  an  ancient  family.  He  came  into  this  country  toi 
reside,  in  autumn  last,  in  his  own  canrii^,  but  unattended 
by  a  servant  ;  this  excited  some  degree  pf  surprise  among" 
the  inhabitants,  but  he  cleared  up  this,  by  saying  he  had 
given  his  servunt  leave  t6  go  away  from  him,  he  being 
much  terrified  with  the  tremendous  mountains  of  Keswick 
and  its  ndighbourbood.  During  his  residenoe  in  this 
county,  he  paitly  lived  at  Keswick,  partly  at  Buttermere, 
where  he  amused  hihiself  with  fishing  and  other  innocent 
diversions  :  during  this  time  his  behaviour  was  always  cor-4 
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sect  and  proper ;  lie  vaa  coDstaat  at  poloik  vpictbip^  ^nd 
apfafu'ed  in  erery  respect  widi  the  piajaoeis  md  chwracter 
of  a.  geDtleinan.-rliid  fieventl  passage*  pf  ^  lett^  were 
i^eajd  by  Mr.  Scariet,  wrkteh  to  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hicbot§on^ 
from  LoDgtown;  in  one  of  these  describes  partienlariy  aa 
affecting  sermon  he  heard  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  GrabaiPy  bro- 
iler of  Sir  JdLOicu  Graham,  Bart,  of  Nethckley^  and  in 
the  same  letter  copied  an  inscription  ftom  a  tomb-stone  in 
Arthuret  church-yard.  In  this  letter  he  speaks  with  g^eat 
a&ction  of  his  beloved  Mary.  Indeed  it  was  alloired  upon 
all  hands,  ihat  die  prisoner  condjucted  hiasself  with  singsJar 
furopriety,  and  always  made  it  a  pnint  to  attend  public 
worship. 

It  appeared  th^t  Mr.  llardinge,  a  Welsh  Judg^,  being 
vpon  a  tour  to  the  Lakes,  and  siispecti«g  Hd|&e}dy  in  fron- 
sequence  of  a  previous  knowledge  with  Cri*  Hppf(»  sent 
an  invitaticxi  to  the  adventurer  to  din^  witjbi  htin.-r-rT|iis  be 
declined  y  but  came  a£berwards;  when  Mr.  Harding^^a  sus- 
picions  being  realized,  he  ordered  the  landl(^d  of  tb^  ina 
to  stop  Hatfield's  horses,  and  took  profmr  JsafiaAttrea  to  have 
bnn  secured ;  but  under  pretence  srf  aiims|ng  Iraiself  on 
ifaeLake^  Hatfield  decamped. 

Mr.  «*-^y  a  gentleoian,  whose  nante  waa  not  distimBtly 
keard  on  the  trial,,  being  called'  and  sworn,  said,  he  knew 
the  prisoner  at  theb^  by  tbe  name  of  Hatfield.  He  enteied 
lato  tbe  {irm  in  1 8O.1 » «f  ^  ^  I)epnis,  Ha;tfi^,  and  Gp. ;?'  saw 
liie  prisoner  in  Apnl  ifioa,  when  he  left  Tavisteck»  on  pre- 
^mce  c(  transactiiig  some  of  the  Company's  eoncecns.  The 
n^xt  time  be  sa^v  him  ^Sfi  in  itbe  gaol,  in.  Bs^knock- 
4k}t0^  in  December. 1802.  The  deponfitii swore posiliTdy 
to  the  hand^vriting  of  the  prispoer,  bptib  i^  the  kttprs  po- 
4i^ed  and  in  the  bills  of  exchange. 

3eY.  Mr.  Nicholson  c^Ued-— H»  h^oame  aoquainted 
witl^  the  prisoner  op  Suoday  Spptepoher  1?,  J?9?,  on 
^cl|  dsff  he  attmded  the  chapel  of  Lo?|r|^w#le5,  <rf  wfeicU 
th^  disponent  j^  ohapl^ip^w^  introduced  to  tl|e  iwiMHmr 

by 


i^y  Mr.  8Mtoti;  soon  srft^  be.  under^^tpod  bim  to  be  tbe 
Uooourable  Colou^  )ippe»  brofcbqr  to  {.ord  Hopetouo ;. 
nfhm  9fko4  hi#  n$kO)9  by  difi^Gmvit^  k^  md  it  was  a  ^on'# 
fortable  one^-^0/>^ — ^he  said  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
would  be  90  way  itrersd  to  teWog  ius  iMn|ie>  but  did  not 
like  it  to  be  inquired  after  by  inquisitive  people.**->'About  a 
week  piievip^s  to  Ootober  2,  deponoiPt  a^^cempanied  the 
prisoner  to  Whitehaven »  to  procure  a  liiseoo^  for  bis  iear-« 
riage  to  Mary  Robtiisoa  of  0ttite^n»eroi  who  was  spiokoo  of 
by  th^  prisons  as  a  6^^  #?r/ / 

Mr.  Niebolaofi  also  swore  to  bis  beings  the  person  «h^ 
married  tbe  prisoner  to  Mary  Hobinson^  commonly  ealled 
Mary  of  Buttermece,  on  die  2d  of  October  lB02-*4haS 
alier  Us  marriage,  be  was  on  terms  of  intimaoy  with  th(< 
prisoiieiw<4faat  tbe  prisener  made  him  his  confidential 
friend,  told  him  of  Tarkuscancems  that  happened  to  kia 
family.  Ice. 

Mr.  George  Wood,  at  Keswick,  imi«-keeper,  bad  eees 
tbe  prisoner  at  his  hou^  freqnesitly ,  with  a  Cc^  Mobre 
and  Mr*  Onuup,  in  the  smm^er  of  1603 ;  he  traTelkd  in 
his  own  carriage,  and  passed  for  Col.  Hopa ;  parcels  eame 
directed  for  bim,  ''  The  Hon.  A.  A.  Hope,  M.  P.  Wood's 
Hotel,  Keswick.'*  He  knew  tbo  prisoner  bad  drawn  a  bitt 
for  30/.  on  Mr.  Crump  of  Liverpool,  in  favour  of  Cedonef 
Moiwe,  isfaicb  bill  was  sent  and  aoeeptod,  and  paid»  end 
Colonel  Moore,  on  veceiving  the  money,  pakl  wkness's 
biU  QpOB  the  prisoner,  out  of  it.  On  the  18th  of  Ooto^ 
ber  I809»  wisness  came  in  froi)i  his  farm,  and  met  the  pfU 
soneir'  and  tbe  Sev;  Mr.  Nioboison  at  beeakfast  ^t  rii«  wit-^ 
neesV  boase ;  nhea  tbe  jNrisoner  enquired  if  bis  bill  upon- 
Mr.  damp,  in  &? oor  of  Col,  Mt^atm^  bad  been  paid ;  t^ 
vbicb  he  answered  in  the  aflHrmative. 

After-  a  vario^  ef  evidence,  Co).  Parker  was  miern.*— 
Said  he  n^as  well  ac4{uainted  wiih  Co).  Hope^  brother  to 
the  £arl  of  Hopetonn,  a  General  in  tbe  Army,  and  Col. 
of  tbo  ll(b  Regtmeai  of  J^ragoons. — He  had  beep  in  Ire* 

land 
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land  about  three  years. — ^He  said  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
not  Col.  Hope;  he  did  not  know  whether  the  regiment 
was  in  Egypt  or  not. — ^Here  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion closed. 

The  prisoner  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Jury. — ^**  He 
said  he  felt  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
have  his  sufferings  terminated,  as  they  most  of  course  be 
by  their  verdict.  For  the  space  of  nine  months  he  had  been 
dragged .  from  prison  to  prison,  and  torn  from  place  to 
place,  subject  to  ail  the  misrepresentations  of  calumny . — 
Whatever  will  be  my  fate,  (said  he)  I  am  content ;  it  is 
the  award  of  justice,  impartially  and  virtuously  admi- 
nistered.— 'But  I  will  soleumly  declare,  that  in  all  my 
transactions,  I  never  intended  to  defraud  or  injure  the 
persons  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  prosecution. — 
Tbia  I  will  maintain  to  the  last  of  my  Hfe*"  . 

The  prisoner  called  in  his  defence,  a  Mr,  Newton,^  attor* 
Bey  at  Chester ;  whose  evidence' was  of  very  little  purpose. 

The  Judge  having  summed  up  the  whole,  the  Jury 
consulted  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  returned  a  verdict — 
Guilty  ofFargenf.  ,,<■■'.- 

At  eight  p'clqok  the  next  morning  (Tuesday),  tfie  Court 
met,  when  tb^'pridon^r  appeared  s(t  the  fiar,  to  receive 
his  sentence.  .    »    .     ^ 

After  proceeding  in  theusual  fprm,  the  Judge  addressed 
him  in  the  following  terms : — ^^  John  Hatfield !  after  a 
long  and  serious  investigation  of  the.  charges  which  have 
been  preferred  agfdsist  you,  you  have  been  found  goiky  by 
a  Jury  of  your  country.— You  have  been  distinguished  for 
orlmjes .  of  such  magnitude  as  have  seldom,  if  ever,  re* 
leceived  any  mitigation  of  capital  punishment,  and  in  your 
case  it  is  impossible  it  caa  be  ijemitised.  Assuming  the 
person,  name,  and  character  of  a  .worthy  and  respect* 
able  ofEcer,  of  a  nobje  family  in  this  coupiry,  you  have 
perpetrated  and  committed  the  most  enormous  crimes.— 
The  long  imprisonmeat  whicJi  you  bate  undergone,  has 

afforded 
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ii  tforcled  time  for  your  serious  reflection,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  your  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  your  guilt,  and  the  justice  of  that  sentence 
which  must  be  inflicted  upon  you;  I  wish  you  to  be 
seriously  impressed  with  the  awfulness  of  your  situation, 
and  to  reflect  with  anxious  care  and  deep  concern  on  your 
ap])roaching  end,  concerning  which,  much  remains  to  be 
done — lay  aside  now  your  delusion  and  imposition,  and 
employ  properly  the  short  space  of  time  you  have  to  live. 
I  beseech  you  to  employ  the  remaining  part  of  your  time 
for  eternity,  that  you  may  find  mercj'  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  in  the  day  of  judgment. — Hear  now  tlie  sentence  of 
the  law." 

His  Lordship  then  pronounced  sentence  of  death  npon 
the  prisoner,  in  the  usual  form  ;  who  heard  it  with  firm- 
ncss,  bowed  respectfully,  and  was  taken  away  from  the 
Dock,  and  thence  to  the  Gaol. 

Happily  for  Mary  of  Buttermere,  the  child  with  which 
slie  was  pregnant  by  Hatfield,  was  still-born. — However, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  to  beauty,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  her  pretensions;  coul4  be  but  smuall. — She  is 
said  to  be  rather  gap-toothed,  and  somewhat  pock*marked« 
Those,  therefore,  who  gave  her  the  epithet  of  the  Beauty ^ 
should  rather  have  styled  her  the  Oi^ace  of.  Buttermere ;  as 
iier  figure,,  her  moveXDei^hs,^  her  face,  and  accomplish* 
ments,  are  highly  entitled  to  such  a  distii^ction; — She  is 
now  about  thirty,  and  added  to  her  personal  attractions, 
has  ever  maintained  an  irreproachable  character,  as  a  good 
daughter,  and  ^  modest,  .sensible,  and  observant  woman. 
She  was  also  noticed  for  writing  a  very  fine  Italian  hand.  . 
N.B.  Hatfield's  Letters^  Poettyy  Kc.  &V.  in.  our  next* 

SAMUEL    HORSEY,    AN    UlfFORTtJNATE    LABOURER; 

With  his  Portrait. 

X  HIS  person,  who  has  so  long  past,  that  is  to  say,  during 
1 9  years  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  the  severitj^ 

of 
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tyf  bis  misfortunes,  itt  the  losH  6f  both  fais  Iegs»  and  the  sin- 
gular means  by  which  he  remove*  himself  from  place  to 
place,  by  the  help  of  a  wooden  aeat  constructed  in  the 
snanner  of  a  rocking-horse,  and  assisted  by  a  pair  of  crutches, 
first  met  with  this  calamity  by  the  faffing  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber from  a  house  at  the  lower  end  of  How-lane,  Cheapside. 
He  is  now  55  years  of  age,  and  commonly  called  the  King 
of  the  Beggars;  and  as  he  is  very  corpulent,  the  facility  he 
tooves  with  is  very  singular.  From  his  general  appearance 
and  complexion,  he  seems  to  enjoy  a  state  of  health  re- 
markably good.  The  frequent  obtrusion  of  a  man  natu- 
rally stout  and  well-made,  but  now  so  miserably  mutilated 
as  he  is,  having  excited  the  curiosity  of  great  numbers  of 
people  daily  passing  through  the  most  crowded  avenues  of 
this  metropolb,  has  been  the  leading  motive  of  this  ac- 
count, and  the  striking  representation  of  his  person  here 

given.  .  ,^v^,*ev^v^,^>,^v#» 

A  SIKGULAK.  SPECIES  OF  MONKEY  AND  OURANG  OUTANG, 

Sometime  raiee  eaugit  in  SMh  dmenoa. 

The  first  is  now  shewing  in  New  ¥otk  ;•  it  is*  low  in 
stature,  not  more  than  tea  inches  hSg^;.  waikreM:t,  and 
has  a  strong  resemblance  of  &e  hmaan  featiipes. — Its  saga- 
city  appearS'  in  a  very  retentive  memcny  and  a  quick  con- 
ception. Hence  it  has  been  taught  a  variety  of  scientific 
tricks^  wfai^h  it  oeeasionally  varies,  and  combines  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prdvi^  it  is  possessed  of  the  powers  of  iieasoning. 
An  American  ship  has  also  brought  an  ourang  outang  from 
/ava,  of  prodigious  strength,  and  upwards  of  six  ftnt 
high.  During  the  voyage  he  was  taught  most  df  aseamauN 
duty,  and  could  even  hand  and  reef  as^  well  as  any  man  on 
board.  Since  on  shofe,  he  can  cut  wood,  carry  water, 
turii  a  spit,  and  wait  at  table.  We  also  hearof  another  of 
tliese  animals  that  was  brought  from  Sierra  Leona,  tiiat 
iftade  beds,  washed  tea  cups^  aud  was  in  many  rcsptjcts  aii 

fletire  and  obediettt  servant. 

-  '  The 
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ThefoUcrwing  is  a  Coi?y  of  Lutters  from  Mr.  Hatfield, 
under  the  Name  of  Colonel  Hope,  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Nicholson. 
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Longtowo,  Monday  EroiiBg,  4tit  October. 
•*  VERY  DEAR    AND    REV.  SIR^ 

We  arrived  here  on  Saturday  evening  about  eight, 
went  to  the  church  on  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Graham,  the  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Jan^es,  gave  one  of  the  finest  lectures  I  ever 
heard.  We  attended  his  evening  discourse,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  addressed  me,  begging  I  would  not  return  to 
my  quarters  without  a  hght,  and  his  footman  stood  ready 
with  one.  All  this  flurried  roy  dear  Mary  a  little,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  .pleasing  than  the  manner  she  at  all 
times  possesses.  To-morrow  evening,  we  may  perhaps  pro- 
ceed farther;  but  Mrs.  Hope  likes  the  quietude  of  this 
place  much,  and  her  wishes  are  my  laws. — ^In  the  church* 
yard  we  found  the  following  inscription,  which  I  copied  on 
purpose  to  send  you,  thinking  it  may  amuse  some  of  our 
friends ;  pray  read  it  to  Dr.  Head,  and  present  him  my 
best  respects : — 

Our  life  is  but  a  winters  day  ; 
Some  only  break&st,  and  away. 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed  ; 
Th9  oldest  man  but  sups,  and  goes*  to  bed. 
Lai^e  is  his  debt,  who  lingers  out  the  day  ; 
Who  goes  the  soonest,,  has  the  least  to  pay. 

**  fie  pleased  to  say  for  us  both,  whatever  you  think  will 
be  acceptable  to  those,  who,  from  kind  motives,  may  en- 
quire after  us ;  and  at  Buttennere,  Mary  desires  you  will 
tender  to  fiither  and  mother  the  most  affectionate  duty,  and 
the  most  lively  assurances  of  our  mutual  happiness.  I  find 
happiness  is  not  very  loquacious,  so  this  will  be  a  short  let- 
ter ;  let  us  have  a  long  one  as  soon  as  possible,  addressed 
for  Col.  Hope,  M.  P.  Post-Office,  Longtown,  Cumber- 
land.— ^And  you  wiH  greatly  oblige. 

Very  dear  and  Rev.  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

LoD^lown,  October  4t&,  1802.  a     TTqpr  '* 

Rer.  Mr. Nicholson,  Loweswater,  near  /\.  it. 

Cocktnnoath.-"Free.— A .  Hops  . 

X  X  FROM 
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FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAMTE. 

Jjongtoion^  Sunday  Ni^ht,  IM  Oct  1S0.3. 

<<   VERY   DEAR    AND    REV.   SIR| 

^'  Anxious  that  my  dear  Mary  might  hear  from  hv\ 
parents  as  soon  as  possible,  we  returned  from  Scotland  tti 
this  town  on  Friday  evening,  and  shall  ttiost  pirobabl y  pro- 
ceed  for  Carlisle  to-morrow  ;  indeed  your  letter  recciveJ 
tills  afternoon  makes  me  very  desirous  of  returning  to  15ut- 
termere,  that  I  may  properly  answer  all  such  persons  aji 
assume  the  privilege  of  censuring  my  conduct,  and  aiv 
mean  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  parents. 

**  We  are,  tliank  God !  very  well,  and  happy  as  oiu 
friends  can  wish  us.  The  Colonel  has  given  himself  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  and  I  am  sorry  .for  it,  because  intin^ 
he  will  be  sorry  too.  I  wrote  to  him  on  Wednesday  la.st, 
and  this  day  find  his  hand-writing  on  the  superscription  ot 
a  letter  forwarded  to  me  from  Keswick.  If  I  had  ever  ex- 
pressed to  him  any  aftbction  for  Miss  D — >  except  such  ;i>* 
you  have  witnessed — if  1  had  ever  dropped  <i  word  on  i!:  • 
subject  to  him,  he  might  have  had  some  plea  for  com- 
plaint.— But  God  knows,  and  he  knows,  I  never,  did. — 
He  has  niv  free  leave  to  write  to  all  the  world,  if  he  fiiuU 
any  pleasure  in  such  proceedings;  but  no  person,  wlu^ 
feally  knows  me,  will  believe,  tliat  Miss  D-^  has  been  de- 
ceived bv  me. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  certain  where  this  will  reach  you,  bin 
fearing  it  may  not  be  at  Cockermouth  soon  enough  for  yoi 
to  get  it  by  the  market  people  on  the  morrow,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  say  ^vllere  or  when  we  can  meet  previous  lo 
my-arrlval  at  Butterniorc,  which  will  Very  probably  be  be- 
fore the  middle  of  this  week. . 

**  Be  pleased  to  present  my.  best  respects  to  Mi^s.  and 
l^Iiss  Wood.  I  will  remember  with  |)ermancnt  gratiliuli* 
their  goodness  on  this  occasion,  ;;nd  amidst  the  straiii;.' 
vicissitudes  of  this  very  evcnili'ul  life,  perhaps  I  may  i  :• 
blessed  with  some  opportunities  of  shewing  how  truly  sen- 
sible I  am  of  every  kindness  due  to  nic  on  this  occasion. 


**  Witii 
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**  With  the  truest  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude  to  all 
^x)y  well-\Yishers, 

I  am,  VQry  dear  and  Rev.  Sir,  yours  ever, 

..    A.  Hope/' 

*  Love  and  duty  attend  those  to  whom  they  are  due  5 

and  I  beg  you  will  tell  them  not  to  make  any  preparation^ 

for  our  return,  for  I  shall  have  to  move  about  almost  asi 

soon  as  I  arrive,  and  my  Mary  will  love  quietness.' 

i  ■  I   ,1     I   ■    I  III! 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  this  man's  hypocrisy,  it  can 
only  be  his  impudent  assumption  of  innocence,  to  this  kis 
verse  J  as  well  as  prose^  bears  ample  testimony ;  especially 
the  following,  which  has  been  pu^isb^  8|t  Chester,  ^ 
being  ^yritten  by  hipi  ;T-r 

**  Loud  hQwi  the  v^inds  around  my  prison-houso^ 

Dull  are  the  days,  and  wearisome  my  nights  ; 
Care-worn,  my  spirits  nothing  now  can  rouse, 

£v*n  gen'rous  wine  itself  no  more  delights. 
}^ostto  the  world,  from  ev^ry  comfort  torn, 

111  usM  by  those  who  should  have  been  my  friends^ 
I  almost  curse  the  hour  that  I  wiis  born. 

And  sigh  for  that  when  worldly  sorrow  ends. 
By  knaves  and  fools  Tve  been  e/y  long  abus'd. 

By  sland'roys  lips  have  been  so  much  belyM, 
Without  a  cause  have  been  so  m.uch  accusM, 

And  have  so  long  in  vain  for  justice  cry'd. 
That  my  whole  soul  abhors  this  wretched  life. 

One  bpoii  alone  I  from  your  town  would  crave^ 
That,  when  Tve  shuffled  pff  this  mortal  strife, 

The  Cor}. oration  may  give  me  a  grave; 
On  which,  when  some  kind  hand  has  placM  astoqe. 

It  may  in  plaUi  hut  modest  laiifjuage  tell. 
And  bricny  to  inquirers  make  known, 

By  wliose  vile  arts  the  harmless  stranger  fell." 

**  Here  rest  the  remains  of  John  IlaficM,  who  died  broken-hearted,  in  the 
i  .ol  of  this  tQs,viL,  where  he  was  roulincd  by  ♦  *  "*  -t,  at  tlie  instigation  and 
■'•/  the  advice  of  ♦  *  *  '*.  A  kcni  sense  of  the  iujuri.cs  heaped  on  him  by. 
■I .^  persecutor,  who,  after  coniiiiing  his  person,  did  all  ho  could,  by  Ictteis 
"(1  otherwise,  to  vilify  him,  preyed  too  po\vcif..illy  on  liis  spirits,  and  he  fell 
•  M'  limto  malicious  falsehuods  in  his  Hid  year.,  \.  T-).  179:.]."" 

X   y    :'  ANOTllKR^ 
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ANOTriEn. 

"  to !  whwf  the  nnclont  mttrblei  weop. 
And  All  tho  worthy  Hii<A«ldi  iloepi 
AinongMt  thciin  noon  mtiy  1  rocUtK, 
Oh  !  m«y  tholr  hRlIowM  (ombi  bo  mine. 
When  111  thiit  hfti  rrd  vnuU  I'm  loid, 
HffAven  jmnt  It  tjuy  with  truth  br  wild, 
IIU hcmt  wu  wttrm'cl  with  fiith  linoorf > 
And  soft  humtniiy  dwelt  thorti. 
My  children  o/l'  will  inonrn  their  fulhor'swor, 
Heart  eaulng  letw  from  their  iweet  eyes  will  (low  j 
My   »  ♦  ♦  ♦,  too,  relent ing,  when  I'm  deud, 
0'«r  pait  unkliuluciSH,  tender  toari  will  hHo^. 

J.  II.  lOiUJul;  1*01/ 

To  tddition  to  the  particulars  we  have  already  mentionotl, 
during  Hatfield's  trial,  wo  have  now  to  mention  what  oc- 
curred to  an  eyewitness  at  Carlisle,  who  writes  as  follows 

Carli/ih,  Augwt  80»  1800. 

'*  Of  the  trial  of  Hatfield^  and  of  hia  condemnation, 
you  have  already  been  amply  informed.  I  send  you  now 
a  few  particulars  of  his  behaviour  hIucc  scntouce  of  dt*ath 
was  passed  uix>u  hiui.  You  bavo  heard  that  bis  behaviom 
was  firm  and  collected  durir^g  tlie  first  part  of  his  trial :  lie 
attended  minutely  to  the  evidencei  and  took  notesi  and 
transmitted  them  to  his  Counsel,  Messrs.  Topping  and 
Holroyd  j  but  when  Mr.  Quick ^  who  was  clerk  in  the  hoti.sr 
at  Tiverton,  in  which  Hatfield  was  a  partner,  swore  to  his 
hand-writing  to  the  £'60  bill  drawn  upon  Mr.  Crump  of 
IJvcrpooI,  he  then  seemed  deeply  agitated,  took  no  more 
notes,  and  appeared  prepared  for  the  verdict  that  whs 
given  against  jiim.  71ic  Court  was  ama^cingly  throngcil, 
but  he  did  not  once  look  round  upon  the  persons  prcsont.'* 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tho  witnesses,  and  the  J\\i\yy 
and  Jury;  as  hoou  as  tlie  verdict  was  given,  he  bowed  to 
the  iludge,  and  rctitvd  without  fuiying  a  word. — A  posi- 
cludse  coiivcycui  him  from  tije  hull  to  the  prison;  ho  \m'* 
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cool  and  collected  during  the  time  lie  vms  in  the  chais^ ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  room,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed  in  a  fervent  and  serious  manner  for 
about  half  an  hour  ;  after  which  he  desired  some  refresh- 
ment. His  behaviour,  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  him  next  morning,  was  equally  cool  and  delib(!rate. 
He  knelt,  Iqpk  fixedly  at  the  Judge,  boi^'ed,  but  said  not 
a  word. 

**  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  soon  aftc*  his  re- 
turn to  prison  on  the  morning  of  liis  condemnation. — He 
was  writing  when  I  entered  his  room,  but  seemed  perfectly 
resigned  to  his  fafe.  I  conversed  with  him  a  good  deal, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  fairly  tried  and  couvicted 
by  the  laws  of  his  country;  that  indeed  the  world  was 
now,  and  had  long  been,  a  misery  to  him — ^that  he  had 
been  unhappy  in  his  mind  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
original  cause  of  that  unhappiness  I  could  not  learn,  nor, 
as  he  did  not  tliink  proper  to  disclose  it,  did  I  press  him 
upon  the  subject.  He  said,  he  had  for  some  time  past 
been  employed  in  making  his  peace  w^ith  the  Almighty, 
whose  pardon,  he  humbly  hoped,  he  should  obtain,  and 
wlio,  he  fervently  prayed,  would  give  him  fortitude  to 
bear  the  last  great  event,  that  should  close  this  world  upon 
him  for  ever.  I  left  him  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  ex- 
pressed thb  hope,  and  as  I  quitted  the  room,  I  observed 
him  drop  on  his  knees  in  prayer. — He  does  not  seem  to 
entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  being  pardoned. 

"  He  passes  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing ; 
a  great  part  of  every  day  has  been  employed  in  writipg 
letters  to  his  acquaintance :  the  number  of  these  letters  are 
very  great.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  passes  in  praj'^er,  and 
reading  the  Bible.  None  of  his  relations  have  visited  him 
since  liis  condemnation.  He  keeps  entirely"  in  his  own 
room,  and  wifl  see  no  one  but  those  belonging  to  the  gaol, 
and  t%ro  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  Carlisle,  aiid  Mr,  Marke  of  Biirgli  on  Sands.    They 

have 
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h^ve  hcon  much  with  him,  and  he  expresses  himsCif  nntli  f 
great  obh'gations  to  them  for  their  humane  assistance,  a> 
w^ll  as  to  the  keeper  of  the  gaol  and  his  assistants,  for  thei; 
jLiiidness  and  attention  to  him..  Neither  before  bis  trial, 
|ior  since  his  condemnation,  has  he  ever  alluded  to  biscon- 
Bection  with  Mary  of  Buttermere,  nor  even  mentioned  her 
Bame. — This  morning  he  desired  all  his  hair  to  be  cut  oft  ; 
^t  was  flaxen,  and  remarkably  long  and  thick. — He  savi 
Jie  intends  sending  it  to  some  of  his  friends," 

Another  letter  of  the  3 1st  says, — '*  Since  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  Hatfield  continues  to  pass  his  time  in  writing  to  his 
friends,  and  in  reading.  His  appetite  has  failed  him,  and 
he  lives  chiefly  upon  coffee.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing and  conversing  with  him  to-day  for  some  time.  Ho 
applied  this  morning  to  one  of  the  clergymen  who  attend^ 
bim,  Mr.  Pattispn,  to  recommend  him  a  tradesman  to 
^ake  his  cpffin.  IMr.  Joseph  Bushby,  of  this  town,  took 
peasurc  of  him  about  half  a-n  hour  ago.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  at  all  agitated  wh\le  Mr.  Bushby  was  so  em- 
ployed. He  told  the  latter  that  he  desired  the  coffin  to  be 
9.  strong  oak  one,  plain  and  n^at.  ^  I  request,  Su*,'  h: 
added,  *  that  after  lara  taken  down,  I  may  be  put  intr) 
the  coffin  immediately,  with  the  apparel  I  may  have  en, 
^nd  afterwards  closely  screwed  down,  put  into  tlie  hear^* 
which  will  be  in  waiting,  carried  to  the  church-^yard  v: 
!Burgh  on  Sands,  and  there  be  interred  in  the  evening.' 

^'  Fronj  the  hpur  when  the  Jury  found  him  guilt}',  he 
fcas  behaved,  with  the  utmost  serenity  and  cheerfulness. — 
He  received  the  visits  of  all  those  who  wished  to  see  him, 
^nd,  talked  upon  the  top\cs  of  the  day  with  die  greatest  in- 
terest or  indifference.  He  could  scarcely  ever  be  brougl/, 
tospeaiof  his  own  case.  He  neither  blamed  the  verdict, 
ipipif  made  any  confession  of  his  guilt,.  He  said  that  he  had 
m>  int^tlpn  to  defmud  those  whose  names  he  forged ;  but. 
^^a&neTQi^hcaxcl  to  say  that  he  was  to  die  unjustly." 

Athini 
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A  third  letter  from  Carlisle,  diat6d  Satu^'day  Sepf i  8v 
' '  1  now  send  ytou  the  account  of  the  Execution  of  Hatfield; 
His  irons  were  struck  off  this  morning  about  ten  o'clock  I 
)ie  appeared  as  usual,  and  I  did  not  observe  any  altefatiod 
or  increased  agitation  wliatever.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  he 
"ent  for  the  Carlisle  Journal,  artd  perused  it  for  some  tiineg 
a  little  after  he  laid  aside  the  paper,  two  Clergymen  at-* 
ttndcd,  and  prayed  with  him  fOr  about  two  hours  j  and 
drank  coffee  with  him.  After  they  left  him  (about  tM'd^d)$ 
he  wrote  some  Icttefs^  and  in  otie  inclosed  his  pen-knife  :  if 
was  addressed  to  London.  The  Sheriff,  the  Bailiffs,  and  thes 
Carlisle  Volunteer  Cavalry  attended  at  the  gaol  dow  about 
lialf  past  three,  together  with  a  post-chaise  and  a  hearse% 
lie  was  then  ordered  into  the  I'urnkey's  Lodge  for  tbiS 
purjjose  of  getting  pinioned,  where  he  inquired  of  the 
ijaoler  M'ho  were  going  in  t!ie  chui.se  with  him  ?  .  He  was 
told  the  Executioner  and  the  Gaoler.    He  immediately  said, 

•  Pray  where  is  the  Executioner,  I  sliould  wish  much  to 
5>ec  him.'  The  Executioner  was  sent  for  5  Hatlield  asked 
liim  how  he  was,  and  made  liim  a  present  of  sonic  silver  in 
a  paper.  -During  the  time  of  his  being  pinioned,  he  stoo<l 
with  resolution,  and  requested  he  might  not  be  pinipncd 
tight,  as  he  wished  to  use  his  handkerchief  when  on  the 
platform,  which  wa*  complied  with.  He  then  left  tho 
prison,  and  M'ished  his  fellow-prisoricrs  might  be  happy* 
W'ijen  lie  came  in  sight  of  the  tree,  he  said  to  the  Gaoler, 
|jt!  imagined  that  was  the  tree  (pointing  at  it)*  that  he  \\a* 
to  die  on.  On  being  told  yes,  '  O  !  a  happy  sight,  I  istd 
It  with  pleasure.'     Then  he  desired  the  Hangman  to  be  atf 

♦  Xpert  as  possible  about  it,  and  that  he  would  wave  a  hand* 
1.  crcliief  when  he  was  ready.  The  Hangman  not  having 
llxed  the  rope  in  its  proper  place,  he  put  up  his  hand  and 
turned  it  himself.  ^-He  also  tied  his  cnp^  took  his  handker* 
chief  from  his  own  nock,  and  tied  it  about  his  head  also*— * 
Then  be  requested  the  Gaoler  would  step  .upon  the  pkt« 

i'ovUk 
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form  and  pinion  his  arms  a  little.harderi  sayiogi  that  wIjcu 
he  lost  bis  senses,  he  might  attempt  to  place  them  to  his 
Beck«  The  rope  was  tlieu  completely  fixed  about  live 
minutes  before  four  o'clock — it  was  slack,  and  lie  merely 
said,  *  May  the  Almighty  bkssyou  alL^  Nor  did  he  fauluj 
ia  the  least  when  ho  tied  the  cap,  shifted  the  rope,  aiul 
took  his  handkerchief  from  his  neck.  He  hung  in  tl)^- 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  spectators  for  one  hour,  when 
he  was  cut  down,  and  interred  in  St.  Mary's  church-yard, 
the  usual  place  of  interment  for  those  who  come  to^n  un- 
timely  end ;  the  parishioners  of  Burgh  objecting  to  Iti 
being  laid  there/' 

Another  account  says, — *^  A  notion  very  generally  pre- 
vailed that  he  would  not  be .  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  was  daily  expected  with  the  greatest  im- 
patience. No  pardon  arriving,  Saturday  the  34  was  at 
last  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  execution.  Accordingly  tin- 
post  cpming  in  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  and  brtfigiiv 
neither  pardon  nor  reprieve,  the  Under-SherifF  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Cumberland  Yeomanry  immediately  re 
paired  to  the  prison  near  the  English  gate.  A  prodigiou « 
crowd  had  previously  assembled. — This  was  the  m<irkit 
day,  and  people  had  eome  from  the  distance  of  many  mil<> 
out  of  mere  curiosity. — A  post-chaise  was  brouglit  for  him 
from  the  Bush  Inn.  Having  taken  farewell  of  the  Cler«^\  - 
man,  who  attended  him  to  the  door,  he  mounted  the  step.^ 
with  much  steadiness  and  composure. — The  Gaoler  and  tli* 
iLxecutioner  went  in  along  with  him. — The  latter  had  been 
brought  from  Dumfries  upon  a  retaining  fee  often  guinea  . 

**  It  was  exactly  four  o'clock  when  the  procession movivi 
Irom  the  gaol.  Passing  through  the  Scotch  gate,  iii  abou* 
twelve  minutes  it  arrived  at  the  Sands. — Half  the  Yconiunr  i 
went  before  the  can*iage,  and  the  other  behind.*— Upoii 
ttpriving  on  the  ground,  they  formed  a  ving  round  the  si'at 
Md.'f^^  is  said  that  Hatfield  wished  to  have  liad  the  blimU 

dra'.'.  u 
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drawn  up/  but  that  snth  an  indulgence  wa^held  incoasist-^. 
cat  wjth  the  ifntecests  of  public  justice. 

^^  As  soon  as  the  carriage  door  had  been  opened  .by  the 
Undifei'-lShferifF,  ttatfielfi  alighted  with  his  t^vo  companions. 
A  small  dung-cart  boarded*  ovef ,  had  b^en  placed  uhde^ 
the  gibbet.  A  ladder  was  placed  to  this  stage,  whiobhir 
inistantly  dscehded.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black,  jacket}, 
black  silk  waistcoat,  fustian  pantaloons^  white  cotton  stock* 
iiigs,  and  ordinary  shoes.  He  wore  no  powder  in  hishair^; 
He  seemed  at  least  fifty,  and  there  wa^  sbmetbing  grave 
and  revi^rdnd:  in  his  aspect,  which  for  a  mozn^it  made  one 
forget  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  perfectly 
cool  and  collected ;  at  the  same  time  be  shewed  no  dis-^ 
position  to  die  game.  His  conduct  displayed  nothing]  of 
levity,  of  insensibility,  or  of  hardihood.  He  was  more 
riuxioiis  to  give  proof  of  resignation  than  of  heroism;^ — 
Plis  countenance  was  extremely  pale^  but  his  band  neter 
trembled: 

*•  He  immediately  untied  Kis  hcck-handkerchief,  and 
placed  the  bandage  over  his  eyes.  The  Executioner  Mas  ex- 
tremely auk  ward,  arid  Hatfield  found  it  necessary  to  give 
various  directions  as  to  the  placing  of  the  rope,  antl  the 
proper  nietbod  of  driving  away  tlie  carf.  He  several  tim6$ 
put  on  a  languid  arid  piteous  smile. — He  at  last  seemed 
rather  exliausted  arid  faint.  Having  been  near  three  M'eeks' 
under  scntehcfe  of  death,  be  must  have  suffered  much,  not- 
withstanding his  external  bearing,  and  a  reflectibri  of  the 
misery  be  had  occasioned  must  have  given  hitn  many  an 
ao^onizins:  throe. 

''  Having  taken  leave  of  the'  Gaoler  and  ilie  Sheriff,  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  fate.  He  was  at  this  time  heard 
to  exclaim,  *  My  spirit  is  strong,  thougUmybody  is  weak.* 

**  Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  it  would 
bu  necessary  to  tic  hini^up  a  second  time/  The  noose 
slipped  twiccjj  and  he  fell  down  above  eighteeii  inches.-^— 
Jus  feet  at  last  were  aUnost  touching  tbc  ground.     But  bis-*  , 

Y  y  exccssivQ 
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•xcenive  weight,  which  occamionrd  thk  accidrnt,  afi^ily 
relieved  him  from  painw  He  expired  ig  a  mi»menit,  and 
without  aay  struggle. 

'^  He  was  cut  down  after  he  had  hung  about  an  hour.—* 
On  Wednesday  last  he  had  made  a  carpenter  take  his 
aseasure  for  a  coffiik  He  gare  particular  directions  that 
it  should  be  large^  as  he  meant  to  be  laid  in  k  with  ali 
his  cltothes  on.  It  was  made  of  oak,  adorned  with  plates, 
and  extremely  handsome  every  way.  A  hearse  followed  with 
it  to  the  ground,  and  afterwards  bore  him  away.<— He  was 
then  buified  in  a  comer  of  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary's, 
Carlisle,  at  a  distance  from  the  tombs,  without  any  cere- 
mony ;  and  in  less  than  two  hours,  the  whole  of  the  crowd 
had  dispersed/*  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  particulars  of  the  life 
of  a  man,  who,  having  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  at- 
tention, had  made  himself  of  importance. — But  Hatfield, 
however,  did  not  persist  in  hh  innocence,  as  some  har- 
dened criminals  have  done ;  nor  did  he  insult  the  ears  or 
understandings  of  the  multitude  that  came  to  see  liim  dic» 
with  any  fanatical  effusions  that  often  do  more  harm  than 
good — the  law  had  laid  him  under  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
he  received  the  final  stroke  without  murmur  or  complaint. 
One  thing  still  we  ought  not  to  onndt ;  vi2.  a  report  that 
Mary  uf  Buttermere  opened  and  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  him  by  letters,  while  he  was  in  confinement, 
and  was  scarcely  dissuaded  by  her  friends  from  paying  him 
a  personal  visit. 
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and  elsewhere. 

(ContiimedJ\tom  Page  288.^  • 

The  Pkilosephical  Transactums^  page  305,  give  an  account 
of  an  earthquake  felt  very  sensibly  at  a  place  called  Skeathill , 
about  eight  miles  south-west  from  Dartford,  and  that  tlie 
.wme  morning  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  meadow  in  Faming- 
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ham,  dKMt  five  mites  somth  of  Daxtfonl^8iiid&  so  as  to  leave 
a  pit  «ib6ilt  eight  or  ten  feet  ovdr,  and  nearly  of  die  same 
«iepth,  jrhiiAt  vras  that  momfaig  fiUed  vridi  imter,  widmi 
three  of  four  feet  of  the  top,  though  thiA  &pot  of  ground 
was  supposed  to  have  been  as  sound  as  any  about  it,  cartt 
having  several  times  ^ne  over  that  veiy  {^ce. 

April  30,  If36*r-At  noon,  and  at  twelve  next  morning, 
there  was  a  vtdent  eaithquiike  along  the  Ockhii  Hilb  in 
Scotland,  which  fent  sevearal  houses,  and  put  the  peqple  to 
tight.  Theae  two  shocks  were  each  attended  with  a  great 
noise  under  ground. 

December  30»  nS9. — ^InHalffex,  Eland,  Huddersfidd, 
and  other  towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  Mt 
a  sudden  and  violent  earthquake,  the  moveable  iitensiis 
rattling  and  rolling  about,  and  people  fearing  to  be  turn* 
bled  out  of  their  beds.  It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had 
mo^t^d  out  of  its  place,  in  k  line  parallel  to  ibat  of  Uie 
horizon,  and  again  returned  to  its  former  situation,  with 
reciprocal  vibrations,  which  ended  in  a  minute  or  two  with 
a  hissing  hollow  report,  and  a  quivering  of  all  the  things 
on  its  sur&ce« 

Tuesday,  Feb.  8,  1749^50,— At  about  thirty  minutes 
after  twelve,  an  earthquake  was  suddenly  felt  throughout 
London  and  Westminster,  and  also  at  Deptford,  Green^ 
wich,  and  even  as  far  as  Gravesend,  at  Payne^s  Bridge 
between  Rumford  and  Brentwood,  at  Coopersate  near 
Epping,  at  Woodford,  Walthamstow,  Hertford,  High* 
gate  and  Finchley — ^but  not  at  Bamet.  It  was  just  per* 
ccived  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  Bromley  in  Kent — 
though  not  at  all  at  JDeal  or  Canterbury,  The  counselloTa 
in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  and  Chancery  in  Westmin* 
>ter  Hall,  expected  the  building  to  fall,  and  in  the  new 
buildings  about  Grosvenor  Square,  people  ran  out  of  their 
houses,  the  chairs  shaking,  and  the  pewter  rattling  on  the 
shelves, — In  Southwavk,  a* slaughter-house,  with  a  hayJcrfk 

Y  y  8  over 
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over  it  was  thro^vn  down,  as  was  a  chimney  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  another  in  BilUter  Square,  and  several  chimnics 
and  par):  of  a  house  near  Horgclydown.  This  eartlujuakc 
yvdM  attended  with  a  flat  nois^,  but  not  very  Ipud.  11  )r* 
Ke^ther  had  been  rainy  and  cio^e  for  some  days.  I'hat 
morning  there  had  been  a  thick  fog,  an4  a^  the  time  of  the; 
bhock  the  air  %vas  remarkably  culm. 

Thursday,  March  8,  1749-50. — Between  fiye  and  six 
in  the  morning,  another  earthquake  was  felt  in  London 
and  XVcstminstcr,  more  violent,  and  attended  with  a 
greater  noise  than  the  former,  the  sound,  as  in  many  other 
places  already  mentioned, '  resembling  a  hollow  distant 
thunder. — ^Just  bc?fore  tlic  shock  a  ball  of  fire'  was  seen  in 
the  air  to  the  west  of  the  city. — The  sho<?k  (like  that  in 
1580,  and  many  others  m  Kngland,  as  well  as  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lima  in  1687,)  was  of  the  vibratorjj,kind. — 
People  were  shook  in  their  beds  with  a  violen):  motion, 
which  with  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  and  rattling  of  the 
windows,  awdke  almost  all  who  were  asleep,  and  in  an  in- 
stant, as  far  as  it  extended,  filled  every  one  with  con- 
uternation. 

A  spring  burst  out  in  a  cellar  at  i!ic  corner  of  Dinu 
Street,  Fetter  Lane  j  and  the  next  day  the  water  was  gone 
as  remarkable  as  it  came,  and  the  floor  left  as  dry  as  if  fio 
water  had  been  there.  Two  stacks  of  chimnies,  and  p.-trt 
of  a  building  in  Bermondsey  Street,  were  thrown  down, 
and  one  stack  of  chimnies  on  .SafTron  Hill,  At  Islington, 
the  hells  at  several  gentlemen's  doors  rang,  as  if  pulled  \)v 
a  sudden  jerk.— -It  seemed  to  roll  along  from  west  to  east , 
like  a  wave  in  a  violent  storm,  and  wajj  sensibly  felt  as  f;:r 
as  Epping  in  ICssex,  as  also  at  Chisclhurst,  Beckenham, 
and  Croydon  J  at  the  tvyo  last  places  the  hammer^  of  tin- 
clocks  struck  against  the  bells. — It  is  asserted  by  man\ , 
that  this  was  preceded  by  a  small  shock,  at  about  two  in 

|:hc  morning.  . 

( lo  be  conttnuedj 
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X  HE  following  is  an  account  qf  a  most  alarming  ^ccidenjt 
to  a  boy  on  board  the  Ganges,  on  her  passage  to  Cbi^a ;-— : 
^'  During  our  detention  at  Angar  Point,  .pn  tlie  coa^  of. 
Java,  on  the  i»th  of  May  last,  John  Walker,  boatswain"* 
boy  of  thje  Ganges,,  aged  13,  .swiDuning  alongside  of  th^ 
.ship  when  at  anchor,  an4.  at  a  few  yard^  distance  from 
our  boat  with  three  seamen  in  it,  was  discoxrered  by  a 
shark,  who  ioimediately  approached  him,  and  independ^ 
cnt  of  the  exertions  of  the  boat^s  crew  to.intiinidate  tli9 
hungry. monster,  he  laid  hold  of  the  unfortunate  boy,  by 
including  in  his  mouth  the  whole  of  his  right  leg  and  more 
than  half  the  thigh,  pulling  him  beneath  the  water  closi$ 
alongside  the  ship,  »- hen  upwards  of  100  men  were  spec«- 
tators  pf  the  scene,  and  kept  him  belpw  for  near  two 
minutes,  in  which  time  he  had  tore  ofF  the  leg  and  thigh  to 
the  extent  above  mentioned.-r-The  boy  once  more  made  his 
appearance  on  .the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  shark 
upon  his  back,  with  his  jaws  once  more  extended  to  make 
a  finish  of  his  prey,  when  a  lad  from  the  boat  struck  him 
with  the  boat-hook,  and  by  the  same  instrument  laid  hpld 
of  the  boy  and  brouglit  him  on  board. — The  boy  had  lost 
a  vast  deal  of  blood,  the  stun^p  was  dreadfully  lacerated^ 
and  the  bone  splintered  near  an  inch  and  a  half,  which  re- 
quired an  amputation  of  the  thigh  close  to  the  hip-joint. — 
Under  all  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  boy  has  re- 
covered quite  well  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  tlie 
opcjration. — The  fleet,  as  it  was  an  extraordinary  case, 
liave  subscribed  .upwards  of  -.if 280  for  him." — Bomhy. 
Courier  1  F^b.  19, 


SINGULAR    METEOR. 

Stones  floating  in  the  immense  Space,  ls\\ 

J\  K  English  Gentlcrpan,  who  is  a  prisoner  at  Fontainblcau, 
Nvrites  under  date  of  the  13tli  July,  as  follows  : — **  I  wa^ 
alhing  ^  few  evenings  since,  with  some  Englishmen  my 

feUoij-r 
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foliow-priftonersy  wlien  we  saw  a  most  beautiful  and  >in« 
golar  Metoor.— About  half  an  hoor  after  Stm^tet,  two 
batb  appeafed  ia  the  air  above  where  the  San  bad  set,  ris 
lenibltng  the  San  in  ooloury  11x69  mA  brightneii.«-«'They 
were  about  the  height  «t  which  the  Sun  k  two  houra  before 
ka  setting. — They  lasted  about  ten  tninuteSyinonngalmoat 
imperceptibly  towards  the  South,  and  giving  an  amazing 
bgbty  when  they  gradually  appeared  to  dissolve  into  fiery 
sanokoi  winch  reddened  the  atmosph^ra  to  a  considerable 
distance  round  whore  they  had  been,  for  an  hour  after- 
wards.  Some  said  tliis  waa  a  reflection  of  the  Sun,  but  it 
eould  not  be,  as  it  had  been  set  half  an  hour,  and  besides 
they  would  never  have  dissolved  into  smoke.  Mr.  Pigot. 
a  celebrated  astronomer  here,  witli  whom  I  was  talking 
about  it,  says  that  these  are  the  same  class  as  those  which 
we  call  falling  Stars,  which  are  large  stones  continually 
floating  about  in  the  immense  space  of  Nature,  when  they 
come  within  60  or  70  miles  of  the  earth  by  which  they  aret 
attracted,  they  fall  to  it.  Several  of  these  stones  have 
been  picked  up  in  diffcront  parts  of*  the  world,  and  thoy 
have  not  been  found  to  resemble  any  earthly  substance.*' — 
Of  the  analysis  of  some  of  these  stones,  we  spoke  iw 
page  180  of  our  IVth  Number, 


IPAariCULAE  WARNINGS  BEFOaS  PEATH. 
**  Mr.  ^.DiTOfi, — Obterving  in  Kumbsit  V.  and  VI.  sf  your  £niertatmtnfi 
JlfiMtfNMi  t  lUl  of  Extmordlniiry  Dcathi  by  your  aUentlvo  Corrotpondent  A , 
fDmindod  me  of  •<\mo  panicuhr  Warningi  tome  persona  bate  had  of  the  death 
of  lomo  ot  their  faniUy,  u  the  following  nrlU  appear.  I  aould  produce  terral 
more  Intituncoii  of  the  liko  naturci  but  I  rather  wave  being  prolix  on  this  head» 
loaf 1 1  thould  be  oharged  vrilh  a  rldlculout  credulity,  by  those  who  diabeUevc 
'i)vtir>'  thing  of  tills  kind,  and  only  requent  yc^u  to  insert  the  three  foHowing  in 
your  Work.  The  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  called  in  question,  as  th«y 
occurred  to  persons  of  respectability,  whose  veracity  m^y  be  fully  dopended 
upon,  If  A,  or  any  of  your  Cciitespoivlents  has  any  thhig  of  the  following 
description  to  communicate,  worthy  of  Insertion  tn  your  Mufvmt^  by  doin;* 
it,  1  liavo  no  doubt  wlH  prove  entertuining  to  yoiir  numerous  readers  \  and  at 
the  some  time  will  much  oblige,  your  hudible  servant,  P.  B.  I..** 


In  1'727-*S,  at  the  month  of  Febiniary,  al  whieh  time 
Laugford  CoUui»  Esq.  liwd  at  York^  one  night  ooming 
home,  he  immediately  atid  vety  ^)eedily  midiressed  hknaelf 
ami  went  to  bed  t<»hb lady,  -who  bcn^awake,  bespoke  to 
her,  asking  her  coacerning  something  he  thot^h^  she  eonidl 
infonnhimof;  bat  be  had  hardly  exchanged  sis:  words, 
whtti  he  was  sm^sed  at  a  sudden  knock  given  to  the 
street-door,  sd  loud,  as  if  it  had  been  with  a  great  riedkge- 
hammer,  which  made  him  as  suddenly  rise  np  out  €^  bid 
bed,  and  wkh  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  he  heisted  across 
the  hmding-pkce  to  the  dining- room,  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  door  o(  it,  he  heard  a  second  knock,  full  as  loud 
as  the  first ;  at  whicfa  impatient,  and  fearing  it  might  in-^ 
jure  hb  hdy  tben^  pregnant,  and  near  her  time,  he  widt  all 
expedttioQ  did  run  to  the  window,  during  which  a  third 
knock  was  heard,  not  only  by  himself,  but  several  of  his 
fomily ;  but  thixnving  the  sash  open,  he  saw  nobody, 
neither  at  the  door,  nor  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  house, 
though  it  was  clear  moon-Ught,  and  nothing  to  obstruct 
his  sight  ^ther  way  for  a  considerable  space  ;  still  think- 
ing  it  was  done  by  some  uiducky  persons  out  of  game  or 
waototmesB,  he  diseovered  next  morning  his  uneasiness  at 
such  ns^ne,  at  the  coffee-house,  declaring  with  some 
warmth,  how  highly  he  would  resent  it,  could  he  come 
at  the  knowledge  of  tteit  rude  person  who  had  been  guilty 
of  that  ridiculous  action :  nor  did  he  change  his  first  opi- 
nion till  the  next  post  brought  him  a  letter,  which  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Smithy  of  Netting- 
ham,  Esq.  who  died  at  London,  at  tlie  time  the  said  knock- 
ing was  lieard. 

About  three  years  s^r  that,  the  same  gentleman  sittino^ 
up  widi  his  next  brother,  Mr.  Abel  CoHin,  heard  finom 
twelve  o^clock  at  night  till  it  struck  one,  a  continual  noise' 
of  driying  naik  into,  u  coffin,  in  the  workshop  of  John 

Baker, 
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'baketf  a  joiner,  which  abutted  upon  their  yard;  at  thi^* 
he  was* very  much  dfi«5ticted»  as  thinking  it  very  unkind 
froin  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  sick  person^  when 
HOOD  aft^r  be  heard  a  noise  as  if  two  or  three  men  were 
landikig  a  cbflliit  in  the  room  oyer  Hs  head^  wbieh  mddc 
him  suspeet  it  to'  be  a  fore-runner  of  his  brother^s  deatli, 
who  departed  this  Kfe  exa<:t)y  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day. 

Fro$7i  Plait's  JSistory  qf  Ojsfqrdihire,i-^A%  to  what  con- 
cerns deaths  I, must  add  a'fcl^tion.as  sftfingf  as  it  is  iru-ey 
of  the  family  of  Captain  WoQd»  iKte  of  Bampton,  now  oi 
Brise-Norton*  Captain  in  the  late  w^r^  of  tih^  King ;  sonic 
whereof  before  their  deaths  have  had  sigDal  warning  given 
them  by  a  certain  knocking^  either  at  tbe'door  without,  or 
tables  and  shelves  within  the  house*  Ij'he  nuqiber  of  strolic  s, 
and  distance  between  them,  and  the  place  where,  for  the 
most  part,  respecting  the  circumstances  of  tb0  persons  to 
die,  or  their  deaths  themselves^  will  be  collected  irdtii  the 
following  circumistances  and  relation. — The  first  knocking 
that  was  observed,  was  about  a  year  after  the  Restoration 
of  the  King ;  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  before  nighty  al  or 
upon  the  door,  it  being  then  open,  Mrs.  Eleanor  WootI, 
mother  of  the  Captain,  only  heard  it.— She  was  mucli  dis- 
turbed, tliinking  it  boded  some  ill  to  her  or  her's :  fourteen 
days  after  she  heard  news  of  the  death  of  her.son-iu-law, 
Mr.  George  Smith. 

Three  years  after  that,  there  were  great  knocks  thrict* 
given,  very  audibly  to  every  person  in  the  house,  viz.  to 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Wood,  Mr,  Basil  Wood>  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Hester  Woody  and  some  servants,  which  knocks  were  so 
remarkable,  that  one  of  the  maids  came  from  the  avcII, 
which  was  about  twenty  yards  from  the  place,  to  see  wluit 
was  the  matter ;  and  another  maid  s^w  three  pans  of  lard 
shake  and  totter  so  upon  a  shelf  in  the  milk->house,  that  she 
was  like  to  fall  down.  Upon  the  violent  knocking,  Mr. 
Basil  Wood  and  his  wife  being  then  in  the  hall,  came 

presently 
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I  presently  running  into  the  milk-house  to  their  motfier, 
*n€i  finding  her  much  disturbed,  she  replied^  *^  God  knew 
OiG  matter — s^e  could  not  tell  but  that  she  heard  the  kaock* 
liig:.'^  Mr.  Basil  Wood  concluded  it  i|Q|ust  be  fo^  some  of 
*«  he  family  at  home;  and  that  upon  the  door  for  a  friend 
abroad,  which  accordin^y  fell  out:  three  of  the  &aiilyi 
according  to  the  number  of  the  knocks,  dying  within  (Mtlf 
n  3- ear  after,  viz.  Mi's.  H^ter  Wood,  a  child  of  Mr,  Wood's 
ister,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wood  his  mother. 

AW   UNFORTUNATE    FAMILY. 

In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Isaac 
Erans,  of  Ashover,  Derbysliire,  was  thrown  from  hrs 
horse,  and  received  such  injury  as  to  occasion  his  death  in 
a  few  hours. — One  of  his'^ons^^  some  time  back,  unthink- 
ingly placed  the  butt-end  of  a  loaded  gun  between  a  wall 
and  a  tree,  which  went  off  instantly  and  kiUed  him. — 
Another  of  his  ^ons  shooting  rooks  at  Alfiretton  a.fe]9^days 
preceding  the  death  of  his  father,  the  gun  burst,  and  so 
violently  shattered  his  hand,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  im- 
mediately amputated,  and  he  is  now  nearly  recovered.-— 
And  about  ten  months  since,  his  daughter  (an  infant]  was^ 
scalded  to  death  by  falling  into  some  hot  Ii(}uor. 

EXTRAOamiNARY  INSTANipE   OF  V^CBTATIOV, 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  vegetation  in  an  esculaitt 
plant  was  observed  on  the  morning  of  June  4th  (of  thi^ 
present  year,)  at  Holbeaph. 

During  the  preceding  night,  a  Sdushroom  in  -its  growth^ 
had  completely  rolled  out  of  its  place  a  pebble,  in  the  paTe- 
nic^nt,  immediately  before  the  ho^iseof  Mr.  J.  Biggerdit^e^ 
^vhich  weighed  seven  pounds  and  a  quaiTter ;  the  plant  it« 
'  elf  weighed  twelve  ounaes,  and  the  circantference  of  thei 
%^llk  measured  six  inches  and  a  qtuirter. 
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Last  year  mushrooms  grew  in  Mr.  Biggerdikc*s  housf^ 
with  such  strength  as  to  become  extremely  troublesonH\ 
frequently  raising  the  bricks  from  the  floor  ;  and  the  cii- 
cumstance  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  oldest 'inha- 
bitant does  not  remember  any  mushrooms  to  have  grou  ii 
near  the  spot,  and  the  soil  is  not  considered  congenial  Ui 
the'  plant. 

Recount  of  a  Thunder  Storm  in  Norfolk,  with  Hail- 
stones^ bearing  the  Figure  of  a  human  Eye. 

[From  a  F^imphlet  prints  in  London,  1656.] 

« 

On  the  20th  of  July,  being  the  Sabbath  Day,  about  four 
of  ^le  clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  great  and  suddea 
tempest  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  country  there- 
abouts ;  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  most  dreadful  and 
violent,  and  the  loud  claps  from  the  clouds  did  so  amaze 
and  affright  the  pepple,  that  they  thought  the  spheres  came 
thundering  down  in  flames  about  their  ears.  About  an 
hour  afterwards,  there  appeared  to  the  yiew  of  many,  a 
black  cloud  of  smoke,  like  unto  the  smoke  of  a  furnace, 
^nd  ever  and  anon,  it  did  cast  fpith  flames  of  flfe ;  it  v  as 
attended  ^yith  a  white  cloud,  which,  sailing  along  the  air, 
did  seem  to  labour  for  all  the  advantages  of  the  wind,  to 
overtake  the  other ;  but,  the  black  cloud  being  first  come, 
and  covering  the  face  of  the  city,  there  arose  a  sudden 
whirlwind,  which  in  the  sti^eets  of  the  city  did  raise  such  a 
du^t,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  one  man  to  discern 
another,  but  only  at  a  little  distance ;  and^  to  increase  this 
ivonderful  darkness,:  the  clouds  grew  thicker  and  thicker, 
especially  at  the  south  and  south-west,  when  behold  tlie 
Jightning  from  them  did  leap  forth  again,  arid  the  thunder 
chid,  and  there  followed  such  a  rattling  storm  of  stupen- 
dous hail,  that  being  afterwards  measured,  the  bail-stonei 
were  found  to  be  fiye  inches  abouf,  and  some  more;  all  tlic 

glass 
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ass  windows  that  were  on  the  weather-side  of  the  city 
ere  beaten  downi 

Some  letters  from  Norwich  do  affirm,  that  three  thou-' 
lid  pounds  will  not  irepair  the  windows.     This  which  I 

Sow  speak  J  may  in  other  countries  seem  incredible,  and  so 
:  might  in  our  own  also,  were  it  not  to  be  attested  by 
about  ten  thousand  witnesses. — And  surely  it  is  well  worth 

ft 

tJic  observation  of  the  best  philosophers  to  take  notice,  that 
those  haiUstones  (as  they  exceeded  all  others  in  their  big- 
iK»ss,  so  they  were  unlike  them  in  their  form),  for  many  of 
them  were  mere  pieces  of  flat  ice,  and  had  not  the  least 
similitude  of  roundness  in  them.  It  is  to  be  admired  be-^ 
suit's,  th.1t  in  many  of  these  hail-stones,  there  was  to  be 
sL  en  the  figure  of  an  eye,  resembling  the  eye  of  a  man,  and 
that  so  perfectly,  as  if  it  had  been  there  engraved  by  the 
hand  of  some  skilful  artificer. 

If  your  eyes,  possessed  with  these  unusual  spectacleS| 
have  yet  the  leisure  to  look  into  the  country,  in  hope  there 
to  beliold  some  more  comfortable  objects,  you  will  find  in 
souie  places  whole  fields  of  corn  cUistroyed  by  the  light- 
ning; you  will  behold  the  tempest  wrestling  witli  the 
trees,  and  having  toni  them  up  by  the  roots,  to  lay  them 
on  their  backs  with  their  heels  higher  than  their  heads  ;  the 
hiirrqws  could  not  protect  the  listening  conies,  nor  the 
tives  the  birds  J  but  on  the  next  morning  the  travellers 
lound  them  dead  in  great  numbers  on  the  ground,  and  in 
s'une  places  a  horse  or  a  cow  lying  by  them;  The  light- 
ning whirled  through  the  whole  country,  and  passing 
through  some  houses  where  the  windows  were  made  one 
against  the  other,  it  was  seen  afterwards  to  run  all  along, 
iiiid  to  lick  the  ground  ;  many  hou.ses  were  fired  by  it, 
uikI  had  it  not  pleased  God  to  send  an  extraordinary  showef 
of  rain,  some  towns  that  had  taken  fire,  had  been  un- 
doubtedly destroyed.      It  struck  some  men   and  women 

.  z  z  2  dead 
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dea«l  for  the  presenl,  whom  it  pleased  God'  to  recover 
again  to  life,  to  magnify  his  mercies,  and  to  declare  hi^ 
Tf^ondbr^ 
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A.  Spaniard,  %vho  is  now  in  Paris,  has  lately  filled  almo>: 
every  mouth  with  a  topic  of  conversation  .* — He  is  a  joiinc: 
man,  a  native  of  Toliedo  in  Spain ^  23  years  of  age,  and 
free  of  any  apparent  peculiarities  which  can  annoiince  any 
thing  remarkable  in  the  organization  of  the  skin  ;  after  ex- 
amination, one  would  be  rather  disposed  t6  conclude  a 
peculiar  softness  than  that  any  hardness  or  thickness  of  the 
cuticle  existed,  either  naturally  or  from  mechanical  causes. 
Nor  was  thesre  any  circumstance  £o  indicate  that  the  per- 
son had  been  previously  rubbed  with  any  matter  capabl* 
of  resisting  the  operation  of  the  agents  with  which  Be  wa^ 
brought' in  contact. 

This  man  bathed  for  the  space  cHT  six  minutes,  and  witli- 
out  afiy  injury  eith'ef  to  his  sensibility  or  the  surface  of  tliL 
skin,  hid  legs  in  oil,  heated  at  97°  of  Reaumur,  (250jdoL:. 
of  Fahrenheit ;)  and  with  the  same  oil,  at  the  same  degrtc 
of  heat,  he  washed  his  face  and  superior  extremities. —  lu 
held  for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  as  little  incoi:- 
venience,  his  legs  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  heated 
to  102  of  the  same  scaler  (261 1  Fahr.)  He  stood  on  a:.! 
rubbed  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  w 
white  heat ;  in  this  state  he  held  the  iron  in  his  hands,  ar. 
rubbed  the  surface  of  his  tongue. 

He  gargled  his  mouth  with  concentrated  sulphuric  ar  t 
nitric  acids,  without  the  smallest  injury  or  discoloratioi- 
th^  nitrous  acid  changed  the  cuticle  to  a  yellow  colour , 
with  tSe  acids  in  this  state  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  am> 
All  these  experiments  were  continued  long  enough  to  proA 
their  inefficiency  to  produce  any  impression.    II  is  sayd  i 

unquestiL :  - 


A   WOl7b£;tF0L   CURS    OP   LAMTElCSSS^  iSi 

ni  questionable  authority,  that  he  remaitied  a  coiMiderabi« 
imo  in  an^oi^cn  heated  to  65  or  70«,  (ns — 189  Palir.) 
Hid  frcMto  which  he  w^s*  with  difficulty  indiaGcd  to  retirej  ^ 
^omfortablis  did  be  feel  that  high  tentiperature« 

It  may  bd  proper  to  remark,  that  thfeman  scferos  totally 
minfluenced  by  any  nootive  to  mislead,  and,  it  is  said,  hd 
las  refused  flattering  offers  from  some  religioui^  sectaries  of 
Lirning.  to  emolument  his  singiiilar  qualities ;  yet,  on  tfao 
^vliote,  it  seems  toi>e  the  opinkfn  of  most,  philosophical  ' 
uieii,  that  this  person  must  possess  some  liiatter  which 
"oiinteracts  the  operation  of  tliese  agents.  To  suppose 
tliat  natui^e  has  organized  him  diflbi'ently,  would  be  un- 
pliildsopluc  :  by  habit  he  might  haye  blunted  his  sensibility 
agaiDst.those  impressions,  that  create  pain  under  ordinary 
circumstahces.;.  but  how  to  ciKpiain  the  power  by  whicbbe 
resists  tbdl  action  of  those  agents  which  are  known  to  liavd 
the  strongest  affinity  for  animal  matter,  is  a  circumstance 
diliicult  to  comprehend.  It  has  not  failed,  however,  to 
I'xcitc  thd  wonder  of  the  ignorant^  and  the  inc^uiry  of  thii 
learned  at  Paris. 


^  wonderful  CuRfe  o/* Lameness  ;  effected  h^  Ant^^ 

I  WAS  oncci'  says  the  rclatpr^  well  acquainted  with  tli^ 
late  Mrs.  Jane  €rabloy,.  relict  of  Stephen  Crabley^  wlia 
oiKciatcd  as  parish-clerk  of  Siiidermeer,  from  Aug.  l^52< 
till  the  lOthof  the  same  month,  1798;  (and  it  is  rcmai'k* 
able,  tlwt  he  was  buried  in  a  grave  which  he  dug  th€f 
week  before  his  deathj  lor  Mr.  Buddely,  notknowijig  tliat 
Ml'.  Bi  was  to  be  interred  at  Frabley  near  Sutton.)  On  tlio' 
death  of  her  hosband,  Jdiie,  tlieu  b^  years  of  age,  removed 
to  Stancot,  her  native  place  ; '  where  she  had  no  sooner  set* 
tied  lierself,  than  she  began  to  complain  of  a  most  torturing 
pain,  and  considerable  enlargexncuit  of  the  patella  (or  knee- 
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pan),  which  she  described  as,  and  which  her  neighbour 
believed  to  be,  a  smart  paroxysm  of  gout.     Early  in  t  c 
bruary  1799,  the  inflammation  and  pain  entirely  ceaseti 
but  the  swelling  continued,  and  rather  increased ;  the  join: 
of  the  knee  from  disuse,  became  perfectly  stiff;  and owin. 
to  the  very  particular  size  and  form  of  her  breast,  no  re- 
lief coijld  be  gained  from  the  use  of  crutches.     Free,  ho\\ 
ever,  from  pain,  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  dispositioi 
returned,  with  its  concomitant  circnmstance— a  wish   foi 
constant  society  ;  and  as  her  honse  stood  in  a  particuhi> 
retired  lane,  she  was  the  more  impatient  of  a  conlincment , 
that  amounted  to  the  most  helpless  state  of  lameiiess. — 
When  the  weatlier  became  tolerably  mild,  she  was  cvcr\ 
morning,  at  her  own  earnest  desire,  carried  in  her  chair  to 
the  gravel-pit  by  the  side  of  the  great  road  leading  to  Bir- 
mingham, where  she  could  converse  with  the  villagers  a- 
sTie  sat  knitting  (her  usual  occupation),  and  be  amused  by 
the  comparative  cheerfulness  of  the  scene* — And  here  it 
was  that  the  remarkable  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate* 
took  place.     At  the  commencement  of  the  hot  t\'eachcr, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  the  ants,  or  pismires,  became  m> 
strangely   troublesome  to  her,   that  she   was  sometimes 
obliged  to  avail  herself  of  the  help  of  travellers  to  assist 
her  in  changing  her  station.     Still,  however,  they  followed 
her,  and   seemed  entirely  attracted  by  hei*  now  useless 
knee.    She  was  at  fii'st  considerably  annoyed  by  those 
troublesome  insects ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  she  became  not 
only  reconciled  to  their  intrusion,  bat  was  desirous  of  Iiav- 
iug  her  chair  placed  where  she  imagined  them  most  t*- 
abound,  even  giving  them  freer  access  to  her  knee  l)\ 
turning  down  her  stocking ;  for  she  tol^l  me,  that  *'  the 
cold  numbness  she  suffered  just  round  the  patella,  "u'as  cast  J 
and  rclitxcd  by  their  bite ;  that  it  was  even   pleasurable:" 
and,  strange  to  say,  tl>cy  bit  her  no  where  else.     Tiic 

bki!i 
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ikin,  which  she  described  as  having  been  deadly  pale,  now 
issumed  a  lively  red  colour ;  a  clear  and  subtile  liquid 
3ozed  from  every  puncture  the  ants  had  left ;  the  swelling 
and  stiffness  o(  the  joint  gradually  abated ;  and  on  the  25th 
rvenkig  of  July,  she  walked  home  with  the  help  of  a  stick, 
and  b^ore  Winter,  perfectly  recovered  the  use  of  her 
limb. — She  continued  the  full  eiyoyment  of  her  health  till 
rhis  Spring,  when  she  caught  the  measles,  which,  added 
lo  repeated  attacks  of  influenza,  carried  her  off  the  i6th 
day  of  June  last  past— 1802* 


BALLOON  INTELLIGENCE  IMPROVED; 

Or  new  Anecdotes  of  the  Ascensvm  of  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Lk.oest,  a$ 

liafnburghj  in  July  last, 

X  HIS  account  seems  the  most  useful  and  truly  scientific 
of  any  we  have  yet  read.  JVIr.  Robertson  and  his  friend 
ascended  to  the  height  of  2600  toises,  when  the  cold  be- 
came so  intense,  as  to  compel  them  to  descend,  which  they 
did  near  Winsen  on  theLuhe;  but  the  inhabitants  takin<r 
tlicm  for  spectres,  fled  with  the  utmost  consternation,  car- 
ry ing  with  them  their  cattle,  &it. ;  and  the  aeronauts,  fear- 
ful of  being  fired  At,  were  obliged  to  reascend,  and  con- 
tinued their  voyage  to  Wichtenbeck,  near  Zell,  having 
traversed  over' a  space  of  25  French  leagues  in  five  hoiirs. 

When  the  bajloon  rose,  says  Mr.  Robertson,  the  baro- 
meter was  at  28  inches.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  machine, 
nliich  had  not  been  entirely  filled,  became  so  dilated^ 
t.jat  the  inflammable  air  issued  with  a  loud  noise  from  tlic 
lower  tube.  As  this  aperture  was  not  sufficient,  I  was 
obliged  to  open  the  upper  valve. — It  remained  open  nearly 
it  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  balloon 
asceuded  in  a  perpendicular  direction  :  at  intervals  wo 
riircw  out  some  ballast. — ^The  atmosphere  below  us  wa« 
-'.rcuc^  but  above  us,  it  was  somewhat  cloudy* 

Although 
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Al&ang'h  we  approached  the  sun,  the  beat  deereasod  a*^ 
xre  ascended,  and  we  ciDald  look  at  itfaat  iuioinary  without 
tieing  dazzled.  Wiien  the  Imrometer  'vas  at  14  inches,  it 
speared  to  hccome  fitatiomiiy.— The  tlioranometer  vas 
fit  4 1  degrees  below  Zero.;  the  cold  wa*  not  excessive, 
]|>ut  the  singing  in  my  ears  incrcasejd,  ami  ail  our  Acuities 
l^ieenicd  to  be  pal&ied  by  a  general  jiidisposition*  Havinor 
taken  sot^e  winej  to  »ccrnit  our  strength,  we  threw  out 
fiiore  baUaKt,  the  uiercnry  in  the  barometer  fell  to  1 2^  incbcs. 
At  that  height  the  cold  out  of  the  car  "was  insapportablc^ 
althougli  the  thermometer  was  pnly  one  degree  l>elow  the 
freezing  point.  Wo  were  obliged  ^o  respire  faster,  and 
pur  pulse  beut  with  extreme  rapidity. — ^We  could  scarcely 
^'sist  t!ie  strong  inclination  to  sleep  with  which  we  wem 
seized.  The  blood  rushed  to  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Lhoc^j 
remained  that  ift  had  entered  my  eyes ;  ray  head  was  so 
(gelled  tihat  1  could  Tiot  put  on  my  hat.  In  this  region, 
where  the  ballpon  was  in^^isible  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Ro- 
bertsoii  made  the  follpwrng  ej^pcriments : — 

K  Having  let  a  drop  of  ether  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
It  c^'aj^c^ed  in  fomr  seconds ;  2.  W^  electrified  by  friction 
«rlass  and  sealing-wax.     These  substances  gave  no  signs  of 
electricity  which  could  be  communicated  to  other  bodies. 
The  voltaic  pile,  which,  when  the  balUoon  w;is  set  free  from 
tlie  earth,  acted  with  its  full  force,  gave  only  a  tenth  part 
of  its  electricity  ;  3.  The  dipping  needle  «eemed  to  baie 
lost  its  magnetic  virtue,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  that 
direction  which  it  had  at  the  surface  of  the  earth;    4.  li.\ 
struck  with  ft  hammer  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash.    The 
cxpIo^ion  occasioned  a  qharp  noi^e,  which,  though  not  verv 
stroni:^*  was  insufferable  to  the  eav.     It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  though  t!ie  aeronauts  «pofce  very  loud,  the\ 
ccirld  with  great  difficult)'-  hear  each  other  ;    5.  At  that 
beight  iVIr.  Robertson  was  not  able  to  extract  any  clectricit\ 
from  the  atmospheric  electrometer  and  condeosor;  6.  In 

consequence 


«. 
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consequence  of  a  suggestion  frpm  Professor  Hennbstadt,  of 

Eerlin,  Mr,  Robertson  earned  with  him  two  birds;  the 

rarefaction  of  the  air  killed  on^  of  them ;  the  other  tvas  not 

ible  to  fly  ;  it  hiy  extended  on  its  back,  but  fluttered  with- 

.  ts  wings  ;  f .  Water  began  to  boil  by  iheans  of  a  moderate 

df'prree  of  heat  maintained  with  quicktime ;  ».  According 

to  obserrations  floade^  it  a|>pears  that  the  ciouds  never  rise 

-hove  2000  totses,  and  it  w;t8  only  in  ascending  and.  de^ 

<  (^nding  through  clouds  that  Mr.  Rpbertson  was  able  to 

btain  positive  electricity. 

.'ffi  AccoyNT  ^Mrs.  Mary  Honywood,  who  left  hehini 

her  367  lawful  Descendants. 

[With  her  Portrait.] 

X  HIS  lady,  who  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 

Honywood  family,  in  Kent,  was  born  at  Lenharp  in  that 

",')unty,  about  the  year  1533,  and  was  united  by  marriage 

:cTy  early  in  life  to  "Robert  Honywood,  Esq,  of  Charing, 

1)  the  san^e  county,  who  was  her  only  husband. — She  Mas  a 

v.  idow  44  years ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  at  her  decease, 

.  1  the  93d  year  of  her  age,  on  the  18th  of  May,  in  1620^ 

.'.ough  she  bore  only  16  children,  in  her  own  person  hacj 

lien   lawfully  descended  from  her,  114  grand  children; 

*hat  is  to  say,  ??8  in  the  third  generation,  and  9  in  the 

"oartli ;  making  in  the  whole  367.  Her  long  life  an4  health 

as  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for,  by  the  even  an4 

•'  hristian  temper  of  her  life,  not  being  reckoned  a  restless 

r    censorious  fanatic,    but  a  truly  pious,  resigned,  and 

: writable  Christian ^ — Her  long  course  of  life  and  widow- 

•/od,  9he  at  length  finished,  not  where  she  began  it,  but 

.t    ^larkesball,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  the  dwelling  of 

iric   of  th<)se  numerous  relatives  before  mentioned,  then 

vanting  le^s  th^n  seven  of  a  hundred  years  of  age. — Her 

jjiitidcn   naoie  was  Mary  Waters,  and  her  eldest  son.  Sir 

jiobert  Honywood,  after  her  decease,  paused  a  monument 

;<)  be  erected  to  her  memory,   ^t  Ma^'keshal)  Church,  ii\ 

r\e  coonty  of  Essex  aforesaid, 

A  a  ^  Th^ 
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The  Origin  of  the  Females  exposing  their  Bosoy^ 

When  the  Sicambiii,  a  claii  in  France,  began  to  tc 
and  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  their  women  met  u 
uncovered   their  bosoms,   and  said,  *^  Strike   there, 
cowards !  we  wish  that  you  would  slay  us,  rather  than . . 
pose  us  to  the  disgrace  attendant  on  slavery !"      This  b.  . 
viour,    and  their  reproaches,  raised  the  courage  of  :• 
Sicambrii,  and  alarmed  their  pride:  they  rallied,  retur. 
to  tlie  charge,  repulsed  and  entirely  defeated   the  enei. 
In  commemoration  of  the  share  their  women   had  in : 
honour  of  that  day,  they  were  permitted  to  let  their  bo> 
remain  bare ;  and  thus  this  fashion,  which  still  prev... 
owed  its  orit^in  to  the  undaunted  behaviour  of  their  fen- 
on  that  occasion. 

So  far  respecting  a  stimulus  to  courage,  fro^i  the  sud^^  . 
and  ahiiost  never-failing  presence  of  mind,  inherent  in  i: 
faif  sex  in  al)  ages,  the  good  effects  of  it  were  here  w^ 
sensibly  felt ;  and  had  our  females  •  of  the  present  d .' 
waited  the  dreadful  period  of  a  defeat  from  an  implac*.: 
enemy,  they  would  then  have  done  well,  in  imitating  ti. 
conduct  of  the  Sicambrian  women. — But  imitating  th.; 
prematurely,  and  without  ^  cause,  in  the  exposiure  of  >^ 
modesty  should  conceal ,  has  left  us  almost  destitute  of  a' 
hope  to  be  derived  from  tlieir  assistance  in  the  hoai'  t 
pxtremity.  . 


D]READFUL   EFFECTS    OF    FAMINE. 

IJuring  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1690,  after  the  inhabit:^ 
had  eaten  the  straw  of  their  beds,  old  hides,  &c.  t.'s 
took  up  the  bones  froin  the  church-yards,  ground  tlwu 
and  cat  them.  Upwards  of  1000  persons  died  of  famine,  ^i- 
when  a  search  was  made  in  the  different  religious  hou-t. 
flour,  biscuit,  salt  meat,  and  other  provisions  were  foua  >• 
sufficient  to  support  these  priests  eight  montlis,  procm^^' 
\>y  begging  and  intrigue. — Yet  the  priests  during  this  sic;:^- 
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t^oUld  daily  impose  on  mankind,  by  false  intelligence  and 
vain  hopes ;  the  samp  time  they  vere  meeting  at  every 
step,  infants  expiring  on  the  breasts  of  their  famished 
mothers.^— That  these  men  should  be  thus  insensible,  is  the 
highest  pitch  of  the  most  atrocious  bai'barity. 

The  Duke  de  Nemours,  during  ihis  siege^  going  to  visii 
^ome  posts  towards  St.  MicbaeFs  gate,  met  a  man,  who  said 
in  a  fright,  **  Sir,  dont  go  in  that  street;  I  afn  just  come 
frorri  there — it  is 'full  of  serpents;  I  saw  a  woman  there; 
half  deadt  wliose  iteck  and  hands  were  all  twined  round  with 
ihan^'*  The  Duke  sent  some  of  his  attendants,  who  hastily 
returned  and  confirmed  the  account  given  him. 


•  RICHARD  JO^;   THE   STRONG   MAN   OF   KENT. 
[Cothmunkated  by  J — s  Ji— — n.] 

1  HiS'i'eniarkable  porsoni  was  born  May  2,'  1675,  at  St; 
Lawrence,  a  small  village,  one  mile  from  Ramsgate ;  and 
'lied  May  18^  1742,  aged  61  years;  and  lies  buried  irt 
St.  Peter's  church-yard^  on  the  south-side  of  the  churchy 
T  ivelve  miles  from  Margate. 

During  the  reign  of  WiJliani  the  Third;  he  enjoyed 
such  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  hh  uncdmtnon  feattf 
of  strength^  tliat  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  English 
Scimpson ;  and  his  repu^tion  was  so  much  increased  in 
1 G99,  that  his  portrait  was  engraved,  together  with  a  re- 
presentation of  several  of  his  amazing  performances  $ 
Hinong  which  are  Iiis  pirlling  against  a  strong  horse,  break- 
ing a  rope  capably  of  holding  95  cwt.^  and  Hfting  to  the 
ntuount  of  2,200  lbs. 


STRANGE  SUBSTANCES  FOUND  IN  THE  rtUMA^^  BODY. 

Among  the  wonders  of  nature;  of  which  it  is  still  verv 
rlitlicult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account,  these  will  brf 
'.'ound  not  the  least.  We  have,  therefore,  collected  several,' 
:  s  deserving  a  place  in  this  ScieiUiJic  Museum. 

A  u  a  2  tfi 


360  sfRAKC$£  iiStsrAvtti  totiND 

Iti  February  1S03,  a  cliild  of  Jona^n  and  EKzabetli 
White,  living  at  Mrs.  Hoklen's,  in  the  West  Pallant, 
ChkhtMier^  having  tbcf  eare  of*  its  itfiant  stickling  brother, 
aged  six  momthft,  whilst  in  the  cradle,  put  to  its  nouth  a 
two-bladed  knife,  with  a  horn  or  boac  handle  (for  dlM  pre- 
lient  appearance  of  the  evacuated  fn^ivaents  do  not  warrant 
either  coQGluaian)i  which  the  infiuit  Bwalkiwed  with  some 
pain,  but  with  nor  ^consequent  dangerousr  s3rmptoins. — It 
(ioes  not  appoar  that  medical  assistance  took  plac:e,  but 
only  that  eastor<oil  was  recommended  and  given,  also 
poppy-watci'  by  the  mother,  as  a  narcoticr^-The  infant'i 
linen  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  iron-mould,  and  o!) 
May  24,  (three  months  after  the  accident)  the  shortc>t 
blade  was  evacuated  in  a  veivy  corroded  and  diminishcii 
state  5  and  on  June  16,  one  half  or  side  of  the  handle  M*a^ 
cast  up  in  a  doubled,  but  not  softened  state,  which,  upoi^ 
titt^mpting  to  straiten,  was  broken  in  two  at  the  riret-.faolcs ; 
a  piece  of  iron  was  at  the  same  time  cast  up,  (probably 
the  liring  iron)  much  conceded.  Northing  niore  appearc<i 
tmtil  Sunday  July  25,  when  one  of  the  blades  came  away. 
eorrddeil  but  not  diminidied.' — Fourtidy,  on  Wednesday 
tiie  1 1th  itistant,  the  iron  hack-pieoe  was  cast  up,  in  a  ]c^* 
corroded  or  diimnished  stale  than  the  others ;  this  mea- 
sured near  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  is  at  one  end  ai 
pointod  as  ^  common  paeking«ne6dle.**-The  whole  instru- 
pient  thus  appears  to  have  come  away  at  the  above  four 
times,  except  the  rivets,  which^  it  is  presumed,  are  either 
become  dissolved  or  escaped  inspection.—- The  chalybeate 
property  has  not  only  shewn  itself  upon  the  infantas  linen, 
but  even  wood  which  the  faeces  have  touched,  hasineffacc- 
ably  received  tlie  iron-mould  stain.  The  child  isdescribcJ 
as  having  suffered  much' pain,  particularly  near  the  tinK^k 
tif  the  several  voidings  taking  place. — It  has  rather  an 
emaciated  appeai'ance,  and  has  much  loatlied  its  food. — It 
has  been  suckled  oucc  each  day  since  the  accident,  but  ij 

now 
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now  liiore  at  the  breait,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  ex« 
|ject  ks  full  recoTery.  Tlie  above  principal  points  are 
trom  the  notes  of  a  practitioner,  who  has  occasionally 
(only)  seen  the  infant ,  and  who  is  in  possession  o£  some  of 
the  above  extraordinary  vestiges  ;  the  mother  keeping  the 
remainder.  The  knife  must  have  been  full  three  inches 
long,  and  was  of  the  sort  attached  to  pocket-books. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  1720,  a  country-woman  of  Tomta 
(a  village  within  the  bishopric  of  Warmia),  aged  about 
47  years,  felt  herself  iiicoinnioded  at  her  stomach ;  and 
^vas  desirous  of  exciting  vomition  by  means  of  the  handle 
of  a  knife,  which  she  introduced  into  her  thrOB.U-^jJoSar^ 
tunately  she  introduced  at  too  <ar.'-"The  blade  slipped  out 
of  lier  hand,  the  knife  fell  into  her  thiroat*  Her  efforts  to 
withdraw  only  increased  the  eviL  Throe  days,  however^ 
went  by^  before  she  suffered  any  pain :  on  the  fourth  she 
bejfan  to  feel  pain  near  her  navel,  and  soon  after  the  point 
of  tiie  knife  hurt  her  right  side«  The  evil  increasing  day 
by  day,  her  husband  curried  her  on  the  10th  of  July  to 
llastenboorgh,  where  she  was  put  into  the  hatuls  of  aa 
able  surgeon,  a«Kl  of  Hubner,  a  physician. 

At  first,  these  jMractitieners  distinguishes!  the  point  of 
the  knife  which  appeared  to  be  four  fingers  to  the  right  of 
the  navel,  and  at  two  fingers  above  it,  where  it  caused  a 
little  red  tumour.  The  first  application  was  that  of  ar 
catajdasm  of  emollient  herbs,  which  they  renewed  the  nesct 

dav- 

At  this  period,  remarking  that  a  quantity  of  pus  had  ac- 
ctiinnlatcd  under  the  tumour,  they  resolved  to  make  ail 
incision  without  delay ;  and  accordingly  prepared  the 
piiticnt  by  cordials ;  and,  by  the  application  of  a  plastef 
into  the  composition  of  which  there  entered  powdered 
loadstone :  but  Hubner,  who  had  little  confidence  in  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  this  plaster,  employed  the  loadstone  in 
mass  when  he  approached  the  tumour,  frnwicdiatcly,  as 
was  remarked  by  all  the  assistants^  the  skin  became  dis- 
tended^ 
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tended)  the  point  of  the  knife  making  an  onbrt  toapproarli 
the  loadstone,  and  the  pain  of  the  patient  consequently  in 
creased.  At  lengthy  after  having  bound  hor  to  aplank,  in 
8  standing  posture^  they  proceeded  to  the  incision,  whicli 
Hnbn^r  chbse  to  perform  biniself.  He  began  by  makin'^ 
a  little  opening  in  the  skin  and  nfiuscles.  Afterwards, 
more  distinctly  perceiving  the  point  of  the  knife,  he  vu- 
largcd  the  opening,  and  extended  it  to  the  peritoneum.  >- 
There  issued  about  a  spoonful  of  pus^  nyingled  with  blood  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  the  blade  of  the  knifr, 
which  was  extracted  ivith  forceps.  The  operation  took 
about  the  time^  says  the  author,  of  saying  the  Zo/r/V 
Prayci\    The  incision  was  closed  and  properly  dressed. 

With  regard  to  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  which  th*- 
knife  had  pierced,  n6  other  preOatition  was  taken  than  that 
of  ordermg  a  very  strict  regimen,  which,-  for  the'  firBt  day, 
consisted  in  a  decoction  of  vulnerary  herbs  and  two  Iuni[)s 
of  balsamic  sugar;  On  the  24th  of  July,  the- wound  bcinit^ 
entirely  healed,  and  the  patient  judging  herself  sufficiently 
restored,  she  was  sent  back  to  her  village.  On  the  2cl  of 
August,  she  was  visited  by  Hubner,  who  found  her,  not 
only  in  good  lipirits  and  health,  but  strong  enough  to  carrv 
two  pails  of  water. — The  moticn  of  the  carriage  had  dono 
her  harm.  On  her  arrival  she  had  been  obliged  to  takr* 
to  her  bed ;  but  she  had  almost  immediately  recovered  I 
faerselfw  The  knife  which  had  been  extracted  from  her, 
the  assured  him  was  seven  inches  in  length.  The  stay  it 
had  made  inherstomaoh  had  in  no  degree  injured  tin 
blade,  which  had  only  become  black.  Before  the  makin;! 
^  the  incision^  the  patient  had  frequent  eructations,  iu^ 
taste  of  which  resembled  that  of  hartshorn,*  of  which  sii in- 
stance the  handle  was  made.  This  narrativc.dcmon&trau:. 
that  we  must  not  wholly  believe  the  aphorism  of  Hippo. 
crates ;  asserting,  that  '^  It  is  mortal  to  be  pierced  in  thr 
bladder,  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  certain  o^ 

the  lesser  iatestines,  or  the  liver  J' 
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4  full  aruL auihenilc  Account  of  tht  strange  andmysterm^ 
Affair  between  Mary  Sqvires/  a  Gipsy,  and  Eliza* 
BETH  Canning  ;  who  swore  she  was  robbed  and  conjine($ 
bif  the  Gipsy  till  she  was  almost  starved;  for  which  the 
Gipsy  receive^  sentence,  of  Deaths  but  was  afterward^, 
pardoned  by  his  Majesty  George  11^ 

With  a  particular  Account  qf  both  the  Trials^  <md  vamuf  Papers,  and  Per»ong 
toko  interested  themselves  in  that  popular  Event, 

It  is  Dot  less  strange  than  true,  though  during  the  years  1753  and  1754,  the 
press  literally  groaned  with  publications  for  and  against;  the  then  celebrated 
i'^lizabeth  Canning ;  and  notwithstanding  almost  every  person,  public  or 
j^rivate,  was  iiUerested  in  her  behalf,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  declaring 
their  sentiments  upon  her  affairs.  Yet,  ^t  the  present  period,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  procuring  the  various  publications  concerning  it,  under-  a  moat 
enormous  price  j  an4  after  all,  these  publications  are  so  uncommonly  scarce, 
^ad  out  of  print^  as  hardly  to  be  met  with,  at  any  price  whatever. 

To  rescue  articles  thus  scarce  and  valuable  from  oblivion,  especially  when 
they  refer  to  any  remarkable  Characters,  ancient  or  modern,  has,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  particular  province  of  Kiaov'^  Museum  ;  we  therefore  flatter 
ourselves,  that  our  readers  will  iind  a  singular  gratification  in  being  now  made- 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  a  case,  which  after  puzzling  the  wisest 
heads  in  the  nation  for  some  years,  still  remain^  a  j^ystery,  as  it  were  in 
dciiance  of  all' the  zeal,  the  labour  and  ability  bestowed  upon  its  investijgation. 
What  we  have  hinted  about  zeal,  and  a  strong  party-spirit  in  this  affair  of 
Elizabeth  Canning,  can'  be  well  attested  by  many  aged  persons  still  living.— 
Besides, 'the  whole  series  of  (he  British  History  does  not  afford  but  two  soli- 
tary instances  of  au  insult  put  upon  a  Judi^e  or  supfeme  Magistrate  3  of  which 
that  of  the  enraged  populace  in  favour  oi  Betty  Canning,  is  one ;  Sir  Crisp 
Gascoigne*'  being  then  assaulted  on  his  way  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the 
f>ther,  is  the  striking  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne,  his  namesake,  while  uj-on 
I  he  Bench,  by  Henry  V.,  then  Prince  of  Wales.     Party-spirit,  however, 
<lid  not  rest  there,  private  families  were  divided  as  the  people  then  termed 
it    into  Canaanites  and  Egyptians \    and  it  was  then  as  common  for  theia 
to  ask  one  another  "  who  they  were  for,**  as  it  was  aftcr\yards  to  ask  a  similar 
t question  about  Wilkes  and  Liberty!- 

'Jhc  popularity  of  Canning  at  this  time  was  also  increased  by  Oratory  \\\>u- 
\cy\  taking  the  matter  up,  at  his  Oratory  near  Newport  Market,  where  he 
Jf^adc'd  her  adversaries  with  all  the  invectives  his  genius  and  volubility  sup- 
j)Uod  him  with.   Her  enemies,  and  consequently  the  friends  of  the  Gipsy,  in- 

*  In  this  instance  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  outrage,  as  they 

t/!oke  his  Lordshlp*s  coach  windows,  and  even  threatened  his  life. 
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creased  after  the  firi^t  trial ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  enquiries  laid  betorc  rhr 
Xin^»  he  referred  the  whole  to  the  Attorney  and  5olidtor-GoneraI,  Sir  Dtr<t« 
ky  Rld«r  and  tha  late  £arl  Manilkkl,  then  WiUlam  Murray,  K»q. ;  who. 
•wAinf  that  the  weight  of  eTiclencc  wm  in  favour  of  the  Oip«y»  she  received  .\ 
free  pardon.  It  now  being  EliuiUoth  Canntn|{V  turn  to  be  proacciit«d^  >;he 
wai  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  May  1,  1754,  and  charged  with 
wUful  and  corrupt  perjury.  The  trial  la«tcd  lercndays;  when  the  aiibi  ot 
absence  of  Mary  Squires  being  proved,  by  one  of  the  moit  extraordinary  chains 
of  evidence  ever  produced,  Camiing  vfafl  found  guilty,  andMntence^  to  tevcn 
years  trannportation.  Dr.  Hill  wrote  firit  in  her  (kvour^'Harry  Fielding  on 
tli«  contrary  ^  and  even  Allan  Ramsay  in  Scotland,  U  Mid  to  bav«  engagod  in 
ihe  controversy,  under  a  fictious  name.  In  fine,  96  ptm^leu,  d:c.  wmo  pub- 
lished ^ro  and  co»,  and  CuonlMg  ended  her  life  in  Aaierica ;  where,  U  It  said. 
iho  married  a  plauler  of  qpulence,  and  a  Quaker  hy  proCess^D. 


Y¥%  now  proceed  to  the  narrfttive ;  Elisabeth  Camiing 
was,  as  she  swoi'c,  forcibly  seized  upon  in  the  evening  of 
the  Ist  of  January  1753  ;  and  as  she  further  said,  b}*  twt^ 
inen,  who  met  with  her  in  the  quarters  of  MoorfieUin, 
about  ten  oVlock,  nearly  opposite  Bethlehem  Gate ;  who, 
fkfter  robbing  her  of  half  a  guinea  in  gold  and  three  shil- 
lings in  silver,  of  her  hat,  gown  and  apron,  violently 
dragged  her  into  a  gravel-walk  that  leads  down  to  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem  Hospital ;  about  the  middle  of  which, 
one  of  the  men,  after  threatening  to  do  for  her,  gave  he: 
t^  violent  blow  with  his  fist  on  the  right  temple,  that  thro\\ 
her  into  a  fit,  and  entirely  deprived  her  of  her  senses. — 
These  fits,  she  says»  she  hath  been  aceustomed  to;  tiint 
they  were  fu'st  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a*  eieling  on  her 
head  ;  that  tliey  are  apt  lo  return  upon  her  whenever  sh. 
is  frightened,  and  tlmt  they  sometimes  continue  for  six  or 
seven  hours ;  that  when  sljo  came  to  herself,  sJie  perceive  J 
that  two  men  were  hurrying  her  along  in  a  large  road-wn^  ^ 
find  that  in  a  little  time  after  she  was  recovered,  she  a^;i 
able  to  walk  alone;  however,  they  still  contiimed  to  \ni\\ 
and  drag  her  along  ;  that  she  was  so  intimidated  by  thcii 
^sage,  that  she  (\urst  not  call  out,  nor  even  speak  to  them ; 

tlr«» 
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iu  ^bout  half  an  hour  after  tberecov^  of  ber  sei^sei^ 
'  carried  .her  inta^n  bouae^  wW^  she  naw  in  the  kitchen , 
>\d  gipsy  woman  i^nd  two  yoaag  wonnp  i  that  the  <^. 
)y  woQMMi  took  hoM  .of  her  by  th^  b^nd*  wd  fstismwA 

(ive  her  ftne  cjoihes  if  i^  iKmld  go  Uieir  way  i  which 
session  she  imderalbandiiig  to  merni  tfa^  bjseomng  ii  ppo« 
nte,  she  utterly  re&aed  to  compty  with ;  Dpion  wMeh. 
old  gipsy  woman  took  ak^fe  out  of  a  drawer,  md  qMI 
stays  off  this  £lt2aiieth  Cmuog,  and  took  Xhtm  aWay : 
oi  her »  at*  wbieh  time  one  of  the  men  hkewise  took  off 
r  cap,  and  then  both  the  mien  went  away  $  that  hood. 
er  they  were  gone,  and  about  an  hour  aibcrshe  had  bee9 
the  hoofiey  the  old  gipsy  woman  forced  fanr  up  an  oidr 
ir  of  stairs,  and  pt^shed  her  into  a  back  room  like  a  hay- 
t,  without  any  furniture  whatsoever  in  the  same,  and 
ere  locked  her  up,  threatening  that  if  she  made  the  least 
lise  or  disturbance,  the  old  gipsy  woman  would  come  up 
kd  cut  her  throat,  and  then  fastened  the  dpor  on  the  outt 
de  and  went  away, — She  says,  that  when  it  was  day-light, 
pon  her  looking  round  to  see  in  what  dismal  place  she  wai^ 
mfined,  she  discovered  a  large  black  jug,  with.the  ne<^ 
tuch  broken,    filled  with  water,  and  several  pieces  df 
read,  amounting  to  about  the  (][uantity  of  a  quartern  loef, 
mattered  on  the  floor,  where  w^s  likewise  a  small  parcel 
f  hay,    Iu  this  room  she  says  she  continued  TTom  that 
ime  till  about  ha)f  an  hour  after  four  of  the  clock  in  the 
iftemoon  of  Monday  'the  29th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
lanuary,  being  in  all  27  days  and  upwards,  without  any 
)ther  sustenance  than  the  aforesaid  bread  and  wat^,  ex^ 
:ept  one  sdiall  minced  pye  which  she  had  in  her  pocket, 
i^'hich  sbo  was  carrying  home  as  a  present  to  her  tittle  Wo- 
ther*-— She  likewise  says,  that  she  had  som^  part  of  this  , 
provision  remaining  on  the  Friday  before  she  made  her 
escape,  which  she  did  by  breaking  out  at  a  window  of  the 
room  Qr  loit  in  which  she  was  confined,  and  whence  hav- 
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ing  escaped^  she  got  back  to  her  friends  in  London^  in 
about  six  hoursi  in  a  most  weak  and  miserable  condition , 
being  almost  starved  to  death,  and  without  ever  once  stop* 
ping  at  any  house  or  place  by  the  way.**— She  likewise  sajs, 
that  during  her  whole  confinement  no  person  ever  camo 
near  her  to  ask  her  any  question  whatever,  nor  did  she 
aee  any  belonging  to  the  house  more  than  once,  when  one 
of  the  women  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  that 
she  herself  was  afraid  to  call  or  speak  to  any  one* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  6th  of  January  1753,  tlic 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Daihf  Advertiser  ; 
viz. — **  Whereas  Elizabeth  Canning  went  from  her  friends 
between  Hounsditch  and  Bishopsgate,  on  Monday  last, 
the  1st  instant,  between  nine  and  ten  o^ clock  :-^Whoever 
can  give  any  account  where  she  is,  shall  have  Two  Guineas 
Reward,  to  be  paid  by  Mrs,  Canning,  a  Sawyer,  in  Alder- 
manbury  Postern ;  which  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
her  mother.*— She  is  fresh-coloured,  pitted  with  th^  small- 
pox, has  a  high  foreliead,  light  eye-brows,  about  five  feet 
high,  eighteen  years  of  age,  weU-set,  had  on  a  masquerade 
purple  stuff  go wp,  a  blapk  petticoat,  a  white  chip  hat, 
bound  round  with  green,  a  white  apron  and  handkerchief, 
blue  stockings,  and  leather  shoes, 

**  NotCy  It  is  supposed  she  was  forcibly  taken  away  bv 
some  evil-di^poscd  person,  as  she  was  heard  to  sliriek  put 
-  in  a  hackney-coach  in.Bishopsgate-str^et. — If.  the  coach- 
man remembers  any  thing  of  the  affair,  by  giving  an  ac- 
count as  above,  he  shall  be  haqdspniely  rcwai'ded  for  his 
trouble," 

Upon  this  advertisement,  Dr.  Hill,  a  writer  on  the  sUlf 
of  the  gipsy,  thus  remarks  \—r^^  Wiiy  supposed  to  ,be  taken 
forcibly  awfiy  P-^^Ar^  these  transactions  common  ?  or  wai* 
there  any  thing  in  the  present  case  to  authorise  such  un 
imagination? — To  what  purpose  should  she  be  forctMi 
away!-^Sh<;  is  nothapdsome;  so  that  the  design  CQvM 
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hot  be  updn  her  petson ;  and  certai£ily  the  dress  that  is 
described  so  largely,  could  not  tempt  any  one  to  carry  her 
olf  to  rob  her ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  for  that  might  have 
been  done  where  she  was  seized ;  nay,  and  in  the  latter 
accounts  we  are  told  it  was  done  there. 

"  Who  heard  her  shriek  ?  or  what  is  become  of  the 
Jiackney-coach  part  of  the  story ;  no  syllable  has  been 
since  uttered  of  it.  Who  should  know  the  voice  of  a  ser- 
vant of  no  consideration,  calling  in  a  strange  part  of  the 
town  firom  a  coach  ? — ^What  must  the  ruffians  have  beett 
doing;  who  suifered  her  to  shriek;  or  who. that  heard 
such  a  voice,  and  did,  or  that  did  not  know  the  persoUf 
would  not  have  stopped  the  carriage  ?-<«How  came  he, 
who  heard  so  much,  not  to  call  persons  to  assist  him?-^ 
There  are  enough  in  the  streets  at  ten  o'clock ;  or,  where's 
the  coachman  ?  for  coaches  do  not  drive  themselves,  and 
certainly  he  might  be  found  to  justify  the  story. 

**  If  a  coach  carried  her,  where  therefore  is  the  driver 
of  it  ?  or,  if  she  was  dragged  along,  how  did  the  people, 
who  were  taking  all  this  pains,  and  running  all  this  hazard, 
to  no  sort  of  purpose,  get 'her  undiscovered  through  the 
turnpikes  ?**  And  he  supposes  that  this  was  a  preparative 
for  all  that  followed,  and  inserted  on  purpose  to  prepare 
the  pubUc  to  receive  her  story.  But  some  of  these  parti- 
culars in  the  advertisement  were  accounted  for  on  the 
late  trial. 

However  this  Mas,  Elizabeth  Canning,  the  mother, 
having  a  very  good  character,  and  being  well  esteemed 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  has  lived  for  many  years, 
andthe^irl  having  aj ways  bore  a  goal  reputation,  and 
being  no  more  than  eighteen,  the  neighbours  interested 
themselves  greatly  in  the  poor  woman's  misfortune,  and 
promised  to  contribute  to  a  larger  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  girl,  which  was  accordingly  advertised,  and  every 
other  method  that  could  be  thought  of,  put  in  practice, 
but  without  gaining  the  least  intelligence  of  what  was  be- 

£  b  b  2  ,      coaie 
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come  of  the  girl.  No  pkde  was  left  unsearched  by  tlir 
afflicted  mother;  even  gaols  and  hospitals  were  not  omit- 
ted, le$t  peradventure  some  mistake  or  accident  might 
have broughther  daugliter  into  one  or  other  of  them  ;  but 
all  in  vain,  and  week  after  week  rolled  on  in  this  miser- 
^  ^ble  state  of  suspense,  withbiit  the  least  news  of  the  girl, 
till  the  2^  day  of  January,  when  she  returned  to  her 
mother^s  house  about  ten  o^clock  at  night,  in  a  most  fright- 
fill  and  miserable  condition,  and  gave  the  account  We  have 
just  stated. 

.     We  now  proceed  td  relate  what  followed   the  girl's 
..coming  home.     Her  absence  had  made  so  much  noise, 
I  and  appeared  so  unaccountable,  that  as  $oon'  as  the  ucms 
of  her  being  returned  was  known,  a  great  many  people 
went  to  her  mother's  house  to  see  and  talk  ^dth  her  ;  but 
'her  weak  condition  would  not  permit  her  to  answer  a  great 
many  questions.     In  answer  to  the  general  enquiry,  if  she 
could  not  tell  where  she  had  been,  she  answered  that  it 
.was  somewhere  upon  the  Hertford  Road^  because  slie  had 
seen  the  coachmar^  who  used  to  carry  her  mistress  to  Hert- 
ford, go  by,  and  that  she  had  once  heard  the  name  ut 
Wills  or  Wells  mentioned  in  the  house  : — Upon  this  some 
of  those  who  came  to  see  her^  said,  "  It  must  certainly 
be  Mother  Wells,  at  Enfield  Wash,  a  house  of  very  ill- 
fame/'     This  appearing  probable  to  her  friends|  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  who  were  present,  it  was  determined 
that  the  giri,  though  in  a  most  weak  condition^  should  go 
before  the  sitting  alderman,  and  make  affidavit  of  the  aflair, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  the  apprehending  of 
Mother  Wells.     Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  January,  the 
girl  was  carried  before  him,  and  her  deposition  taken  ;  in 

* 

which  she  declared,  the  room  she  was  confined  in  was  a 
darkish  little  square  room  ;  that  she  lay  upon  the  board?, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  room  except  a  grate  with 
a  gown  in  it^  and  that  there  was  a  picture  over  the 
chimney. 
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Tills  account  di&ring  in  m»no  circumstances  from  what 
:s)ie  depoftsed  afterwards^  «Dd  from  what  the  room  waa 
found  to  be,  (especially  in  regard  to  the  dimenbioiu,  h 
being  80  fieet  long,  «nd  only  9  broad ;  and  in  respect  to 
her  Jjiog  on  the  boards,  for  she  had  said  at  first  that  there 
was  hay  in  the  rooo^  and  has  deposed  the  same  on  oath 
since,)  has  bi^^i  strongly  aliedged  against  Iter,  as  a  proc^ 
of  her  whole  stc»ry  betog  false : — ^But  on.  the  other  side  it 
is  said,  that  as  the  girl  was  extremely  fitintioid  weak  stt 
tlie  time  .of  this  examinataon^  as  there  was  a  great  number 
c>{'  persons  pretaent,  so  dbat  eren  the  .alderman  himself 
owned  on  the  late  trial,  th^t  he  did  not  know  how  Mother 
\\'elk*B  name  oame  to  be  put  down  in  the  warrant  he  signed 
I  or  apprehending  her,  as  biehig  the  jierson  who  bad  cift 
Canning^s  stars  ofT^  Jie  not  remembering  that  the  girl  evdr 
nientioued  hef  name ;  considering  all  these  circuiiistances, 
t  iose  persofis  that  espouse  her  cause  say,  that  the  diiferencse 
wiiich  was  in  her  depositkui  at  this  time,  might  probably 
arise  from  the  mistake  of  tlic  clerk,  who  took  it  amidst  the 
talk  ai  so  many  persons*  ,  A  warcaut  being  granted  by  the 
alderman*  it  was  resolved  that  the  girl  should  be  carried 
ciown  in  a  coach  the  next  day.  and  several  of  her  friends 
'.greed  to  accompany  her  on  horseback;  among  which 
\-.'ere  Mr.  Lyon,  her  master  wlipni  she  lived  with,  Mr* 
NVintlcbury,  with  whom  she  had  lived  before,  Mr.  Nash^ 
Mr.  Hage,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr»  Adiimson,  Mr.  Skerret,  Mr$. 
Woodward,  and  several  others  of  her  neighbours  and  ac« 
o'laintance.  When  they  came  down,  the  giii  was  first  car* 
ricd  out  of  the  coach  in  a  man's  arms  into  the  kitchen  of 
Mother  Wells's  house,  and  set  on  the  dresser,  where  dhe 
.'.  enied  very  faint  ^nd  ill ;  u{>o:k  wiiich  her  master,  Lyon, 
\j'.d  her  not  be  frightened,  for  she  was  among  friends,  but 
at  the  same  time  charged  her  to  be  sure  not  to  swear 
a  ijy  thing  r^uhly ,  but  to  be  quite  certain  before  she  fixed 
upon  any  one«  She  was  then  curried  u^o  the  parlour,  wt»:e 

Mother 
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Mother  WcHa  thd  gip^yi  her  Bbti  and  daughter,  Vcrhio 
Hall  and  Judith  Natus,  were  undei^  the  care  of  an  ofiiiH  r, 
ivho  had  apprehended  them  early  in  tlie  morning*  jV 
•oon  as  she  was  brought  into  the  roonoij  the  girl  pitchiMl 
upon  the  gipsy  as  the  person  who  had  out  her  stays  oi)« 
and  said  that  Lttcy  Squires  and  Vertue  Hall  stood  by  ;  n . 
to  Mother  Wells,  she  said  that  she  did  not  know  she  IkkI 
ever  seen  her  before,  and  she  could  not  say  any  thing  as  t<i 
George  Squires}  howeveri  they  were  all  put  in  a  r:nt 
together^  and  carried  before  Justice  Tyshemakor.  Befon 
they  came  hitlieri  George  SquircSi  the  gipsy's  son,  havin*; 
got  his  great  coat  on^  the  girl|  as  soon, as  she  saw  him  h(  - 
fore  the  Justice,  said  he  then  looked  much  more  like  oni*  oi 
tliemen  who  had  robbed  her  in  Moortields  \  however,  sIm* 
would  not  swear  against  him,  so  that  the  justice  di8char«;(  d 
him  and  the  rest,  except  the  gipsy  and  Mother  Wells,  our 
of  wliom  he  committed  to  prison^  as  being  swore  agniI1^l 
by  the  girl  for  robbing  her  of  her  stays^  and  the  other  (or 
keeping  a  disorderly  house. 

But  before  the  sessions  came  on^  that  they  were  to  iwlf 
ihcir  trial  at,  the  friends  of  Canning  thought  they  shonM 
be  able  to  go  more  to  the  bottom  of  the  ailuir,  by  a])pn - 
bending  Vertue  Hall,  who  was  a  servant  in  Mother  Wolls\ 
house;  they  therefore  applied  to  Justice  Fielding,  wJio, 
upon  Canning's  making  an  information  upon  onth  bci'otv 
him,  granted  a  warrant  for  apprehending  Vcrtuo  Hall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  some  disagreentent  betwc^cn 
tliLs  information  of  Canning's,  sworn  before  Justice  VwU\ 
ing,  with  that  made  before  the  alderman,  and  likrwis/ 
with  wimt  she  deposed  on  the  trial  of  the  gipsy,  which  ^^.l^ 
one  of  the  main  foundations  of  the  indictment  brou^;lii 
against  her  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

Vertue  Hall,  who  first  became  a  witness  in  her  favour, 
and  afterwards  wished  to  recant,  also  deposed  before  Jn^ 
tice  Fielding,  tlmt  on  Tuesday  the  3d  day  of  Juminry  hi  i 
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>&\st,  about  four  of  the  clock  in  tlie  morning,  a  young 
votnan,  whose  name  she  since  heard  is  Elizabeth  Canningi 
vats  brought  (without  any  gown,  hat  or  apron  on,)  to  the* 
louse  of  one  Susannah  Wells,  of  Enfield  Wash,  widowj 
3y  two  men,  thp  name  of  one  of  whom  is  John  Squires, 
:  he  reputed  son  of  one  Mary  Squires,  an  old  gipsy  woman, 
ivho  then,  and  some  little  time  before,  had  lodged  at  the 
bouse  of  the  said  Susannah  Wells,  but  the  name  of  the 
other  of  the  said  two  men,  she  knows  not,  never  having 
seen  him  before  or  since  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge. — 
"When  Elizabeth  Canning  wasf  brought  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  said  Wells's  house,  there  were  present  the  said  Mary 
Squires,    John  Scjuires,    the  man  unknown,    Katharine 
Squires,  the  reputed  daughter  of  the  said  Mary  Squires, 
and  herself,  and  she  does  not  recollect  that  any  one  else 
Avas  in  tiie  said  kitehen  at  that  time. — ^That  immediately 
upon  Elizabeth  Canning  being  brought  in,  John  Squires 
said,    ♦*  Here,  jMfother,  take  this  girl ;"   words  to  that 
effect !  and  Mary  Squires  asked  him  where  they  had  brought 
her  from  J  John  said  from  Moorfields,  and  told  his  said 
mother  that  they  had  taken  her  gown,  apron,  hat,  and  half 
a  guinea  from  her. — Whereupon  Mary  Squires  took  hold 
of  Elizabeth  Canning's  hand,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
jTo  their  way,  or  words  to  that  <jffect  5  and  upon  her  answer- 
ing no,  Mary  Squires  took  a  knife  out  of  the  drawer  of 
the  dresser  in  the  kitchen,  and  cut  the  Iqcc  of  Elizabeth 
Canning's  stays,  took  them  from  her,  and  hung  them  on 
the  back  of  a  cbair,  and  the  said  man  unknown,  topk  the 
rap  off  Canning's  head,  and  then  with  John  Squires,  went 
out  of  doors  with  it, — Quickly  after  they  were  gone,  Mary" 
Squires  pushed  Elizabeth  Canning  along  the  kitchen,  to« 
ward9  and  up  a  pair  of  a  stairs  leading  into  a  large  back- 
,  room,  like  a  hayloft,  called  the  workshop,  where  there 
was  some  bay ;  and  whilst  she  was  so  pushing  her  towards 
Ithe  stiurs,   Susaimah  Wells  pame  into  the  kitchen,  and 

asked 
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asked  what  she  was  going  to'pii^  the  girl  up  stairs  for 

Mary   Squire*  answered,    '*  What  is  it  to  you  ? — You 

bare  no  business  with  her."     About  two  howt^  i^ier,  a 

.  caanlity  of  water  in  an  old  broken-moutbed  larg«  black 

^ng»  ^4&  carried  up  the  s^id  stairs^  and  put  down  upon 

the  floor ;  j^n(\  ^oon  after  Elizabeth  Canning  was  so  put 

into  the  said  workshop  ;  John  Squires  returned  again  into 

the  kitchen,  pnd  took  the  stays  fi-om  off  the  chairs,  aiid 

went  away  with  tlie  same,  and  in  about  an  bourns  time  re- 

lomed,  aiKl  went  into  the  parlovir  with  the  said  Susatirmh 

Welt ;  who  said  to  her,  "  Vertue,  the  gipsy  man  has 

been  tdling  me  that  bis  mother  liad  cut  the  girl's  (meanins: 

the  said  Elizabeth  CanniagV).  dtays  off  b^r  baqk ;"'  ami 

further  paid,^  ^^  I  desire  yov  wil)  t^ot  make  a  clack  of  it, 

for  fear  it  should  b^  blown/*   And  from  the  time  ef  Eliza- 

l^th  Canning  b^ing  so  confined  in  the  loornixig  of  the  said 

second  day  pf  Jann^ry,  in  m^^nner  as  aforesaid,  si^  \ias 

not  missed,  or  discovered  to  have  escapedi  until  Wedn&»- 

day  the  31st  day  of  the  sanie  month  of  Jjtnaary,  as  she 

verily  believes ;  that  to  the  best  of  her  r^oUection  and 

belief^  she  was  the  person  that  first  oiitssed  EUzabetb  Can* 

iiing  thereout.    And  th^  said  Susannah  Welk  b^^rboured 

pt)d  continued  Mary  Squires  in  h^r  aforess^  house,  from 

file  time  of  Mavy  Squires  lobbing .  Elizabeth  Canning  of 

ier  stays,  until  Thursday  the  1st  d^y  of  February  la^t 

|]^t,  when   Sus^nah  WeUs,  Sar^h  her  daugliter,  Mary 

Squires^  Jolm  Squires^  bis  two  sisters  Katharine  and  Mary 

Squires^  Fprtun^  N^tus»  and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  ttHs  in* 

formant^   were  apprehended,  and  carried  before  Justice 

Tysbeniaker»-?rAud  ti^t  Fortune  Natus,    Und  Sarati   his 

V'ife,  to  the  best  of  her  belief,  have  lodged  in^  the  houM- 

pf  Susannah  Wells,  about  e]evci\  weeks  next  before  Mon- 

j^ay  the  5th  day  of  February  insta,nt,  and  continued  lyini; 

there  until  Thursday;  when  all,  except  Susanncih  Wells 

9^  M^y  Sc^uires,  wen;  dis^^harged,  a^d  tben  that  (^eoinp:, 

tho 
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die  9Md  Fqrtune  Natus  and  Sarah  his  wife,  laid  up  in  th^ 
said  workshop  ^^bere  the  said  Elizabeth  Canning  had  beeu 
pouline4 : .  so  that  a$»  this  informant  understood,  it  might 
be  preteaded  that  they,  hfid  lain  in  the  said  workshop  for 
all  the  time  they  bad  lodged  in  the  said  Susannah  Wells'^ 
houae,  &c.  &c» 

The  next  day  ap  advertisement  appeared  in  the  news^ 
papers,  pffering  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  for  taking  of  John 
Squires,  the  gipsy  son,  {^nd  ten  poun4s  for  taking  his.  act 
complice.  Nothing  very  material  happened  in  the  ai£ur 
after  this,  (except  that  the  gipsy  engaged  an  attorney  tq 
undertake  her  pause,  and  subpoena  several  witne3ses  ii| 
her  behalf)  till  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  be-# 
gau  on  Wednesday  the  21st  of  February  1753,  where  the 
gipsy  find  Mother  Wells  were  indicted.  What  passed 
there,  accordii^g  to  the  sessions  paper,  was  as  follows, 
the  substance  of  which  was  read  in  Court  at  the  late  trial : 

♦<  Mary  Suuires,  widow,  and  Susannah  Wells,  were 
indicted ;  the  first,  for  that  she,  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  Susannah  Wells,  widow,  on  £li^ 
3ubetli  Canning,  spinster,  did  make  an  assault,  putting 
her,  the  said  £lizabeth  Canning,  in  corporeal  fear  and 
danger  of  her  life,  one  pair  of  stays,  value  10^.  the  pro^ 
pcrty  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  from  her  person  ip  the  dwell* 
ing-house  did-steal,  take,  and  carry  away, 

**  And  the  latter,  for  that  she,  M^ell  knowing  that  she, 
the  said  Mary  Squires,  to  have  done  and  committed  the 
fiiiil  felony  ^foresaid  on  the  2d  of  January,  hef  the  said 
Mary  did  then  and  tbe^e  feloniously  receive,  harbour^ 
conifort,  conceal,  and  maintain,  against  his  Majesty'^ 
peace,  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute/-* 

Elizabeth  Canning.  I  had  been  to  Saltpetre  Bapk  to 
see  an  uncle  and  aunt ;  h^s  name  is  Thomas  Coilcy  :  I  set 
out  from  home  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  staid  there 
till  about  nin^  at  night  on  tlie  1st  of  Jaiiuary  ;  then  my 

c  c  c  uncle 
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tuicle  and  aunt  came  ivith  me  i^  far  as  Aldgate,  where  we 
parted  \  I  was  then  alone,  so  came  down  Hounsdit^h  and 
over  Mooriields  by  Bedlam  Wall;  there  two  lusty  men, 
both  in  great  coats,  laid  hold  of  me,  one  on  each  side ; 
they  said  nothing  to  me  at  first,  but  took  half  a  guinea  in 
a  little  box  out  of  ipy  pocket,  f^nd  three  shillings  that  were 
loose. — Ct  Which  pan  took  that?-r-£.  Canning.  The 
man  on  my  right  hand  :  they  took  my  gown,  apron,  and 
hat,  and  folded  them  up  and  put  them  into  a  great  coat 
pocket.  I  screamed  out;  then  the  man  that  took  my 
gown*  put  a  handkerchief,  pr  some  such  thing,  to  my 
mouth. — Q.  Were  there  apy  person^  walking  near  you  at 
that  time  ?-t-£.  Canning.  I  satv  nobody :  they  then  tied 
my  hands  behind  roe ;  after  which  one  of  them  gave  me  a 
blow  on  the  temple,  and  s|iid,  D-^n  r/mif  you  b — A,  wt 
will  do  for  you  by  (ind  by.  I  having  been  subject  to  con- 
vulsion fits  these  four  years,  this  blow  stunned  me,  and 
threw  me  directly  into  a  fit.— Q.  Are  these  fits  attended 
with  a  struggling  ? — E.  Canning.  I  don't  know  that,— 
Q.  Wiat  happened  afterwards  ? — ^E.  Canning.  The  first 
thing  that  I  remember  after  this  was,  I  found  myself  by  a 
large  road,  where  was  water,  with  the  two  men  that  rob- 
bed me. — Q.  Had  you  any  discourse  with  them? — E, 
Canning.  I  had  none ;  they  took  me  to  the  prisoner  Wells^s 
house. — Q.  Abput  what  time  dp  you  think  it  might  be  ?— 
^.  Canning.  As  near  as  I  pan  think,  it  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  I  had  recovered  from  my  fit  about 
half  an  hoyr  before  I  came  to  the  house.  They  lugged  mc 
^on^t  ^hd  said.  You  b — A,  wJiy  dorftym  walk  faster  ? 
Pu^  had  hqld  of  my  right  arm,  and  the  other  on  the  left, 
and  so  pidled  me  along. — Q.  Can  you  forn\  any  judgment 
\n  what  manner  you  was  conveyed  to  the  place  before  you 
recovered  of  your  fit  ? — E.  Canning.  I  think  they  dragged 
me  along  by  my  petticoats,  they  being  so  dirty. — Q.  When 
you  canie  to  Wells's  house^  was  it  day-liffht  ?-— £•  Can* 

ninsf. 
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Miiig.  Noy  it  was  not ;  I  think  it  was  day  Jigfat  in  about 
three  hours,  or  better,  after  I  was  there,  which  is  the  leo* 
son  I  believe  I  was  carried  in  about  foor  o^dock.— « 
Q^  When  yon  was  carried  in,  what  did  you  see  there  ?— * 
E.  Canning^  I  saw  the  gip^  woman  Squires,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  two  young  wemen  inthe  same  nxnn  ; 
Vertae  Hall^  the  evidence,  was  one :  they  were  standing 
against  ^  di^esser. — Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoher  Wells 
there? — K.  Canning..  No,  I  did  not.  As  soon  as  I  was 
brought  in,  Mary  Squires  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
Boe  if  I  chose  to  go  their  way,  saying,  if  I  did,  I  should 
have -clothes ;  I  said  no. — Q,  Did  she  explain  to  you  what 
she  meant  by  going  their  way?-— E.  Canning.  No,  sir: 
then  she  went  and  took  a  knife  out  of  a  dresser  drawer,  and 
cat  the  lace  off  my  stays,  and  took  them  from  me.— • 
Q.  Had  you,  at  that  time,  any  apprehensions  of  danger  f 
^-£.  Canning.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  cut  my  throat, 
when  I  saw  her  take  the  knife. — 41.  Did  you  see  the  pri^ 
sooer  Wells  at  that  time  ? — E.  Canning.  No,  I  did  not.-^ 
Q^  Was  any  thing  else  taken  from  you  ? — ^E.  Canning. 
There  was  not  then,  but  Squires  looked  at  my  petticoat^ 
and  said,  Heref  you  t — A,  you  vun/  keep  that^  or,  TUgwe 
you  thai^  it  is  not  Ttwrth'much;  and  gave  me  a  slap  on  the 
face. — Q.  Had  she  the  pettitoat  in  her  band  ? — ^E.  Can- 
ning. No,  it  was  on  me ;  after  that  she  pushed  me  up 
stairs  from  out  of  the  kitchen  where  we  were. — Q.  Describe 
ttie  kitchen  ? — ^E.  Cannino:.  The  kitchen  was  at  the  right 
hand  going  in  at  the  door,  and  the  stairs  are  near  the  fire. — 
Q^  How  many  steps  to  them  ? — E.  Canning.  There  are 
four  or  five  of  them.— Q.  What  did  they  call  the  name  of 
the  place  where  they  put  you  in  ? — E.  Canning.  They 
call  it  the  hayloft :  the  room  door  was  shut  as  soon  as  I 
was  put  in. — Q,  Was  it  fastened  ? — E.  Cannings  I  dont 
know  that ;  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  kitchen. 
After  she  shut  the  door,  she  said,  if  ever  she  beard  me  stir 
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or  move,  or  any  such  thing,  she'd  cut  my  throat.-^-Ci.  Did 
you  see  any  thing  brought  up  to  cat  or  drink  ? — ^E,  Can- 
ning.  I  saw  nothing  brought  up :  when  day-light  ap- 
peared, I  could  see  about  the  room ;  there  was  a  fire-plarc 
and  a  grate  in  it,  no  bed  or  bedstead,,  nothing  but  hay  to 
lie.  upon;  there  ^*'as  a  black  pitcher,  not  quite  fall  of 
lirater^  and  about  24  pieces  of  bread;  (a  pitscber  produced 
in  Court,)  this  is  the  pitcher,  which  was  full  to  near  the 
neck.-— Q,  How  much  in  quantity  do  you  think  these  2h 
pieces  of  bread  might  be  ? — £•  Canning;  I  believe  about 
a  quartern  loaf. — Q.  Had  you  nothing  else  to  8i:^kt;  on  ? 
— -E.  Canning.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a.  penny  minced  pye, 
which  I  bought  that  day  to  carry  home  to  my  brother. — 
Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  room  ? — EU  Caii^ 
ning*  A  month  by  the  weeks,  all  but  a  few  hours.— 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  month  by  the  weeks  ? — E.  Can- 
ning. I  mean  a  four  weeks  month. — Qt.  Did  any  body 
come  to  you  in  the  room  during  that  time  ?— E.  Canning. 
No,  sir,  nobody  at  all.  On  the  Wednesday  before  I  came 
away,  I  saw  somebody  look  through  thex^rack  of  the  door, 
but  don't  know  who  it  was« — Q,  Did  you,  during  the  tinic 
you  was  iq  this  confinement,  make  any  attempts  to  comu 
down  stairs,  or  make  your  escape  ?-^E.  Canning.  No,  sirj 
I  did  not  till  the  time  I  got  out. — Ct  Had  you  any  thing 
lo  subsist  on  during  the  time,  besides  the  pieces  of  bread, 
penny  pye,  and  pitcher  of  water  ? — E.  Canning.  No,  I  had 
'  not. — Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  out  ? — E.  Canning.  I 
got  out  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  Monday, 
after  I  had  been  confined  there  four  Weeks,  all  but  a  few 
hours. — How  did  you  get  out? — E*  Canning.  I  broke 
down  a  board  that  was  nailed  up  at  the  inside  of  a  win- 
dow, and  got  out  there. — Q,  How  high  was  the  window 
from  the  ground  ? — E.  Canning.  (She  described  it  by  the 
height  of  a  place  in  the  sessions-house,  which  was  about 
eight  or  tea  feet  high.)     Ju'st  I  got  my  head  out,  and 
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kept  fait  hokl  by  the  Wall  and  got  my  body  out ;  aAer  that 
I  turned  myself  round  ^nd  jumpod  inito  a  little  nacrow  place 
by  H  lane  with  a  field  behind  it.-^Q.  Did  not  the  jump 
hurt  you-f-^E.  Canning.   No,  it  vms  soft  clay  ground.*^ 
4t  Was  it  light  then  ?— £.  Canning*    It  was.— Q.  What 
did  you  do  for  clothing  ?-^£.  Cattning*    I  took  ^an  old 
sort  of  asbed-goivn  and  a  handkerchief  that  were  in  this 
hayloft,  and  lay  in  a  grate  in'  the  chimney  (pixKluced  in 
Court),    t  made  my  ear  bleed  at  getting  out ;  the  hand^ 
kerchief  I  tied  oVer  my  head  instead  of  a  cap,  it  Was  very 
bloody .^--^.  Did  you  see  any  body  when  you  jumped  out 
at  the  window  } — E,  Canning.    No,  nobody  at  ail ;  then 
1  went  on  the  backside  the  house  up  a  lane,  and  crossed  a 
little  brook ^  and  over  two  fields,"  as  I  think,  but  I  did  not 
take  notice  how  many  fields;  the  path-way  brought  roc 
by  the  road-side :  tlien  I  went  by  the  road  strait  to  Lon- 
don.*—Q.  Did  you  know  the  way  ? — E.  Canning,    I  did 
not. — Ct  Did  you  call  at  any  house  ? — E.  Canning.    No, 
I  did  not ;  it  struck  ten  o'clock  just  as  I  came  over  Moor- 
fields.    I  got  home  about  a  quarter  after  to  my  mother's 
house  in  Aldermaobury. — Q.  Did  you  acquaint  any  body 
w^ith  your  misfortune .  coming  along  ? — E.  Canning,    No, 
1  did  not. — Q*  Who  did  you  meet  with  first  ?—E.  Can- 
fling.    I  met  with  the  apprentice  first;  then  I  saw  my 
mother  and  the  children:  she  went  into  a  fit  directly.—- 
Q.  Did  you  give  an  account  to  any  body  how  you  had 
been  treated  ?— E,  Canning.     Yes,  I  did  to  Mrs,  Wood- 
ward, who  came  to  see  me,  that  I  had  lived  on  bread  and 
water.    She  was  so  affrighted,  she  could  not  ask  me  many 
questions  then.    Then   Mr.  Wintlebuty  came  in,  with 
whom  I  lived  servant  before  I  went  to  live  with  Mr,  Lyon ; 
he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  where  I  had  been; 
I  said,  sir,  in  the  Hertfordshire  Road ;  he  said  Bet,  how 
do  you  know  that  ?     I  said,  because  I  saw  my  mistress^ 
t:oachmun  go  by,  which  she  used  to  go  in  into  the  country 

into 
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into  Hertfordshire,  (that  waH  Mrs.  Wintlebury,)  I  knc^f 
the  coach,  because  I  used  to  carry  things  to  it,  and  fet(  b 
them  back  again.-*Qi  Was  you  asked  any  questions  about 
the  room  or  jug  tliat  night,  and  what  you  bad  to  subsist 
on  ? — £.  Cunning.  Yes,  there  weite  many  people  cutno 
in,  and  I  told  them  I  had  a  jug  vrhich  was  not  quite  full  of 
water ;  tliey  asked  me  how  much^  and  I  said,  I  believe, 
better  than  a  gallon  of  it ;  they  asked  m^  also  how  I  got 
out,  and  I  said  I  broke  out  of  the  window,  and  had  toiu 
my  car  in  getting  out,  which  bled  all  the  way  comin<^ 
home.— Q.  What  things  did  you  observe  in  this  hayloft  ? 
-*E.  Canning.  There  was  a  barrel,  a  saddle,  a  bason,  and 
a  tobacco  mould. — U.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  tobacco 
mould  ? — £.  Canning.  I  mean  su^h  a  tiling  that  they  lio 
up  pennyworths  of  tobacco  with. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION, 

Qi  How  long  might  these  two  men  continue  with  you 

in  MoorfiekU  ? E.  Canning.    About  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  any  body  pass  at  the  time  ? — E,  Canning.  Nobody 
at  all. — Q.  Was  this  box,  that  contained  your  half  guinea, 
taken  out  of  your  pocket  ? — E.  Canning.  Yes,  sir,  it  was, 
Q,  Had  you  any  thing  else  in  your  pocket  ? — E.  Cannint». 
I  bad  a  pocket  handkerchief  with  a  pye  in  it,  which  I  illJ 
«ot  lose.-^Q.  Was  there  any  light  near  this^  place  where 
you  was  first  attacked  ? — E.  Canning.  There  was  a  lamp. 
Q.  Have  you  recollected  how  long  you  lay  in  tliis  fit  be- 
fore you  came  to  yourself  ^—E.  Canning.  I  cannot  bo 
sure,  but  it  was  about  half  an  hour  before  I  arrived  at 
Wells's  house.—- Q.  During  the  time  of  your  first  bt*iiis; 
attacked,  whether  you  had  any  degree  of  sense  at  all  r— 
£.  Canning.  Mot  till  half  an  hour  before  I  came  to  thuc 
house. — Q.  Had  you  sense  enough  of  any  sort  to  know 
by  what  means  you  was  conducted  ? — E.  Canning.  I  think 
they  dragged  me  along  by  my  petticoats,  they  were  umiic 
so  dirty,  but  I  wa«  not  seusible.*— Q.  Was  you  in  any  t^ur- 
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prise  wben  she  took  your  stays  ? — E.  Canning.  I  was  in  a 
^eat  surprise,  and  itli  of  a  tr^qible,— Q,  Then  bow  pan 
y^ou  tell  who  was  there  at  the  time  ?— E.  Canning.  The 
terror  made  me  look  about  mp  to  see  what  company  was 
there.— jQf  How  long  did  the  two  men  stay  in  the  room  ? 
E.  Canning*  They  staid  no  longer  than  till  they  saw  my 
stays  cot  off,  then  they  went  away,  before  I  was  put  up 
in  the  Icfiuv^fQ^  Did  not  you  mal^e  an  attempt  to  get  out 
before  that  Monday  you  talk  of  ?*— £.  Canning*  I  did  npt. 
Q^  How  came  you  not  to  make  an  attempt  before  f-— £, 
Canning.  Because  I  thought  they, might  let  mie  out ;  it 
never  came  into  my  head  till  that  morning.*— Q.  Where 
was  you  sitting  when  you  saw  somebody  peep  through  tb^ 
crack  pf  the  4oor  ?-^E.  Canning.  I  was  walking  along 
the  room.-r-«Q.  How  wide  was  this  crack  ?-r-£.  Canning.  It 
was  about<a  qufirter  of  an  inch  W4de.*^Q;,  Did  not  you,  ia 
the  whole  27  cif^ys,  perpeive  where  you  was  ?*?-E.  Canr 
ning.  I  di4  in  about  a  week  after,  by  seeing  the  coach  go 
by. — Q^  Was  not  you  extremely  weak  ?«^..  Canning.    J 

was  pretty  weak: — Q^  Was  you  ever  that  way  before  ? 

E.  Canning.  No,  I  never  was.-^Q^  Did  not  you  pass 
many  houses  in  your  way  home  r-rE.  Canning.  I  did, 
and  asked  my  way  of  people  on  tlie  road.f-Q^  How  came 
you  being  in  tliat  deplorable  condition,  not  to  go  iota 
some  bouse,  and  relate  the  hardships  you  had  gone 
through  ?-*-£.  Canning.  I  thought  if  I  did,  may  be  I 
might  meet  somebody  belonging  to  that  house.«p-(^  Did 
you  see  the  prisoner  \^'ells  while  you  was  in  that  confine^ 
ment  f'^E*  Canning.  I  never  saw  her  in  the  house  at  all 
till  I  went  down  aftrrwarcls.--Qj^  Had  you  any  of  your 
fits  while  in  that  room? — E.  CaLning.  I  had  not,  but  was 
fainting  and  sick.— Squires.  I  never  saw  that  witness  in 
my  lifetime,  till  this  day  three  weeks  — Q^^  How  was  the 
prisoner  Squires  drei>sed  when  you  was  carried  in  ?<— E. 
Cauning.    She  wa$  sitting;  in  her  gown  with  a  handker-^ 
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chief  about  her  hoad.-r-Q^  Did  you  never  during  all  tlic 
time,  try  i£  the  door  was  i'^stened  or  not  ?-*-£*  Caoning.  I 
did  once  pu^h  against  it  with  my  hand,  and  found  it  fast. 

Q;,  Had  you  used  to  bear  any  body  in  the  kitchen  h E. 

Canning.  X  heard  people  sometimes  blowing  the  fircj 
and  passing  in  and  ^ut.  Thet^  was  another  room  in 
which  I  heard  a  noise  at  nights^  but  the  houaie  was  very 
quiet  in  the  day*time,-r-Q^  Did  you  eat  all  your  bread  ?— 
F,  Canning.  |  eat  it  all  on  the  Friday  before  I  got  out ;  it 
was  quite  hardy  and  I  used  tQ.soak  it  in  the  wat^r^ 


Q^  When  did  you  drink  all  your  water  ?-^E.  Canning.  I 
drank*  all  that  about  half  an  hour  before  J  got  out  of  the 
foom. 

Vertue  Hall.  I  fcno,w  the  two  prisoners  at  the  Bar ; 
Wdls  Uved  at  Enfield  Wash  ;  I  went  and  lived  there  as  a 
lodger.  Mary  Squires  lired  in  the  bouse,  and  had  been 
there  about  seven  pt  eight  weeks.— Q^  How  long  before 
E,  Canning  was  brought  in  ? — ^V'^nue  Hall.  About  a  fort- 
l)ight  before,  which  was  on  the  2d  >f  Janitary,  about  foui 
in  the  morning,  she  was  brought  in  there  by  two  men ; 
^ohn  Squires  was  one  of  them,  he  is  son  to  Mary  Squires, 
the  other  man  }  don't  know  any  thing  of,  I  never  saw  him 
^)efbre,-*-Qi.  How  was  she  dressed  when  brought  in  ?•:— Ver- 
fue  Hall,  ^he  had  no  gown  on,  or  hat  or  apron. — Q^WIm 
was  in  the  house  ?it  the  time  ?r-Vertue  Hall.  There  was 
I  and  Mary  Squires,  the  prisoner  and  ber  daughter ;  the 
^ipsy  man  said,  Mother^  I  have  brought  you  a  girl^  dqijou 
take  her;  ^hen  she  asked  E.  Canning  whether  she  would 
go  faer  way.-t— Qt.  What  did  she  mean  by  that? — Vertiie 
Ball.  She  meant  for  her  to  turn  whore,  but  she. would 
pot. — Q^' Do  you  pention  this  by  way  of  explanation,  or 
as  words  as  she  said  ? — ^^Vertue  Hall.  As  words  as  sI)a 
^aid:  riien  Mary  Squires  took  a  knife  out  of  a  dresstr 
drawer  in  the  kitchen,  and  ripped  the  la^  oflF  her  stay^, 
^nd  pull^  th^m  pff|  and  hung  them*  on  the  back  of  a 
'  "/  chaii 
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chair  in  the  kitchen^  and  pushed  her  up  into  the  room, 
and  said,  D — n  you,  go. up  there  then,'   if  you  please; 
then  the  man  that  came  in  with  the  gypsy's  son,  took 
the  cap  ofF  Elizabeth  Canning's  head,  and  went  out  of 
doors  with  it;  the  gypsy  man  Johii  Squires,  took  the 
stays  oflT  the  chair,  and  went  out  with  them.-— Q.  Where 
was  E.  Canning,  when  the  two  men  took  away  the 
things  ? — ^Vertue  Hall.    She  was  then  up  in  the  room,-^ 
Q.  Had  you  ever  been  in  that  room  ?— *Vertue  Hall.     I 
liad,  before  she  was  brought  tliere,  several  times.     Q, 
What  was  the  name  they  called  it  by  ?— *Vertue  Hall. 
They  called  it  by  the  name  of  the  work-shop;  there  was 
a  great  deal  q£  hay  in  it;  they  only  put  lumber  in  ijt^ 
there  was  a  great  many  pieces  of  wood,  a  tobacco  mould, 
and  this  black  jug :    About  three  hours  after  the  young 
woman  was  put  up,  Mary  Squires  filled  the  jug  with 
water,  and  carried  it  up.    Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was 
three  hours  after? — ^Vertue  Hall.    Then  it  began  to  be 
lightish.     Q.  Did  you  hear  any  talk  between  them  after 
she  was  in 'the  room? — Vertue  Halh  They  took  care  I 
should  know  but  little,     0.  lias  Susannah  Wells  a  bus-* 
band  ? — ^Vertue  Hall.  No,  she  has  not;  w]ien  I  went  out 
of  the  kitchen,   I  went  in'to  the  parlour ;  Wells  said, 
Vertue  Hall,  the  gipsy  man  came  in  and  told  me  that  his 
mother  had  cut  the  stays  off  the  young  woman's  bacl<;, 
and  he  had  got  them  ;  and  she  bid  me  not  say  any  thing 
to  make  a  clack  of  it,  fearing  it  should  be  known.     Q, 
How  long  was  you  in  that  house  ? — ^Vertue  Hall.  I,  was 
there  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  all,  if  not  itoore ;  t  was  there 
the  whole  time  E.  Canning  was  there,  but  I  never  saw 
her  once  after  she  was  put  up  into  thatVoom;'  I  was  the 
first  that  missed  her  J   1  asked  the  gipsy  woman  once, 
whether  the  girl  was  gone ;  she  answered.  What  is  that 
to  you,  you  have  no  business  with  it ;  but  I  durst  not  go 
to  $ee  if  she  was  gone ;  if  I  had,  very  likely  they  would 
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have  f^crvcd  inc  so.  Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  other  maa 
after  that  ni.L^ht? — ^Vcriue  Hull.  No,  I  never  did.  Q. 
Who  lodged  in  tlic  house  at  the  time  besides? — Vertue 
Hall.  There  was  Fortunatus  did.  Q.  Did  Mary  Sqnirc^j 
continue  in  the  house  h)ng  after  this? — Vcrtue  Hall.  S>ho 
did,  till  we  were  all  taken  up,  which  was,  I  think,  on  the 
Thursday  after  the  young  woman  was  gone.  Q.  What 
was  you  in  that  house? — Vertuc  Hall.  I  weut  there  as  u 
lodger,  but  I  was  forced  to  do  as  they  would  have  inc. 

Q.  From  Mary  Squires.  What  day  was  it  that  the 
young  woman  was  robbed? — Court.  She  says  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  of  January.  M/k  Squires.  1  return 
thanks  for  telling  me,  for  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn. 

Q.  From  Wells.  How  long  were  these  people  (moan- 
ing the  gipsies)  at  my  house  in  all,  from  first  to  last  ? — 
Vertue  Hall.  They  were  there  six  or  seven  weeks  in  all ; 
they  had  been  there  fibout  a  fortnight  before  the  yon hl^ 
woman  was  brought  in.  Q.  Did  you  ever  sec  this  cap  or 
bed-gown  before? — ^Vertuc  Hall.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Thomas  Colley,  I  am  Elizabeth  Canning's  uncle;  1 
live  at  Saltpetre  Bank':  on  the  New  Year's  day  she  dined 
and  supped  at  my  house,  and  went  away  about  nine  in 
the  evening,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  ;  I  and  my  wife  W(Mit 
along  with  her  to  Hounclsditeh,  almost  to  the  Blue  Ball, 
there  we  parted  with  her,  about  a  quarter  or  very  ncur 
half  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock.  Q.  How  was  she  cloat  li- 
ed I- — Colicky.  She  had. a  gown,  hat,  and  white  apron  on. 
Elizahcth  Canning.  IL  Canning,  that  luu  given  h<T 
•vidence,  is  my  (hiughter;  after  she  was  missing  from 
Kew  Year's  day,  I  advertised  her  three  times;  ffhe  came 
back  on  the  day  before  King  Charles's  martyrdom,  aboi:l 
u  quarter  after  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  she  had  nothing  hui 
this  ragggd  bed-gown  and  a  cap,  I  fell  into  a  fit  directly  ; 
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wiy  daughter  is  subject  to  fits ;  there  was  a  garret  ceiling 
ioll  in  upon  her  head^  which  first  occasionicd  them  ;  and 
at  times^  when  any  body  speakif  hastily  to  her,  or  on  any 
surprize,  she  is  very  liable  to  fall  in  one;  she  has  some- 
times continued  in  one,  seven  or  eight  hours,  sometimes 
three  or  four  5  she  is  not  sensible  during  the  time  she  is 
in  one,  no  more  than  a  new  born  babe:  when  I  came  to 
myself,  my  daughter  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Woodward  and 
Mr.  Wintlebury ;  they  asked  her  where  she  had  been, 
she  said  on  the  Hertfordshire  Road,  which  she  knew  by 
seeing  a  coach  going  by ;  she  gave  the  same  account  sbe 
has  here.  When  she  came  into  her  warm  bed,  she  was 
very  sick,  and  had  no  free  passage  through  her  for  stool 
or  urine,  till  she  was  supplied  with  glisters  for  seven  days 
fcfter  she  came  home,  but  what  was  forced  by  half  a  cup 
full  at  a  time. 

John  Wintlebury.  I  saw  Elizabeth  Canning  the  night 
she  came. home  ;  she  appeared  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  had  this  dirty  bed-gown  and  cap  on.  Hearing  she  was 
I  ome  honje,  I  went  to  her  mother's  house,  and  said,  Bet, 
IIow  do  you  do?  She  said,  I  am  very  bad.  Said  I,  Where 
have  you  been  i  She  said,  she  had  been  somewhere  on  the 
IJertfordshirc  Road>  because  she  had  seen  the  Hertford- 
shire Coach  go  backwards  and  forwards. — Q.  Have  you 
heard  the  evidence  she  has  given  here  in  court? — ^Wintle- 
bury. I  have ;  she  gave  the  same  account  that  night,  but 
not  quite  so  fully  that  night  as  she  did  before  the  sittinj^ 
Alderman,  on  the  Wednesday  after,  but  all  agrees  with 
what  she  has  said  there ;  I  found  her  in  a  great  flurry,  so 
did  not  ask  her  many  questions  that  night.    ' 

Joseph  Adamson.  I  have  known  £.  Canning  the 
younger  for  some  years  ;  1  never  saw  her  after  she  came 
lH)mc,  till  the  day  we  went  down  to  take  the  people  up  ; 
I  and  several  neighbours  of  us  agreed  to  go  to  the  place, 
.onie  on  horseback  and  some  in  the  coach  with  E.  Cau- 
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ning ;  I  was  down  about  an  hour^  or  an  hour  an  half, 
before  the  coach  camc>  and  had  secured  all  the  people  we 
found  there  ;  I  seeing  the  room  before  she  was  brought 
in,  thought  she, was  capable  of  giving  some  account  of 
it ;  I  returned  to  meet  her,  and  asked  her  about  it;  she 
described  the  room  with  some  hay  in  it,  a  chimney 
place  in  the  corner  of  it,  an  odd  sore  of  an  empty  room  ; 
I  went  with  her  to  the  house,  and  carried  her  out  of  the 
•chaise  into  the  kitchen,  and  set  her  on  the  dresser,  and 
ordered  all  the  people  to  be  brought  to  her,  to  see  if  she 
knew  any  of  them ;  she  was  then  very,  weak ;  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  like  a  child :  Upon  seeing  Mary  Squires, 
she  said.  That  is  the  woman  that  cut  my  stays  off,  and 
threatened  to   cut  my  throat  if  I  made  a  noise.     Q» 
Did  any  of  the  people  seem  unwilling  to  be  inspected. — 
Adamson.    Yes,  they  were  very  unwilling  to  be  stopped, 
when  we  went  down  in  the  morning,  particularly  Mary 
Squires;  after  the  girl  had  said  this  of  Squires,.  Squi  re  :> 
gaid  to  her,  «he  hoped  she  would  not  swear  her  life  away, 
for  she  never  saw   her  before ;  E.  Canning  pointed  to 
Vertue  Hall,  and  said,  That  young  woman  was  in  the 
kitchen   when  1   was   brought  in;    she  pointed  also   to 
another  young  woman,  and  said.  She  was  there  at  the 
time.     Then  we  carried  her  up  to  examine  the  house ; 
she  said,  none  of  the  rooms  she  had  seen,  was  the  room 
in  which  she  was  confined  :  TjEien  I  asked  if  there  were 
any  other  room;  they  said,  yes,  out  of  the  kitchen,  (I  had 
before  been  in  it,  but  did  not  say  so  then,  because  I  had 
a  mind  to  ^ce  if  she  knew  it;)  we  had  her  up  into  it;  she 
gaid.  This  is  the  same  room  in  which  I  was,  but  here  is 
more  hsiy  in  it  than  there  was  then;  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
it,  and  said.  It  has  lately  been  shook  up ;  it  lay  hollow  : 
she  was  then  pretty  near  a  casement.   Said  I,  If  you  have 
been  so  long  in  this  room,  doubtless  you  are  «ble  to  say 

what 
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what  19  to  be  seon  out  here :  »he  described  a  bill  at  a  dis- 
taiicej!  which  h  (>hinkibrd-llill ;  I  believe  she  could  not 
src!  it  at  thctini:*  she  Hpoke  about  it,  ibr  I  was  betwreu 
licr  and  the  ca-scinent,  with  my  back  ttMvards  th^*  cuhc- 
merit;  she  also  said  there  were  some  houses  on  the 
otticr  side  of  the  lune;  then  1  opened  the  casement^ 
W(!  looked^  and  it  was  as  she  had  described :  I  asked 
^vlicrc  was  the  window  she  broke  out  of;  she  shew* 
cd  it  us  (there  were  some  bohrds  nailed  up  against  il),  and 
said.  That  is  the  window  1  used  to  see  the  conch  go  by 
tit ;  then  we  pulled  down  the  boards,  it  was  big  enough 
Ibr  me  to  have  p^ot  out  of  it,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
burnc  window  bci'ore  she  came  to  the  house,  lor  I  saw 
home  of  the  plaistcr  broke  oif  ou  the  outside  ;  that  win* 
(low  was  one  story  high. 

Udvjnnl  Lyon.  The  young  woman  lived  ^servant  with 
mc  till  she  was  inissing ;  I  live  in  Aldermanbury,  I  was 
one  of  tiie  persons  that  went  down  to.  Wells's  house,  I 
wrnt  after  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  iirst  of  Fe- 
bruary, we  were  there  some  time  before  she  came,  and 
!iad  taken  the  people  up;  when  she  came,  she  was  car- 
i  i<  d  into  the  kitchen,  and  set  on  the  dresser,  and  the  peo- 
|de  sat  aU  round  her;  I  said  to  her.  Bet,  don't  be  fright- 
I  ried -or  uneasy,  you  see  your  friends  atout  you,  and  on 
the*  other  hand  don't  be  too  sure,  without  you  really  can 
jiwear  to  what  you  say,  therefore  be  very  careful.  She 
pitched  upon  Mary  Squires  to  be  the  person  that  cut  her 
fstays  oil*;  she  pitched  tipon  a  young  woman  that  was  said 
to  be  daughter  to  Mary  Squires,  and  said  she  was  in  the 
kitchen  at  the  time,  and  like^vise  Vcrtue  Hall,  but  said 
they  did  nothing  to  her;  this  black  jug  was  brouirht 
down,  a  bason,  and  the  tobacco  mould;  she  said  thev 
were  both  in  the  room  where  she  was  confined  ;  she  had 
described  this  jug  before,  and  said  it  was  broken  at  the 
)jiouth,  as  it  now  appears  to  be. 

Ki;h(M-t 
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Robert  Scarrat.  I  went  down  to  Enfield-Wash ; 
there  were  six  of  us  in  all,  her  mother  and  two  wouicn 
were  with  her  in  the  chaise;  she  described  the  fields^  and 
likewise  a  bridge,  that  night  she  came  home,  near  the 
house ;  I  asked  her  if  she  perceived  a  tanner's  house 
near,  she  said  she  believed  there  was. — Q.  Have  you 
heard  the  other  evidences  that  went  down,  give  their  evi- 
dence ?  Scarrat.  I  have,  and  what  they  said  is  the  truth, 
which  I  heard  also;  I  also  heard  E.  Cantiing  examined 
before  the  sitting  alderman,  she  gave  the  ^ame  account 
she  has  done  here. — Q.  Was  John  Squires  in  the  room  at 
the  time  she  pitched  upon  his  mother  and  the  rest  ?  Scar- 
rat, He  was;  she  said  she  could  not  swear  t6  him;  he  had 
his  great  roat  on  at  our  first  going  there,  but  he  had 
pulled  it  off;  she  said  he  looked  like  the  person,  but  she 
could  not  swear  to  him;  they  made  him  put  his  great 
coat  on  before  the  Justice,  then  she  said,  he  looked  more 
like  one  of  the  two  men  that  brought  her  there. 

Edward  llossitcr.  1  went  down  with  the  rest  on  the 
Thursday;  I  heard  E.  Canning  examined  before  Mr. 
'J'vshemaker  the  Justice ;  she  gave  the  same  account  then 
fts  now ;  she  said  John  Squires  was  much  like  one  of  the 
men,  when  he  had  got  his  great  coat  on?  she  said,  she  di<l 
not. see  Wells  in  the  house,  but  she  once  saw  her  out  at 
a  window,  but  did  not  know  she  was  the  woman  that  be- 
longed to  the  house. 

Sutherton  Bakler.  I  am  an  apothecary ;  I  saw  E.  Can- 
ning the  day  after  she  came  home,  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary about  noon,  she  was  extremely  low  and  weak  .;  1 
could  scareely  hear  her  speak,  her  voice  was  so  low,  and 
her  pulse  scarcjely  to  be  felt,  with  cold  sweats;  she  told 
me  she  had  no  passage  during  tlie  whole  time  of  \mr 
confinement,  she  was  then  in  such  a  condition  she  had  a 
glyster  administered  the  same  day;  she  had  many  glys- 
ters  given  her,  which  after  some  time  relieved   her. — 

Q.  Whether 
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Q.  Whether  a  person  that  is  extremely  costive  cannot 
subsist  longer  without  food,  or  with  less  food,  than  a  per- 
son that  is  not  so?  Bakler.  I  cannot  answer  to  that. 
Each  of  the  persons  that  said  they  went  down  to  take  the 
prisoners  were  asked  where  they  went  to,  and  answered 
to  Endfield-Wash,  the  house  of  the  prisoner  Wells. 

Mary  Squires  said  nothing  in  her  defence,  but  called 
the  following  witnesses: 

John  Gibon.  I  live  at  Abbotsbury,  six  miles  from 
Dorchester,  I  am.  master  of  the  house  .called  the  Old 
Ship;  on  the  first  of  January,*  1753,  the  prisoner  Squiresr 
came  into  the  house ;  there  was  George  her  son,  and 
Lucy  her  daughter  with  her,  as  she  called  them;  she 
came  with  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  muslins,  and  checks,  to 
sell  about  town ;  she  staid  there  from  the  first  to  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month,  and  lay  at  my  house; — Q.  How  long; 
have  you  kept  that  house  ?  Gibon.  I  have  kept  it  two 
years,  come  Lady-day. — Q.  Look  at  the  woman,  are  you 
sure  that  is  her?  Giban.  He  looks  at  Squires,  and  says, 
lameureitis, 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  her? — Gibon.  I  have 
known  her  three  years,  and  have  seen  her  there  three 
years,  ago.  Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — Gibon. 
I  was  born  at  that  town,  I  am  a  married  man,  have  a 
wife  and  one  child,  I ,  was  bred  in  the  farming  way  at 

Fisherton.     Q.  By  what  do  you  recollect  the  day? 

Gibon.  There  came  an  exciseman  to  officiate  there  for 
one  John  Ward  that  was  sick,  and  I  put  the  day  of  the 
month  down  when  he  came  ;  the  excise  office  is  kept  at 
my  house,  the  mciri  that  came  was  Andrew  Wicks,  or 
Wiclc.  Q.  Did  you  *see  the.  prisoner  sell  any  o^  these 
goods. you  mentioned? — ^Gibon.  No,  I  did  not;  they 
offered  them  to  sell  to  me,  and  others;  my  wife  bought 
tWQ  cb€cqu«  aprons* 

William 
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William  Clark.  I  live  at  Abbotsbury,  and  have  for 
seven  years ;  I  remember  seeing  the  gipsy  there ;  the  last 
time  I  saw  her,  was  on  the  10th  of  January  last ;  1  imt 
with  them  on  theToad,  we  went  some  way  together,  wc 
parted  at  Crudeway  Foot,  four  miles  from  Abbotsburv, 
and  there  from  Dorchester.  Q;  Where  was  they  goinLc  f 
— Clark.  I  can't  tell  that.  Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  Ler 
before  ? — Clark.  I  saw  her,  and  her  son  and  daughter, 
three  years  ago  come  March,  at  Abbotsbury  ;  they  came 
with  handkerchiefs',  lawns,  and  muslins  to. sell;  I  saw 
the  landlord's  wife  at  the  ship  buy  some  aprons  of  them 
the  last  time  they  were  there- 

CROSS  EXAmNATIOK, 

Q.  How  came  you  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  day  i 
— Clark*  By  keeping  my  other  accounts;  I  carried 
goods  out  with  me  the  same  day  to  Portesham.  Q.  Have 
you  your  book  with  you  ?-^Clark,  No',  1  have  not,  but  I 
can't  forget  the  day,  because  I  don't  go  so  often.  Q. 
Which  way  were  they  going?— Clark.  Tlicy  were  making;- 
for  London,  they  talked  so.  Q.  Did  tlicy  give  you  any 
account  to  what  place  they  were  bound  next  ? — Clark. 
They  did  not;  they  lodged  at  this  man's  house  (pointiiii:^ 
to  Gibon)  at  Abbotsbury.  Q.  Did  you  see  them  there  ? 
— Clark.'  I  did,  on  the  first  of  January ;  I  commonly 
go  there  of  an  evening  to  have  a  pot  of  liquor.  Q.  Do 
you  remember  when  you  kept  Christmas  day.  Clark.  I 
do  not.  Q.  Can  you  give  any  account  of  the  New-style 
or  Old  ? — Clark.  No,  I  cannot ;  but  if  I  was  to  die  for 
the  woman,  I'll  speak  the  truth.  Q.  How  was  she 
cloathed  there  ? — Clark.  The  same  as  now,  and  the  son 
in  a  blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat,  and  had  a  great  con r. 
with  him.  Q.  What  size  is  he  ?— Clark.  He  i.s  aboiu, 
five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  high ;  the  girl  was  in  u 
cambletgown.  Q.  You  are  sure  you  saw  her  the  tinn* 
you  niention  ? — Clark.     I  undertake  to  swear  positively 
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tt>  that>  that  I  saw  her  there  on  the  first  of  January  last^ 
and  either  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  afterwards,  and  saw 
them  going  about  the  town  in  the  time  to  sell  things.  Q. 
What  are  you? — I  am  a  housekeeper,  and  have  been  in 
business  about  si^  years ;  I  am  a  cordwainen  ~ 

Thomas  Grevil.  I  live  at  Coom,  three  miles  from 
Salisbury;  I,  keep  a  public  house  there,  the  sign  of  the 
Lamb;  I  saw  Mary  Squires  at  my  house  on  the  14th- of 
January.  Q.  How  many  miles  is  Coom  from  Dorches- 
ter?—Grevil.  I  cannot  tell.  Q.  Who  was  with  her  there? 
^-Grevil.  There  was  her  sister  and  her  brother,  as  she 
said  i  they  sold  handkerchiefs,  l^wns,  and  such  things. 
Q.  How  longdid  she  stay  at  Coom  ?— Grevil.  They  stop- 
ped there  but  one  night. 

CROSS  EXAUmATlOK. 

Q.  What  January  do  you  mean  ^  Grevil.  I  meati  last 
January,  five  weeks  ago  last  Sunday. — Q.  How  came  you 
to  take  such  particular  notice  of  it  ? — 'Grevil,  There  was 
a  carpenter  at  my  hotise,  he  having  spent*  the  biggest  part 
of  his  money,  it  being  Sunday  night,  I  would  have  him 
go  about  his  business,  and  put  him  out  of  the  house  two 
or  three  times,  and  after  that  he  went  over  the  wav  to 
another  house,  and  pawned  his  axe. These  three  wit- 
nesses shewed  their  subpoenas,  as  the  cause  of  their  com-* 
ing  to  give  their  evidence. 

VOR  THE  CROW^. 

John  Iniser.  I  sell  fish  and  oysters  about  Waltham- 
Cross  and  Theobalds.  I  know  the  prisoner  Squires  very 
well  by  sight  i  the  last  time  I  saw  her  before  now,  was  at 
the  time  she  was  taken  at  Susannah  Wells's  house  \  be- 
fore that  I  had  seen  her  several  times  every  day  up  and 
down  before  she  was  taken. — Q.  A^e  you  very  certain  of 
that?  Iniser.  I  am  that  I  saw  her  three  weeks  before, 
that  she  walked  into  people's  houses  pretending  to  tell 
fortunes :  she  told  me  mine  onc«. — Q.  Did  you  see  any 

s  s  £  goodi 
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goods  she  had  to  sell  i  Ini^sr.  No,  I  did  noi^  I  alwn v^ 
{taw  her  by  herself:  I  saw  a  young  ta«n  in  blue-grey  whcu 
she  wiu  taken  u|),  and  two  young  woQi<;n,  uU  taken  in  the 
house  of  Wells. 

Wells  being  called  upon  to  make  her  defence,  said. 
As  to  licr  character  it  was  IniL  an  indiiTercnt  one,  that  s\ur 
had  had  an  unfortunate  husband  who  was  hanged,  uud 
added,  she  never  saw  the  young  woman  (meaning  11. 
Canning)  till  th(*y  came  to  take  us  up ;  and  us  to  Squires 
she  never  saw  her  above  a  week  and  a  day  before  thvy 
were  taken  up. S({uires  guilty,  Death. — Wells  guilty. 

Squires,  the  last  day  of  the  sr.^sions,  being  anked  what 
she  had  to  say  before  she  received  sentence,  answered, 
that,  "  On  New  Year's  Day  I  lay  at  Coom,  at  the  widow 
G re vil's  house;  the  next  day  I  was  at  Stoptagc;  there 
were  some  people  who  were  cast  away,  and  tlic}'  came 
lilong  with  me  to  a  little  house  on  the  top  of  tlie  moor, 
and  drank  there ;  there  were  my  son  atid  daughter  with 
me.  Coming  along  Pophani  Lane,  there  were  some  peo- 
ple raking  up  dung.  X  drank  at  the  second  alehouse  in 
Basingstoke  on  the  Tliursduy  in  the  new  year  week.  On 
the  i*nday  1  lay  at  Ua^shot-llcath,  at  a  little  tiney  hou><- 
on  th(!  heath.  On  the  Saturday  1  lay  at  Old  Brentford^ 
at  iMt'M.  i^dwards's,  who  sells  greens  nud  small-beer.  J 
couUI  have  told  this  before,  but  one  pulled  me  and  aiio* 
ther  puUed  me,  and  would  not  let  nu»  speak.  1  lay  at 
IV] rs.  £dwar(ls*s  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  on  the 
Tuebday  or  Wednesday  after  I  came  from  thence  to  Mr^. 
Wclls'j>  house." 

The  trial  being  thus  ended,  some  days  after  the  eou- 
dcmnution  of  the  gipsy,  it  boi^an  to  be  talked  that  Vertue 
Hall,  who  had' sworn  so  positively  to  all  the  particular* 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  had  or  would  recant  all  her  evidence 
that  she  had  deposed  there,  and  swear  the  whole  to  be 
false.    Dr.  Hill,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  many 

writing'*, 
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writings,  seems  to  have  been  principally  the  first  con- 
cerned in  bringing  out  this  recantation  of  Vertue  Hall, 
During  which  time.  Dr.  Hill  assures  us  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  had  received  proofs  as  strong 
as  even  this  recantation  of  Vertae  Hall,  of  the  perfect 
innocency  of  the  gipsy.'  " 

Dr.  Hill's  pamphlet  tyartnly  ihsistcd  upon  the  improba- 
bility of  Canning^s  story,  and  the  consequerit  innocence 
of  the  gipsy ;  which  in  fact  caused  public  opinion  to  be 
so  highly  interested  in  the  aifair,  that  after  their  preju- 
dice in  fato\ir  of  the  girl  Cannitig,  had  subsided,  the 
gipsies  friends  met  ^Vith  verylittle  difficulty  in  bringing 
her  opponent totrial.  It  is  allowed  to  be  incontestably  true 
that  the  girl  came  home  to  her  mother  In  a  ragged  and 
starved  condition  \  but  yet,  there  was  no  proof  but  what 
she  might  have  possibly  been  elsewhere,  as  her  descrip- 
tion of  mother  Well's  house^  and  a  number  of  other  par- 
ticulars, were  positively  contradictory  and  defective.  If 
she  had  been  elsewhere,  the  ^eatest  misfortune  of  the 
gipsy's  friends,  was  they  could  not  possibly  prove  where 
she  really  had  been. — Elizabeth  Canning's  friends,  par- 
ticularly Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  represented  her  as  a  poor, 
inoflFerisive,  simple  girl ;  this  however,  the  other  party  re- 
presented as  a  matter  by  no  means  clear.  As  for  Vertue 
Hall,  though  she  seemed  at  first  entirely  gained  over  to 
Canning's  cjluse,  she  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
least  degree  acquainted  with  Canning's  secrets  or  her  real 
situation. 

A  medical  gentleman.  Dr.  Cox,  said  much  to  prove 
that  the  chnstity  of  E.  Canning  remained  perfectly  in- 
violate after  her  return  to  her  mother's,  which  was  cor- 

I  0 

roborated  by  a  Mr.  Dodd,  and  others ;  however,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  last  scene  of  this  mysterious  affair,  the 
trial  of  E.  Canning,  she  being  indicted  for  wilful  and 

B  E  E  a  cortupt 
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rorrnpt  pptjuryi  ut  the?  April  RCiiDiotiH  of  the  Old  Boilf}^ 
nrnh 

On  thin  ocTfiMotii  it  i«  to  be  obiervtrli  them  were  two 
indictmi^rttN  prcferredioneagAinst  heriiind  another  against 
tlio  Abboubury  witneHicni  who  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Mary  S((nirei  on  her  trial.  On  examining  the  witnei^^i^H 
on  both  fiideii  the  Qrand  Jury  finding  a  rontrndiotion  br- 
twrrn  tUcm,  thrrw  out  both  the  bilUi  to  prevent  the  prr- 
jmicH  on  one  itide  or  the  othori  that  the  trial  of  the«r 
rnuieii  would  occuiion  in  court.  But  the  parties  agnium 
(!anning  did  not  reit  hertj  but  again  preferred  an  indirt- 
inrnt  ngainit  her  at  the  June  leNHions  following  \  at  whirli 
tinio  an  indictment  wan  preferred  the  second  timii  against 
the  Abbot8l)ury  witnei^cs ;  both  which  indictmcnti  were 
found  by  the  Orand  Jury  the  8th  of  June  lMt«  In  con* 
Moqucncc  of  this,  the  Abbotsbury  witneiiei  appeared  on 
their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  but  by  the  neglect  or  ovrr- 
Mightof  tho^n  who  prosecuted  thenii  not  a  single  witncHH 
was  subpoenaed  against  tl^em^  nor  ^ny  council  fee'd  to 
attend  tlin  trial  i  but  on  the  day  of  triali  certificntes  wcmv 
drlivcrcd  tn  remove  the  indictments  Into  the  Court  of 
(ving*!4  Deneh,  yet  utidcr  such  circumstances «  that  the 
eouri  tit  the  Old  Huiley  ordered  the  persons  indicted  to 
the  \h\\",  and  there  being  no  person  then  to  appear  agaiuNt 
them,  they  were  diseharged.  Canning's  friends,  to  pre- 
vent iter  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  till  the  l^ord  Mayor,  wlio 
w(iN  the  gipMy*sfricnd|  was  out  of  office,  and  thinking  to 
remove  it  into  tlie  (lourt  of  King's  Benchi  took  care  to 
neeret  her  so  that  when  tho  indictment  for  perjury  was  to 
be  nerved  upon  her  she  could  not  be  found.  However, 
Cttnniii/;*i4  friends  fearing  the  consequences  of  an  out. 
Inwry^  they  K'lve  notice  they  Would  surrender  her  up  in 
the  April  Nessions^and  Monday  the  29th  was  the  day  fixed 
Ivv  the  trial. 

4' 
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AsthUevant  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  coiKt  iff  us,  e^ly  on  th^  day,  crowded  to  an 
uncommon  degree.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor^ 
Mr.  Baron  Legge^  Mr.  Bari^n  Clive,  and  other  Justices 
for  London  and  Middlesex^  with  the  Recorder  of  the 
city  of  London^  were  on  the.  bench.  The  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  were  Mr.  Davy,  Mr.  Willes,  and  Mr. 
Gascoyne;  for  the  prisotierj  Mr.  Moreton,  Mr.  Naircs, 
and  Mr.  Williams. 

Elizabeth  Canning  was  brought  into  court  about  nine 
o'clock^  dressed  in  a  clean  linen  gawn,  and  had  a  black 
bonnet  on.  Her  behaviour  appeared  quite  modest,  and 
she  did  not  seem  any  ways  terrified  or  discomposed  :  her 
stature  is  short,  ^and  her  complexion  fresh.  But  it  is  un- 
Tiecessary  to  say  more  of  her  person,  as  the  portrait  in  our 
last  number  is  a>triking  resemblance.  The  Court  pro- 
ceeding to  business^  she  was  indicted  for  that  she,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  did  wickedly  en- 
deavour, by  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  (contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  and  his  Majesty's  rrown  and  dignity), 
iu  falsely  swearing  ja  robbery  against  Mary  Squires^  a 
gipsy.  To  which  indictment  the  prisoner  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  and  put  herself  upon  her  trial.  The  Jury  being 
then  called  over,  fifteen  of  them  were  challenged  by  the 
prosecutor's  cptt&cil,  and  only  three  by  the  prisojner. 

The  gipsy  was  then  brought  into  Court  in  an  armed 
chair  by  two  or  three  meQ^  and  appeared  very  sick  and 
fuint,  her  head  likewise  shaking  very  much:  she  was 
dressed  in  a  stuff  gown^  having  a  white  whittle  over  her 
shoulders,  a  white  napkin  pinned  over  her  head,  and  a 
black  bonnet  on.  She  is  about  eighty  y^ars  of  age:  her 
complexion  (either  natural  or  stained)  is  very  swarthy,  aa 
gipsies  always  are.  The  most  distinguishing  features  of 
her  countenance,  are  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  a  large 

nose  ; 
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nose ;  bnt  her  portrait,  which  we  have  given  hi  the  pre- 
sent number,  will  better  e^q^i^ss  her  countenance. 

Upon  account  of  the  ftiininess  of  the  gipsy,  she  %va<; 
carried  several  times  into  an  fidjoining  room,  for  the. 
benefit  of  fresh  air,  and  was  brought  into  court  occa- 
sionally a^  her  presence  was  necessary:  her  son  Gcorgo 
atid  her  daughter  Lucy,  attended  her  all  the  time.     Tin 

prisoner  Canning  had  likewise  liberty  to  sit  down. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  the  council,  that  Elizabeth 
Canning  did  falsely^  wickedlyy  and  cormptly  «wear,  that 
she  Wiis  carried  by  two  men  on  the  first  of  January,  175 -J, 
about  nine  o'clock,  from  Moorfields,  and  brought  into 
the  house  oF  mother  Wells  at  Kniield  Wash,  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January  ;  that 
she  was  there  assaulted  and  robbed  by  one  M«ry  Squires 
a  gipsy,  and  afterwards. confined  there  twenty  eight  days, 
ifc,  going  through  the  whole  of  her  story  as  we  have 
already  given  it*.  After  which  he  added,  that  they  on 
their  side  affirmed  that  the  said  Mary  Squires  was  at  Ab- 
botsbury,  on  the  second  of  Jiinuary,  that  tlii^abeth  Can- 
ing was  not  in  that  room,  nor  drank  the  water  out  of  the 
pitcher,  nor  took  the  old  gown  out  of  the  grate,  for  that 
there  was  no  grate  there,  and  that  therefore  she  had 
falsely,  voluntarily,  and  corruptly  sworn. 

Another  council,  observed,  that  it  was  the  most  wilful, 
corrupt,  and  impudent  perjury,  ever  committed;  that  \w 
could  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  present  cose,  that  the  law 
allowed  of  a  more  grie\'ous. punishment  than  could  be 
inflicted  as  it  now  stands :  To  destroy  the  life  of  a  person 
for  any  motive  of  gain,  was  a  most  inhuman  and  wicked 
offence;  and  that,  that  was.  her  motive  would  appear 
plain:  the  design  was  to  raise  contributions  from  tlic 
public.  The  advertisements  and  papers  handed  about  to 
raise  compassion,  8cc.  all  showed  this ;  that  those  papers 

♦  Sec  page  364  of  our  last  Number, 

were 


were  universally  krioifrtt  td  have  had  a  great  effect,  and 
^hat  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  suoh  prejudices, would 
be  guiltj' of  perjiiry  but  for  fear;  that  he  did  not  know 
hut  that  e?en  the  very  countenance  of 'the  gipsy,  which 
struck  hoirro?"  iatb  the  beholder^  contributed  to  prejudice 
the  jury  against  her;  that  he  did  not  ^ay  this  to  raise  pre- 
judices on  the  other  side  (for  that  he  was  persuaded  ther6^ 
was  such' a  jury  now,  as  would  examine  everything 
thoroughly,  and  bring  in  their  verdict  accordingly,  for 
they  had  proofs  that  would  command  the  consent,  and 
convince  every  dispassionate  man,  that  she  was  never  rob- 
bed by  Mary  Squires,  nor  ever  at  Enfield  Wash ;  that 
the  proof  of  one  perjury  would  be  sufficient,  but  that  he 
hoped  to  prove  them  all.  He  then  told  the  jury,  that  he 
hoped  they  had  seen  the  house  of  mother  WelFs  ;  if  so, 
he  would  spare  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  who  Had  seen  the  room,  to  think 
slie  had  been  confined 'there  so  long,  when  she  might 
have  escaped  from  it  in  the  first  half  hour-;  and  that  it 
was  as  implrobable,  that  after  remaining  so  long  there  as 
she  has  said,  and  being  so  long  emaciated  by  her  scanty 
diet,  that  she  should  travel  so  far  as  ten  miles  and  a  half, 
without  stopping ;  that  she  should  pass  by  so  many  mag- 
nificent houses  as  were  on  the  road,  (which  she  couW  not 
possibly  suspect  as  confederates  of  mother  Wells)  without 
going  io  toi  tell  her  story,  and  get  some  relief  and  assist- 
ance: however,  he  acknowledged  tliat  it  must  be  owned 
it  was  possible;  but  then  it  was  so  improbable,  as  amount- 
ed to  almost  the  same  thing.  But  he  would  lay  open  such 
a  chain  of  evidence,  as  would  wholly  prove  that  her  whole 
story  was  false ;  that  he  would  prove  that  Mary  Squires 
Avas  one  hundred  and  thirty  males  off  on  the  second  of 
January;  and  then  pointed  to  Mary  Squires,  he  observed, 
that  she  could  not  be  mistaken  for  ai»^  other  tiling  that 
God  ever  made ;  that  they  would  account  by  diferent 

witnes«?QS 
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ivimesses  for  Mary  Squirea^  from  being  at  South  Panot^ 
in  Dorsetshire^  on  the  flgth  of  December,  1762,  to  her  ar- 
rival at  tlic  home  of  mother  Weill,  at  Enfield  Wash,  on 
the  £2cl  or  sad  of  January,  1758.  That  she  was  at  Ab- 
botiibtiry  from  the  first  to  the  ninth  of  January^  1733,  ntul 
ihcn  slic  went  to  Portesham;  on  the  eleventh  she  wus 
crossing  the  water  at  Dorchester,  the  thirteenth  at  Mar- 
tin, the  fourteenth  between  Martin  and  Coom,  on  the 
road  from  thence  to  Uasingltoke  on  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  and  at  Basingstoke  on  the  eighteenth  ;  that 
there  was  a  circumstance  happened  there,  which  would 
prove  their  being  there  at  that  time  beyond  doubt;  for 
that  ho  must  take  notice,  tliat  though  th*  gipsy  was  so 
\\rr\y  and  dcCormod  n  creature,  she  had  a  very  beautiful 
dautijluor,  who  hv'iwj;  courted  by  one  William  Clark,  of 
Abhotsbury,  she  liad  at  Basingstoke  (not  being  oble  to 
write  herself)  got  the  landlady  yvhere  they  t^topped  to 
write  a  letter  for  her  to  her  sweetheart,  (which  was  reud 
in  courtV  It  is  only  needful  to  add,  that  the  gipsic< 
being  at  all  these  places,  was  sufiicicntly  proved  by  mor<' 
than  tt  dozen  witnesses. 

By  all  this  it  appeared,  he  said,  that  thp  gipsy  could  noi 

he  at  Enfield  Wash  till  the  22d  or  <23d  of  January ;  then  - 

fore  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  corru(>t  '^erjurv. 

in  persisting  so  long  in  charging  the  gipwy  with  robbiu;; 

her,  after  so  many  witnesses  had  sworn  to  her  being  cUe- 

where.    They  then  ^yent  on  to  observe  the  contradictions 

in  her  several  informations;  the  chief  of  whioh  were,  that 

in  the  first  information  which  she  had  sworn  to  before  the 

sitting  Alderman,  it  was  put  down,  that  she  had  been 

confined  in  a  little,  dark,  sqimreroom,   (though  tihe  said 

there  were  two  windows,  one  glazed,  the  other  partly 

boarded,  partly  glazejd,)  whereas  the  room  itself,  instead 

of  bein,^  small,  square,  and  dark,  measuiied  thirty  feet, 

by  nine  broad,  and  the  casement  of  the  window  was  so 

large. 
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Icarge,  that  a  fat  man  might  have  got  out  of  it^  and  there- 
fore the  room  must  be  light;  and  it  was  so  low^  that  a  child 
might  have  leaped  out  of  it  to  the  ground.: — In  her  first 
information  it  was  said  that  she  lay  upon  nothing  bujtbare 
boards,  whereas  there  <was  half  a  load  of  hay  in  the  room: 
That  she  at  first  deposed,  that  her  water  failed  her  on  the 
Friday  before  her  escape  on  the  Monday;  hui;,  on  the 
trial  of  Mary  Squires,  she  swore  that  she  drank  the  last  of 
ber  water  about  half  an.  hoftr  before  she  made  her  escape. 
That  in  her  first  information  she  had  said,  there  was  only 
an  old  stool  or  two,  an  iron  grate,  an  old  table,  and  an 
old  picture  over  tfa^  chimney ;  whereas,  instead  ofa  grate, 
the  ftoor  of  die  chimney  was  found  covered  with  cob- 
webs, that  seemed  the  work  of  many  generations  of  8pi«» 
ders ;  three  saddles  were  found  in  the  room,  fastened  to 
the  walls  with  the  weba  of  the  same  insects ;  and  a  large 
nest  of  drawers  was  also  found  there,  with  a  bed  made  of 
straw;  that  there  was  no  picture  over  the  chimney,  no« 
thing  baititn  old  casement,  which  was  covered  with  dirt 
and  cobwebs.-«-It  was  likewise  observed,  that  the  defend* 
ant  kept  out  of  the  way  of  trial;  and  that  flight  was  m 
the  eye  of  the  law  considered  as  a  pi^sjijimption  of  guik* 

[The  whole  qf  thae  inter^tiing  pari^ulare  wiUkfi  contif^^fetiinfiur  nexi^'j 


Account  of  a  Jourbtey  fo*M<QVNT  pBRpu,  the  highest 
of  the  Py^snkrs.    Bif  M.  Ra.ymon]i. 

On  the  sum  it  of  Mount  Perdu,  says  he,  I  remained  two 
hours,  and  which  ever  way  I  turned  my  «yes,  could  perceive 
nothing  that  had  life,  but  an  eagle,  which  passed  over 
our  heads,  flying  directly  againt  the  wibd  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  In  less  than  a  minute  we  lost  sight  of 
him.  We  ourselves  couldicarcely  stand  against  the  vio* 
lonce  of  the  wind  over  which  an  eagle  triumphed  with 
such  ease,  and  it  produced  an  insupportable  degree  of 
cold.    No  wind  so  speedily  diminishes  animal  warmth  as 

F  F  F  the 
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the  south,  when  exposed  to  its  action  in  diiemoat  elevated 
region^  of  the  atmosphere.  It  owes  thi#  property  to  its 
dryness  aud  rapidity,  which  exhaust  the  evaporation  of 
^uch  bodies  as  are  susceptible  of  it.  We  were  chilled, 
though  the  thermometer  did  not  indicate  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, This  inconvenience  is  the  only  one  that  I  there 
experienced.  We  breathed,  without  difficulty,  an  air 
already  so  rarified,  that  many  could  not  have  existed  in  it. 
I  have  mor^  than  once  seen  many  strong  people  obliged 
to  stop  at  a  much  lower  elevation;  and,  at  Col-du-Geant, 
where  the  air  is  only  at'the  same  degree  of  rarefactionj 
ISaussure  experienced  a  kind  of  suffocation,  and  began  to 
feel  ill,  when  he  look  more  violent  exercise  than  usual. 
Here  we  met  with  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  state  of  the  pulse 
alone  indicated  an  aItcration;independent6f  the  agitation 
of  the  journey ;  the  pulse  did  not  become  more  tranquil 
by  repose.  During  the  whole  time  we  remained  oa  the 
summit,  it  was  low  and  quick,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4. 
This  fever,  which  is  nervous,  sufficienUy  shewed  how  we 
should  be  affe^ncd  at  a  greater  elevation ;  but,  at  the  height 
at  which  we  were,  it  produced  a  quite  contrary  effect, 
Far  from  causing  a  'dejection,  it  sf^med  to  sustain  my 
strength,  apd  raise  my  spirits,  which  generally  occurs  in 
every  region  moderately  elevated.   - 

Circumstantial  Details  of  ST(>iiis,s  falling  from  the 

Clouds, 

Xn  a  letter  written^ from  Benares,  in  the  East  Indies,  by 
Mr.  John  Williams,  and  addresised  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  gociety~af  London,  it  is  related,  that  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1798,  towards  eight  o'clock  in  the 
livening,  the  weather  being  perfectly  calm,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Benares  and  the  circumjacent  places  perceived  a 
n^eteor  of  a  dazzling  brightness,  and  which  resembled  a 
large  ball  of  i}re,  It  was  acgqinpanied  with  a  great  noise, 

like 
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like  that  of  thundfer.  A  great  number  of  stones  fell  soon 
after  on  the  ground>  near  the  village  of  Kraktit,  to  the. 
north-east  of  the  river  Goanity,  abput  eleven  loiles  dis- 
tant from  Benares.  Authentic  documents  in  reference  to 
this  fact  were  taken  oh  the  spot,  by  ordei?  of  the  magi- 
strate; they  perfectly  accord.  Several  specimens  of  these 
stones  have  been  sent  to  Europe ;  they  have  been  described 
and  ^nalised  by  Af  essrs*  Bournon  and  Howdrd.  Here 
follows  the  result  of  their  chemical  labours  i — ^The  stones 
are  covered,  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  surface, 
by  a  very  thin  crust,  of  a  dark  black,  strewed  with  little 
asperities,  which  produce,  when  touched^  an  impression 
like  that  of  a  skin  lightly  shagreened. 

The  interior  is  of  a  grey  colour,  of  a  coarse  texture^ 
pretty  much  resembling  free-stone.  We  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish in  it  iron  in  the  metallic  state.  iTbe  analysis  gives 
likewise  silex,  magnesia,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  oxyde  of 
nickel* 

The  second  example^  is  taken  from  a  letter>  dated  at 
Sienna,  in  Italy,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  It  announ-* 
res,  that  on  the  12th  of  July,  1794,  in  the  height'  of  a 
Very  violent  storm,  there  fell  at  Sienna  stones  of  different 
magnitude.  Their  fall  took  place  about  eighteen  hours 
after  a  fierce  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  distant  250 
miles.  This  letter  \yas  accompanied  .with  a  specimen  of  one 
of  those  stones.  It  exhibited  the  same  exterior  characters 
as  those  of  Benares;  and  the  analysis  traced  in  it  the  same 
substances,  although  in  proportions  somewhat  different. 

The  third  example  is  that  of  a  similar  fall,  which  took 
place  in  Yorkshire. — ^On  the  1 3th  of  December,  1795 :  a 
stone  weighing  fifty  six  pounds,  fell  with  a  great  number 
of  explosions,. like  discharges  of  artilleiy.The  stone,  when 
taken  from  the  earth,  was  hot  and  smoking. — It  present- 
ed the  same  exterior  and  interior  characters  as  the  two 
preceding. 

t  T  T  ^  A  fourth 
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A  fourth  example  is  that  of  a  stone  inrhich  fell  in  Bb'* 
hernia^  on  the  3d  of  July,  1753. — It  yielded  the  same  re* 
suits, — Its  specific  weight  was  4281^ — ^We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  these  facts,  because  they  are  annqunced  in 

^uch  a  manner  as  to  acquire  much  probability. **  We 

have  seen  (says  the  reporter  to  the  institute)  specimens  of 
these  stones ;  they  all  present  the  characiters  inchnded  in 
the  preceding  description. 

We  could  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a  great 
number  of  recitals,  which  agree  perfectly  well  with  the 
foregoing,  but,  without  going  ^o  far  back,  we  shall  quote 
a  remarkable  passage  found  in  some  observations;  of  Frc* 
ret  on  the  prodigies  reported  by  the  ancients; 

^*  The  famous  Gassendi,  whose  accuracy  and  know- 
ledge are  both  well  known,  relates,  that  on  the  fi7tli  of 
November,  l6l7,  the  sky  being  very  clear,  he  saw  fall, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Mount  Vaisien,  bcr 
tween  the  towns  of  Guillaume  and  Pesne,  in  Provence, 
an  infiamed  stone,  which  appeared  about  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter.— It  was  bordered  with  a  luminous  circle  of  dif- 
erent  colours,  pretty  much  like  the  rainbow.  Its  fall  wag 
accompanied  with  a  noise  like  that  of  many  cannons 
fixing  at  once. — This  stone  weighed  fifty  nine  pounds;  it 
was  of  a  dark  and  metallic  colour  and  e2;;tremely  hard/' 

This  description  of  Gassendi  is  perfectly  confoimable  to 
that  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  gives  a  great  probability  to. the 
fact  we  are  examining ;  but,  what  confirms  it  in  a  still 
stronger  manner,  is  that  all  these  stones,  cbmposed  of 
the  same  principles,  include  nickel,  a  substance  which  is 
farely  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  likewise 
iron  in  the  metallic  state,  which  is  never  seen  in  the  pro* 
ducts  of  volcanoes. — ^Ve  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the 
fall  of  these  stones  to  volcanic  eruptions,  and  we  have 
seen  that  there  also,  exists  moraP proofs  which  are  repug- 
Bant  to  thiii  mode  of  explication. 

A  SINGULAl 
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A   SINGULAR  CHARACTER. 

Afr.  Thomas  Jevxins,  an  English  Banker,  ai  R<ni>e4 

X  Hlft   celebrated  banker^  says  a  French  traveller,  fof 
some  time  studied  painting;  but  perceiving  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  become  a  proficient,  he  contented  himself 
with  the  character  o£  an  able  connoisseur. — He  was  well 
versed  in  the  theory  of  painting,  as  far  as  it  related  to  de* 
sign,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  medals,  engravings, 
&c. — ^With  their  history,  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  and 
no  one  was  better  acquainted  with  that  of  a  bus  relief, 
a  statue,  or  a  bust,  whatever  injury  they  had  sustained 
from  the  tooth  of  time. — ^To  sum  up  the  character  of  hiJi 
judgment,  in  a  few  words  ;  with  respect  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  he  was  often  consulted  by  Italian  connoisseurs, 
z'iz.  the  famous  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  the  celebrated 
Winckelman,  and  that  illustrious  painter,  Mengs. — Mr. 
Jenkins  set  out  as  a  man  of  business,  in  dealing  in  pic- 
tures, statues,  and  medals,  and  afterwards  associated  this 
profession  with  that  of  a  banker;  and  as  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  almost  every  person  of  distinction  at  Komc> 
he  succeeded  in  amassing  a  considerable  fortune.     Mr, 
Jenkins's  manner  of  disposing  of  those  articles  just  men- 
tioned, was  truly  original. — If  you   would  purchase  a 
medal,  a  picture,   &c.  he  would  relate  to  you  every  histo- 
rical particular  concerning  them. — He  would  even  w^ork 
himself  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  in  expatiating  upon 
their  rarity,  their  singularity ;  and  would  sometimes  even 
shed  tears  on  parting  with  them.— ^A  father  separating 
from  his  only  daughter  going  to  a  distant  country,  could 
not  have  testified  more  affliction. — And  when  the  pur- 
chaser has  been  leaving  him.  Sir,  Mr.  Jenkins  would  say, 
if  ever  you  repent  in  the  least  degree  of  your  purchase  re- 
turn it  to  me,  and  your  money  shall  be  immediately  forth- 
coming.— In  restoring  me  such  a  medal,  you  will  cer- 
taiiUy  restore  me  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  I  possess. 

And 
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• 

And  upon  the  return  of  any  of  the  articles  disposed  of 
upon  these  conditions^  Mr.  Jenkins  never  deviated  from 
his  word^  but  surrendered  the  purchase  money  with  a  de<« 
gree  of  satisfaction^  not  less  ardent  than  that  of  his  re« 
Uictancc  on  first  parting  with  the  article;  besides  whicb^ 
it  was  not  unfrequent  with  him  to  invite  the  person  to 
dinner,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  upon  these  terms. 

■ 

WiUi  respect  to  the  reality  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  professions 
whatever  may  be  the  doubts  entertained,  it  ia  certain  that 
he  carried  the  semblance  of  his  sincerity  to  the  highest 
point  of  perfection.    He  was  living  at  Rome^  about  the 

year,  1797. 

CiiARAcTEtt  of  the  Empress  ELizAtJEtH  o/"  Austria, 

mipnrallclt'd  in  Modern  History, 

Ma.  Editor,— Rending  in  tiic  Morning  Post  some  days  ago  a  number  of 
tihnatural  and  snnguioary  HUggestions  respecting  the  juUice  and  propriety 
of  giving  no  quarter  to  pri.sonerft,  should  the  Trench  attempt  a  landing  in 
Xh\A  country — I  iiave  b<>cn  endeavouring  to  diicorec  whether  there  be  any 
precedent  ibr  buch  conduct  hi  the  lawj  of  war  or  nations;  and  I  mu-t 
ewn,  that,  excepting  a  very  U^w  obscure  instances,  I  can  discover  nO' 
thing  so  much  like  the  tt'Qipcr  and  disposition  which  that  paper  inculcates 
as  the  following  Hiutoiy  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  But  this,  it  Is  to  be 
noted,  occurred  in  the  dark  ages  of  poi)6ry,  and  even  counteracted  itself  nt 
last,  as  it  inspired  the  Swiss,  tliui  made  deadly  enemies  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  with  an  hatred  which  they  never  forgave  till  they  had  wrefted  all 
their  Cantons  out  of  its  possession.  However,  as  your  Museum  is  a  recep- 
tacle of  Remarkablt  Charuttcntf  this  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  I  presumr, 
you  will  find  In  every  respect  entitled  to  such  a  distinction.  Your's,  &<\ 
Oct,  10, 1803.  •    ^  A  Lovea  of  Mercy. 

^MONG  the  many  sufferings  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  under 
the  insupportable  tyranny  of  the'  House  of  Austria^  its 
yoke  was  so  severe  in  lS08j  the  Emperor  Albert  then 
reigning^  that  three  or  four  cantons  or  districts^  pro- 
bably driven  to  desperation^  rose  and  drove  away  the 
German  officers  employed  by  the  emperor.  Albert  bear* 
ing  thisj  hastened  to  Baden  to  collect  the  troops  neces- 
sary to  go  against  these  miserable  iusurgents^  add  left 

that 
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that  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  1308^  to  sed  his  spouse  the 
Empress  Elizabeth^  whom  he  had  left  at  Rheinfelden. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew  John  of  Sualna, 
Bhose  possessions  he  had  unjustly  withheld^  and  the  Swiss 
Barons^  D'Eschembach,  De  Walt,  De  Puhn,  De  Tager- 
feldeii^  De  Finistigen^  and  De  Castelen,  This  lastBaroii 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plot  which,  it  seems,  the  other 
six  had  formed,  to  destroy  their  sovereign.  Having 
passed  the  river  Rhine,  John  of  Suabia  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  beseech  his  uncle  to  restore  him  the  estates  of 
which  he  had  deprived  him.  This  request  the  Emperor 
now  re&sing  with  more  bitterness  than  ever,  his  nephew, 
enflamed  with  anger,  gave  him  a  thrust  with  a  poignard* 
D'Eschembach,  then,  by  a  blow  with  another  weapon, 
split  the  head  of  the  devoted  monareh,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  excepting  De  Walt,  dipping  theif 
swords  in  hid  bloody  while  De  Castelen,  unable  to  defend 
his  master,  set  off  at  full  gallop  to  carry  t(ie  news  to  the 
court  of  Albert.  Hearing  of. this,  most  of  the  nobles, 
and  among  them  one  of  the  Archdukes,  took  horse  with- 
out delay  and  rode  towards  Baden  ;  and  some  of  them 
arHved  upon  the  spot  soon  enough  to  see  the  Emperor 
expiring  in  the  arms  of  a  young  country  girl  who  had 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  whom  chance  only  had  thrown 
in  his  way  to  be  witness  of  his  last  breath.  As  this  news» 
spread  with  incredible  rapidity,  all  the  towns  of  Helvetia 
shot  their  gates,  and  a  general  consternation  was  diffused 
through  the  empire.  Not  that  this  alarm  arose  from  the 
regret  for  bis  fate,  but  rather  from  the  consequences  that 
might  follow.  His  murderers,  however,  who  in  the  first 
place  had  only  listened  to  the  dictates  of  revenge,  being 
without  troops,  magazines,  or  supplies,  and  incapsible  of 
following  up  their  resistance  to  their  late. monarch  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  interests,  at  iirst  took  refuge  in 
the  castk  of  Fribourg,  bot  soon  after  dispersed*  in  all  di- 
rections* 
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rectioas*  While  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  her  husband,  vowed  she  would  take  the  most 
ample  revenge  upon  those  who  had  made  her  a  widow. 
To  a  most  sanguinary  turn  of  mind,  this  princess  added 
a  degree  of  insatiable  avarice ;  iand  she  therefore  thought 
of  making  the  death  of  her  husband  the  means  of  en- 
larging and  enriching  her  territory,  and  she  took  her 
measures  accordingly.  She  therefore  began  by  industri- 
ously spreading  a  rumour  that  the  poor  Swiss  were  the 
accomplices  of  her  husband's  murderers,  and  accordingly 
put  them  under  the  ban  or  censure  of  the  empire,  toge* 
thcr  with  not  only  her  nephew  John  of  Suabia,  and  the 
five  barons  his  accomplices,  but  all  (their  kindred,  rela- 
.  lions,  and  even  all  persons  of  the  same  name,  their  friends, 
their  neighbours,  and  even  their  servants,  were  devoted 
to  death.  She  even  seized  upon  all  the  goods  belonging 
to  these  innocent  persons  for  the  purpose  of  bestowini; 
them  upon  those  who  should  assist  her  in  attacking  their 
persons.  Many  gentlemen  ^Iso  increased  the  number 
.of  these  fatal  proscriptions,  only  because  their  estates 
were  conveniently  situated  to  be  added  to  the  House 
of  Austria.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  Empress's  troops 
wert;  collected  to  begin  with  their  cruel  executions;  and 
as  the  victims  of  her  wrath,  knew  they  had  no  quarters, 
nor  lenity  to  expect,  they  defended  themselves  with  the 
greatest  vigour  even  to  desperation.  But  though  many 
of  the  Empress's  party  were  sacrificed  in  this  deadly 
strife,  the  courage  of  their  opponents  could  not  prevail 
over  the  numbers  brought  against  them.  We  are  here 
speaking  of  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons ;  and,  unhappily, 
the  rest  oF  the  cantons  refused'  to  support  them.  The 
Zurichers  even  gave  up  the  passage  oi  Albis  to  the  Aus- 
trians  to  carry  them  to  the  domains  of  Baron  D'Eschem- 
bach,  and  soon  after  bis  castle ;  those  of  the  other  five 
Bardns,  and  several  more,  were  besieged^  taken^  razed, 

or 
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or  b?jrned  by  the  troops  of  the  Empress.  The  town  of 
Meschwauden  was  taken  by  assault^  totally  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  dibpersed  or  killed.  Fifty  persons, 
mostly  nobleSj  surrendering  at  discretion,  after  they  had 
for  a  long  time  defended  the  tower  of  Althuven,  were 
every  one  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  Leopold  Duke  of 
Austria.  A  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  fortress  of  Farvangen,  near  the  lake  of  Hallweil, 
thinking  to  maintain  themselves  there  till  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  before  the  Diet  of 
the  Empire^  were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  in  person  ;  when,  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
sixty-three  of  them  that  remained  alive  were  conducted 
to  the  scaffold  iu  tlie  presence  of  this  cruel  monster,  who 
ftaw  them  beheaded  with  the  utmost  complacency  ;  and, 
to  perpetuate  her  shame,  even  gave  orders  that  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  on  this  occasign  should  be  deposited  for 
a  memorial  in  the  castle  of  Hallweil,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time — ^^  This  blood  is  sweeter  to  me  thsin  a  bath  of 
roses."  The  horrors,  say  the  Swiss  historians,  that 
she  suffered  and  caused  to  be  committed  in  the  conquered 
countries,  are  not  to  be  described.  The  last  branch  of  the 
family  D'Eschembach  was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  and 
which  being  brought  to  Agnes,  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  daughter  to  the  Empress,  she  wanted  to  strangle  it 
with  her  own  hands,  but,  however,  she  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  let  it  live,  provided  its  guardians  gave  it  the 
name  of  Schwartzenhourg.  In  fact,  this  dreadful  car^ 
nage  never  ceased  till  one  thousand  families  were  utterly 
destroyed  and  t?.xtirpated,  and  of  these  some  were  the ' 
most  distinguished  in  Switzerland.  After  this,  the  mo- 
ther and  the  daughter^  having  satisfie4  their  thirst  pf 
blood,  but  not  possibly  bein^  so  tranquil  in  their  con- 
science as  they  might  wish,  they  sought  to  satisfy  this  cry 
of  vengeance  by  consecj:ating  a  part  of  their  spoil,,  ta 

G  o  (1  what, 
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what  tbcy  deemed  religion,  ami  in  consequence  of  tlii* 
they  founded  a  convent  u[)on  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
Albert  was  assassinated.     Bill  wliat  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing, not  one  of  the  principal  culprits  fell  in  the  war  tluit 
followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor.     John  of  Suabia,  liU 
nephew,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  flew  to  j\vignon,  where, 
confessing  his  crime  to  Clement  V.  he  pardoned  him,  but 
sent  him  for  a  temporal  absolution  to  the  Emperor  Henry, 
"wlio  adjudged  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  con- 
vent, where  he  died  soon  after  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  D'Eschembach  flew  into  Wirtemberg,  was  a  shep- 
herd thirty-five  years,  and  never  discovered  himself  till 
he  was  nearly  expiring.  De  Palm  got  into  a  convent  at 
Basle,  and  was   never  discovered.     As  for  the  barons, 
Tagerfelden  and  Finstingen,  their  concealment  was  so 
complete  that  it  \vas  never  known.     I)e  Wart,  however, 
was  betrayed  t;o   the  Empress,  and  in  vain  attempted  to 
prove  his  innocence;  he  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel.  It  was  to  no  purpose  thathlsyouiig  widow  came 
to  solicit  the  mercy  of  the  Empress  dowager  in   a  most 
affecting  manner,    ^^either  her  youth,  beauty,  or  quality 
could  move  the  heart  of  this  roVal  monster;  her  husband 
was  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  drawn  to  the  scaflbld, 
and  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel.     This  amiable  woman, 
who  never  quitted  him   in  lus  tortures  till  his  eyes  were 
closed,  retired  afterwards  to  Basle,  and  took  a  religious 
habit,  where  she  was  highly  esteemed  for  her  virtue  and 
pi^ty.  '  However,  the   Swiss  historian   concludes  (as  all 
extremes  commonly  work  their  own  destruction)  that  this 
spoliation  of  the  Helvetic  barons,  brought  on  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  Switzer- 
land, and^  in  its  degree,  was  as  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  the  Swiss  liberty,  as  their  subsequent  victory  at  tlie 
Rattle  of  IMorgarten, 

Curious 
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Curious  Account  of  the  Insect  called  the  Fly  Carrier^ 

which  produces  Animal  Cotton. 

A.  MEMBER  of  the  Americaa  Philosophical  Society  (M. 
Baudry  des  Lobieres)  lias  enabled  us  to  present  to  the 
public  the  following  interesting  Memoir  on  Animal  Cot- 
ton^ and  the  insect  which  produces  it.  Every  inhabitant 
of  the  West  Indies^  says  this  gentleman^  knows  and  dreads 
the  greedy  worm  which  devours  their  indigo  and  cassada 
plantations;  it  is  called  by  some  the  cassada-worm^  by 
others  the  fly-carrier;  and  is  produced^  like  tiie  silk-worm, 
from  eggs  scattered  by  the  mother  after  her  metamor- 
phosis into  a  whitish  butterfly.  The  egg  is  hatched  about 
the  end  of  July^  when  the  animal  is  decked  with  a  robe 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  vatiegated  colours.  In  the 
month  of  August,  when  about  to  undergo  its  metamor- 
phosis, it  strips  off  its  superb  robe,  and  puts, on  one  of  a 
beautiful  sea-green,  which  rejlects  all  its  various  shades, 
according  to  the  different  undulations  of  the  animal,  and 
the  different  acciidents  of  light.  Tiiis  new  decoration  is 
the  signal  for  its  tortures.  Immediately  a  swarm  of  ich- 
neumon flies  assails  it,  and  drive  their  stings  into  the  skin 
of  their  victim,  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  back  and 
ii'Jes,  at  the  same  time  slipping  their  eggs  into  the  bottom 
of  the  wounds  that  they  have  inarle. 

Having  performed  this  dreadful  operation,  the  flies  dis- 
appear, and  the  patient  remains  for  an  hour  in  a  motion- 
less :>tate,  out  of  which  it  awakens  to  feed  with  g'reat  vo- 
racity. Then  his  size  daily  increases  till  the  time  of  his 
hatching  the  ichneumon  flies.  The  c^gs  deposited  are 
hatched  at  the  Same  moment,  and  the  cassada  is  instantly 
covered  with  a  thousand  little  worms.  Thev  i^sue  out  of 
him  at  every  poFC,  and  that  animated  robe  covers  him  so 
entirely,  that  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  the  top  of  hi» 
Lead.     As  soon  as  the  worms  are  hatched,  and  without 

«  a  c2  (quitting 
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quitting  the  spot  where  the  eggs  are,  which  they  have 
broke  through)  they  yield  a  liquid  gum,  which,  by  coming 
into  contact  with  the  air,  is  rendered  slimy  and  solid. 
Each  of  these  animalculae  works  himself  a  small  cocoon, 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  in  which  he  wraps  himself,  thus 
making,  as  it  were,  his  own  winding  sheet.  They  seem 
to  be  born  but  to  die.  These  millions^  of  cocoons  ail  attach 
ta  each  other,  and  this  new  formation  of  theirs,  which  has 
not  taken  two  hours,  produces  a  white  robe  ;  in  this  the 
cassada  worm  appears  elegantly  clothed.  While  they  are 
thus  decking  him,  he  remains  in  a  state  of  almost  le- 
thargic torpidity. 

As  sdon  as  the  covering  is  woven,  and  the  little  work- 
men who  have  made  it  have  retired  and  hidden  them* 
^'clvcs  in  their  cclld,  tlie  worm  endeavours  to  rid  himself 
of  his  guests,  and  of  the  robe  which  contains  them.  He 
comes  out  of  the  inclosure  deprived  of  all  his  former 
beauty,in  astate  of  decripitude,  exhausted,  and  threaten- 
ed-with  approaching  death.  He  shortly  passes  to  the  state 
of  a  chrysalis;  and,  after  giving  life  to  thousands  of 
eggs,  suddenly  loses  his  own,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  an 
advantage  which  may  be  so  improved  as  to  more  than 
compensate  the  ravages  which  he  occasions.  In  about 
eight  days,  the  little  worms  contained  in  the  cocoons  are 
metamorphosed  into  flies,  having  four  wings.  Their  an- 
ten n«»  are  long  and  vibrating;  some  have  a  tail,  others 
d:)  not  shew  it;  they  feed  upon  small  insects  of  the  family 
of  Acarus,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  ichneumou.tribe. 

Tlie  cotton-shell  or  wrapper  is  of  a  dazzling  white,  and 
a.  soon  as  the  flies  have  quitted  the  cocoon,  it  may  be 
used  without  any  preparatory  precaution;  it  is  made  up 
of  the  purest  and  finest  cotton  ;  there  is  no  refuse,  no  in- 
ferior quality  in  it;  every  part  is  as  fine  and  beautiful 
as  can  be  imagined.    . 

M.  D.  Lozieres  (the  author  of  this  Memoir),  urges  the 
Americans  to  pre.serve,  and  endeavour  to  increase  the 
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fly-carrier^  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  similar  purposes^ 
that  the  breed  of  tlie  silk-worm  is  encouraged.  He  de- 
clares that  he  has  frequently  seen  so  abundant  a  harvest 
of  the  animal  cotton^  that  in  the  space  of  two  hoiTrs  he 
4;ould  collect  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  pints^  French 
measure.  Moreover^  animal  cotton  is  attended  with  none 
ef  the  .difficulties  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  vege- 
table cotton^  and  it  requires  less  time  and  less  trouble  to 
procjire  it^  and  there  seems  to  him  no  doubt  that  it  will 
Ktand  the  competition  with  silk  and  vegetable  cotton ; 
these,  when  applied  to  wounds,  serve  only  to  inflame  and 
envenom;  but  the  animal  cotton  may  be  used  as  lint, 
without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 


Further  Instances  of  the  Faculty  of  Sustaining 

Heat. 

[Translated  from  the  French.] 

A  HIS  faculty  is  not  peculiar  ta  the  young  Spaniard  at' 
Paris  (see  our  last  Number,  p.  352)  and  whose  case  was 
expatiated  upon  by  so  many  of  the  French  Journalists  in 
August  last» — ^The  Memoires  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  I76I,  speak  of  a  young  girl  who  could  bear 
the  heat  of  an  oven  upwards  often  minutes,  though  heated 
beyond  the  the  degree  of  boiling  water.  Dr.  CuUen,  of 
Bdinburgh,  also  relates  a  number  of  similar  cases  which 
were  collected  in  1765,  to  prove  that  certain  animals  pos- 
hes? a  faculty  of  producing  cold,  probably  to  counteract 
heat.  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  1765,  remained  two  minutes  in  a 
•tove  heated  to  39  degrees,  and  15  minutes  in  another 
heated  to  43  degrees.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  rcrayined  in  a 
rooin  heated  to  79  degrees.  It  is  the  therpiometer  of 
Keamur  which  is  to  be  understood  here.  The  air,  says 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  this  high  temperature,  occasions  a 
pailiful  sensation,  which,  however,  is  still  tolerable.     Mr, 

Dgbson 
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Dol)S()n,  a  physician  at  T/ivcrpool,  has  confirmrd  and  rr- 
TUMvcd  all  tluvsc*  rxpcriiiirnts  upon  various  subJccU.  Mr. 
Park,  a  Huru;v'on,  rt'inainrd  t(Mi  ininuto.s  in  a  stove  heated 
in  H.)  (I(  ^rtTM.  Sir  Charh\s  Bhijii;dcn  rcMnaincd  ei^ht  iiii- 
nntcs  in  a  room  hcatod  to  Q,Cy2  of  Farcnhcit,  or  10(2  of 
ilcamnr.  During  thn  first  seven  minutes  his  respiration 
\^aj4  perirctly  easy;  l)nt  in  the  course  of  another  minute 
he  feh.  a  degree  of  obstruction  and  some  pain,  which  gave 
him  notice  that  it  was  time  to  drop  his  experiments.  His 
pulse  heat  at  M4  the  mhiute,  or  double  the  time  of  its 
natural  stape. 

The  writ(  r  from  whom  these  facts  are  cited,  remarks, 
that  the  Author  of  Natm'c  has  endowed  man  with  the  fa- 
cidly  of  sustaining;,  at  least  to  a  very  near  degree,  the 
same  leinperattire  of  body  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of 
climates  atui  seasons;  and  with  respect  to  the  enjoyment 
of  health,  to  traverse  the  whole  globe  with  impunity.— 
Mature  has  also  most  hnp|)ily  adapted  the  constitution  of 
variuus  animals  to  their  difterent  situations— The  lizard 
and  the  cameleon  remain  cold  under  the  equator,  while 
tjje  whale  and  the  sea-eall',  under  the  fro/.eii  J8one,  retain 
a  t('ni[»iTnture  eoiisiderahly  warmc:r  than  human  blood. 


Vtiiihvr jHtrttciiliUH  of  Ma.  Hohimitson's  second  Ascent 

in  a  Ha  I, Loo ^. 

[.*^c'e  out*  lAra  Number,  imun  n.55.] 

1  HAT  ;;entlein;ni,  accompanied  hy  M.  fJiocrt,  made  a 
srtond  aerial  excursion,  which  has  conlirmrd  many  of 
their  ibrmer  cxperlmcnis,  and  produced  some  tiew  and 
inU'rc^liti':;  n^nilt^. 

M.  liohcrisoii  has  a-eertained  that  sounds  mat  be  con- 

VevMil  Upwards  to   the  height  of  1^00  feet,  while  down 

WiU'vi^  thev  eun  b(^  conveyed  only  one  half  that  distance. 

The  tfolur  ray*  collecfwd,  when  tho  barometer  stood  ni. 

fwur-** 
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fourteen  inches  in  the  focus  of  a  lenH,  lose  oniMhiid  of 
their  intensity, and  when  refracted  by  the  prism,  no  longer 
i'xhibited  livelv  and  distlnet,  but  weak  and  confutjed  co- 
lours.  "Weights  alt.iehed  to  a  spring  baUmcc  lo.;L  one  half 
of  their  gravity.  The  magnetic  virtue  he  foimd  decreased 
us  the  square  of  the  distances;  but  at  the  elevation  in 
i]ue«tion,  tlic  needle  began  again  to  put  itself  in  motion,, 

When  about  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
earth,  he  enclosed  in  an  instrument  bv  M,  Uez^  £onr 
inches  of  the  surrounding  air  along  with  mercury,  and 
marked  exactly  the  point  where  the  air  and  mercury  were 
united;  and  when  lie  returned  to  the  earth,  lie  found  thul 
the  mercury  filled  the  whole  tube  within  a  tenth. 

M.  llobcrtson  passed  l>eLween  two  large  clouds,  which 
«ccmed  to  afford  u  passage  to  the  balloon;  the  form  of 
tiiesc  masses  of  vapour  was  oblong,  and  they  resembled 
rags  suspended  above  jjie  earth.  Their  uppermost  parts 
<lid  not  forniin  their  aggregate  a  smooth  surface,  as  ap- 
peared to  those  who  viewed  them  from  the  earth,  but  re- 
sembled long  pyramids,  occasioned  probably  by  caloric 
raising  the  nniss  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  at- 
jiu>?>phere ;  they  appeared  to  plunge  towards  the  earth,  in 
<'onsc(pience  of  an  optic  effect,  resulting  from  the  ap- 
parent immobility  of  the  balloon,  which,  however,  was 
at  the  time  rising  at  tlie  rate  of  fifty  feet  per  second. 

^Vhen  the  thermometer  indicated  one  degree  above 
freezing,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  fifteen  inches,  M. 
Robertson  set  two  pigeons  at  liberty,  and  they  dcsecmded 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in  a  plane,  slightly  inclined, 
without  moving  their  wings.  When  the  barometer  stood 
at  fourteen  inches,  he  let  off  another ;  but  after  flutter- 
ing  with  dilHculty  for  a  moment,  it  perched  on  the  net- 
work, and  would  not  quit  it.  Two  butterflies,  let  go  at 
the  same  time,  tried  to  use  their  wings,  but  \i\,  vain. 

M.    Robertson    is    preparing  a  balloon  of   between 

forty 
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forty  and  fifty  feet  diameter,  in  which  he  purposes  to 
ascend  higher  than  any  aeronaut  has  yet  ventured  (22,000 
feet  from  the  earth  is  the  greatest  elevation  yet  iattained), 
and  is  collecting  a  variety  of  instruments  for  further  ex- 
periments. 


STRANGE  SUBSTANCES  FOUND  IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

[CoDtiimod  fr  jm  page  3&U\ 

A  PATIENT  of  the  hospital  of  Lisle  complained  in  l68(5 
pf  a  sharp  pain  of  the  lower  belly,  in  tjie  hypogastric  re- 
gion. He  had  a  tumour,  inflammation,  and  pulsation, 
accompanied  by  fovev;  all  symptoms  denoting  an  ab- 
ce^s.  Hachin  and  Gcllc,  the  one  physician  and  the 
other  smrgeoh  to  the  hospitjfl,  made  an  incision  of  six 
fingers  above  the  navel.  The  pus,  which  flowed  freely, 
was  of  a  very  ill  scent ;  it  run  during  several  months,  and 
the  patient  died.— r^On  opening  the  body,  a  pin  was  found, 
attached  to  the  right  ureter,  and  encrusted  with  tarta- 
tcous  matter. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  180C,  a  stick  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary size, measuring;  ^Oi  inches  in  length,  and  ti  in  cir- 
,  cumference,*  was  taken  out  of  the  side  of  an  ox  a  little 
behind  the  near  shoulder,  and  not  far  from  the  back  bone, 
in  the  presence  of  John  Beck,  farrier;  John  Smith,  ser- 
vant; and  JEdward  Jones,  Esq.  of  Brackloy,  the  owner  of 
the  ox,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  since  the  6th  of 
April  last,  having  been  bought  the  preceding  day  at 
Nothampton  fair.  The  ox,  when  bought,  had  a  sore  place 
on  its  back,  ihro^igh  which  the  stick  afterwards  forced  a 
passage  ;  it  did  not  thrive  before  the  stick  was  taken  out, 
and  had  been  long  under  the  farrier's  hands,  but  is  now  in 
good  health  and  getting  fat.  The  stick  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  walkiu^-  stick,  but  is  pointed'  at  one 
end;  pos'sibly  it  nmy  have  bcon  used  for  the  purpose  of 
J2;ivlng-  the  on  a  l)all,  i\\\i\  ih;oimh  curciessness  have  slip- 
ped 


•  / 
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pcd  down  the  animars  throat.  The  above  facts  have 
been  attested  on  oath,  before  W*  R.  Cartwright,  Esq.  of 
Aynho>  in  Northamptonshire. 

Facts  of  this  kind  are  doubtlessly  more  easy  of  exphi-» 
nation  when  they  respect  pointe*  bodies,  capable  of 
piercing  the  tunics  of  the  stomachj  and  insinuating  them-^ 
selves  oii  different  sides,  according  to  the  directions  they 
receive  from  the  movements  of  the  body ;  but  still  it  will 
always  be  surprising,  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for> 
that  pins,  needles^  and  otlier  bodies  of  this  species,  should 
traverse  the  stomach  and  penetrate  every  where  else, 
without  other  accidents  than  those  which  occur  if,  at 
length,  they  b«come  engaged  in  the  muscular  parts,  or  in 
the  vessels,  whence  they  cannot  escape. 

Some  AccouNt  of  Sir  William  Staines,  Aldetman, 
and  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  zoith  his  Pouthait, 
including  the  Ficisiitudes  of  his  early  Life,  and  his  gra- 
dual Progress  through  various  Degrees  of  Fortune  pre^ 
ceding  his  Advancement  to  the  highest  oj  all  Civic  Ho- 
nours*  ,     *  . 

1  HE  benevolent  character  of  Sir  William  Staines  having 
often  been  the  subject  of  much  conversation  among  a 
very  large  circle  of  the  public,  we  have  presumed  that, 
in  collecting  but  a  small  portion  of  his  history  into  one 
point  of  view,  we  should  not  only  gratify  our  readers, 
but  promote  and  extend  that  general  approbation  which 
is  at  all  tinies  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit,  besides  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity  a  subject  of  laudable  emulation  and 
an  encouraging  instance  of  what  can  be  eflected  by  per- 
severance without  the  assistance  of  large  capitals^  or  any 
extraordinary  gifts  of  forttsne* 

H  H  H  Again, 
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Again,  at  t\m  period  of  time,  there  are  many  nationMl 
and  nionil  reanons  that  rail  for  particular  attention  to  such 
a  yluiraeter  as  that  of  Sir  William  Staines.  In  an  a,t;v 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  nppor  ranks  of  society  fire 
gent^rally  immersed  fn  hixury  and  dissipation,  notwith* 
Htatiding  8ome  royal  examples  of  moderation  aiul  do- 
mestic happiness;  mid  while  the  trading  interest  is  chiefly 
bent  upon  aeeumuh\tinq  wealth  hy  the  most  exeesHive  and 
hazardousspeeulntion  undthrough  desperat(.'  adventure^;  in 
such  a  period,  to  find  an  eminent  character  nobly  despising 
the  customary  means  of  amassing  sordid  gain,  uiid  laugh- 
ing at  the  cares  and  anxions  pursuits  of  the  inevcBntile 
muckworm,  and  the  mercenary  and  unfeeling  monopo- 
lizer; this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  exception,  some- 
thing hke  that  of  t^oah,  to  the  practiec  of  the  old 
world. 

In  the  perusal  of  universal  history,  it  will  appear,  as  if 
rrovidenee  had  raised  up  some  such  exalted  characters  as 
H  testimony  against  the  torrents  of  venality,  vice,  and  cor- 
ruption that  so  often  prevail  in  the  woild,  es|>ecially  in 
the  periods  of  prosperity  or  reiinement ;  and  thus,  as  in  the 
principal  ehurueter  before  us,  some  of  the  bed  of  mm 
are  oi'ten  found  /;*  the  UH)r8t  of  times. 

Hut  if  the  more  polished  periods  of  society  have  not 
produced  nVany,  who  have  thus  turned  their  backs  upon 
'Mammon,  and  refus<'d  to  worship  the  golden  image,  the 
preceding  ages  of  mediocrity  have  been  more  produciiNe 
of  them. — 'J'he  man  of  Koss,  described  by  l^)pe,  woultl 
not  Hufler  in  being  compared  with  the  well-known  elui- 
raeler  of  Sir  William  Staines;  or  if  a  more  familiar  com- 
parison should  be  re(iuire'd,  that  of  Sir  William  Staint* 
maybe  found  in  nearer  resemblance  to  the  onOe  famous 
'>ir  Uichard  Whitfington  [for  the  particulars  of  his  lii\* 

"  e  our  Mumber  VI.]:  but  we  now  proceed  to  u  sketch  nl 

the 
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tl>e  origin  of  Sir  William  before  he  arrived  at  his  present 
dignity. 

The  birth placeof  this  worthy  man,  wc  find  tohavebcx^n 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  the  Borough  of  Soutbwurk, 
ill  the  year  1731,  where.his  father  was  a  stone-mason  in  so 
small  a  way  of  business,  that  it  is  probable  the  object  of 
Mr.  Staines,  when  very  young,  was  to  better  his  fortune,  as 
after  leaving  his  parents*,  some  time,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  Portugal,  AS  a  common  sailor.  On  Ins  return  from 
tliat  trip,  the  vessel  he  sailed  in  was  unfortunately  cap- 
tured; and  our  hero,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  carried 
into  France,  and  made  the  tenants  of  a  French  %  prison. 
Young  Staines,  after  remaining  in  this  situation  six 
months,  was  exchanged,  and  came  home  in  a  cartel;  but 
so  changed,  so  emaciated,  and  so  disguised  in  tatters, 
that  his  own  mother  could  only  be  persuaded  of  his  iden- 
tity by  some  particular  mark  upon  his  person,  which  she 
insisted  upon  seeing  before  she  could  be  convinced. 

After  this,  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Staines  served 
his  time  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stone-mason,  in  Cannon 
Street.-— Whfcn  he  was  out  of  his  time,  he  worked  as 
a  journeyman  with  Mr.  Pinder,  the  nity  mason,  who 
married  Mr.  StainesVsister.  When  he  left  oft'  living  in 
lodgings,  he  took  a  chandler's  shop  and  coal  shed  in  Phi- 
lip Lane,  London  Wall,  where,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
day's  labour  abroad,  he  used  on  his  return  home  to  carry 
out  coals  to  his  customers,  who  never  once  dreamed  that 

*  It  U'aa  probably  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Staines,  being  at  StaincR  or 
Eg^ham  as  a  poor  lad,  was  iiiduced  to  go  into  a  chaii'llcr^t  shop,  kept  by  un 
old  woman,  and,  from  the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  \fx  call  for  rather  more 
in  bread,  small  beer,  &c.  than  his  pocket  \i-ould  bear  him  out  in ;  \\\v  native 
simplicity  of  his  apology  and  appearance  was  such,  that  lii  c:i'(!ltoi'  .s<kju 
forsrot  her  first  emotionii,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  hearty  welcome.  This 
act  of  forbeaniiice  was  not  forgotten  by  Sir  William  when  he  arrived  at  pro- 
sperit;^}  he  sought  out  the  authoress  of  this  trifling  benefaction  in  the  decline 
•f  her  days,  and  rewarded  her  with  an  annuity  as  long  as  she  lived. 

II  11  II  (2  the 
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the  man  then  doinc:  such  apparent  drudgery  was  doomec) 
to  be  their  future  Lord  Mayor, 

But  in  process  of  time,  when  Mr.' Staines  became  a 
little  master,  and  able  to  undertake  small  concerns  for 
himself^  having  obtained  his  freedom  by  serving  his  Mar 
jesty,  Bow  slecplc,  about  1760,  happening  to  be  in  want 
6f  repair,  he  fortuuHtely  conceived  that  he  should  be  able 
to  execute  the  job,  and  applying  for  the  same  by  the 
rnconra^emeut  of  a  friend,  who  was  bound  for  the  fuU 
filment  of  hiti  contract,  his  proposals  were  preferred,  and 
his  performance  of  yie  business  so  well  approved  ot^  that 
he  was  afterwardj/eniployed  to  raise  a  scaffold  for  the 
steeple  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  which  was  struck  with 
lightning,  1703.  This  scaffolding  being  suffered  to  stand 
after  the  business  had  b<?en  done  till  some  of  the  ropes 
gave  way,  a  part  of  it  fell,   and,  what  was  very    rcr 
markal>le,  one  of  the  poles  pitching  down  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction  from  that  extraordinary  height  upon  a 
tombstone,  it  penetrated  the  same  just  as  if  it  had  been  a 
soft  substance,  and  perforated  a  round  hole,  which,  of 
course,  was  viewed  with  surprise  by  a  number  of  spectators. 
Mr.  Staines  was  afterwards  employed  to  take  down  the, 
remainder  of  this  scaflblding;  and  the  Scotch  pavement 
bcinu;  introduced  about  that  time,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
paving  of  several  streets;  and  afterwards  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  mason  to  the  city  of  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  a  house  and  a  mason's  yard  in 
Barbican.     But  with  respect  to  Bow  church  being  the 
first  means  of  itmkinghis  fortune^  Mr.  Staines  seemed  to 
entertain  suxth  an  intimate  senseof  it,  that  when  he  became 
Lord  Mayor,  this  chufch  was  represented  in  painting,  in 
the  back  giound  of  one  of  the  pannels  of  the  state  coach. 
VN'e  now  come  to  a  particular  feature  in  the  life  of  Mr, 
Staines^  respecting  some  incidents,  which,  if  they  had  not 
J)een  very  well  attested,  must  have  rather  staggered  than 

claimed 
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claimed  a  rational  belief:  we  mean  the  prediction  of  his 
good  fortune  by  a  clergyman's  lady  at  Ujjbridge,  where 
lie  was  at  work  many  years  ago;  as  alsoj,  of  the  circum^ 
stances  which  were  to  attend  his  mayoralty^  as  predicted 
by  another  person^  the  particulars  of  wUiph  are  related  as 
follows: 

*'  Mr.  Staines  happened,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  Parsonage  House,  at  this  place, 
going  up  the  ladder  one  morning  he  was  accosted  by  the 
clergyman's  lady ;  who  told  himi  she  had  a  very  extraor- 
dinary  dream,  that  is  to  say  that  he  would  certainly  be- 
come Lord  Mayor  of  London t  —i^stonished,  and  perhaps 
flattered  in  some  degree  at  such   a  prophecyi   Staines 
could  otily  thank  her  for  thinking  of  such  an  unlooked 
promotion  for  him. — He    further  said  he  had  neither 
money  nor  friends,  and  in  short  the  business  of  the  dream 
was  only  considered  as  dreams  usually  are,  and  was  very 
«oon  forgo tten.r— The  lady  however,  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  turned  from  her  prognostications  as  the  dream  had 
evidently  left  a  c;reat  and  lasting  impression  upon  her 
mind,  and  to  such   a  degree  that  the  same  dream  oc- 
.rurred  again,  and  the  same  communications  were  repeat- 
ed to  him,  and  yet  Mr.  Staines  left  the  parsonage  bouse 
at  Uxbridge,  with  no  other  impression  than  the  kindness 
which   had  been  shewn,  and  the  notice  that  had  been 
taken' of  him.~-It  was  not  until   he  was  made  Sheriff 
of  London,  in  1797^  that  this  dream  returned  upon  his 
recollection,  though  it  might  be  supposed  to  liave  been 
a  laudable  incitement  to  his  industry  through  life.— The 
Uxbridge  clergyman  had  by  the  time  it  was  thus  fullillpd 
become  old  ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  be  nominated 
.Sheriff's  chaplain,  at  least  during  six  months  of  the 
sheriffalty,  for  being  very  infirm  when  he  was  appointed, 
Sir  William  engaged  the  Jlev.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Cripple- 
gate,  to  do  the  chaplain's  duty,  and  generously  paid  both 
these  gentlemen. 

This 
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This  however,  was  not  the  only  prediction  which  was 
hazarded  in  respect  to  the  figure  that  Mr.  Staines  was  ap* 
pointed  to  display  to  the  world ;  an  aged  lady  many  years 
ago,  is  said  to  have  foretold  that  he  would  be  Lord 
Mayor  during  a  period  of  turbulence  and  scarcity,  that 
we  should  be  at  war  with  France;  but  that  during  his 
mayoralty,  peace  and  plenty  would  be  restored. — ^I'ho 
worthy  magistrate  during  that  period  related  tills  and 
other  anecdotes,  which  he  is  fond  of,  over  his  pipe  and 
glass ;  but  nevertheless  he  expressed  great  doubts  on  it^ 
being  fulfilled  with  respect  to  a  peace  j  he,  however, 
happily  lived  to  see  even  this  part  of  the  predictions  veri- 
fied, if  the  peace  of  Amiens  deserved  th^  name.    And 
be  expressed  a  hope  that  when  he  Went  out  of  oflicc; 
bread  might  be  Qd.  the  quartern  loaf;  but  his  benevoleut 
wishes  in  this  respect  were  not  fulfilled.    This  dream 
and  its  consequences  have  often  furnished  the  worthy 
Alderman,  with  a  subject  for  conversation,  and  for  that 
xontrasi  of  his  former  and  present  situation,  upon  which 
he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  reason  upon,  and  to  exhibit 
that  vein  of  pleasantry  upon  so  fertile  a  subject,  for  which 
with  his  other  virtues,  in  his  intercourse  with  all  raftks  of 
people,  he  is  both  loved  and  respected;  but  though  hu- 
manity has  been  ever  observed  as  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  his  character.     Still  in  him,  this  disposition^ 
lias  nothitigof  weakness  or  irresolution  about  it;  he  Lns 
always  known  how  to  make  himself  obeyed  ;  and  as  one 
instance  among  many.  Lord  Nelson's  victory  at  Copen- 
hagen occurring  during  his  mayoralty,  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting a  blaze  of  candles  as  had  been  customary.  Sir 
William  caused  the  citizens  to  be  informed  by  postin^,^ 
bills,  that  it  was  his  particular  desire,   that  such  persons 
as  intended  to  expend  money  in  that  way,  instead  of  so 
doing  would  more  judiciously  add  it  to  the  subscription 
then  opened,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  those  who  fell  in  that  sanguinary  action. — ^This  aet 

though 
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though  iliuch  more  to  the  glory  of  the  countr}^,  and  con- 
genial to  the  spirit  and  generosity  of  Englishmen,  thdn 
the  transient  gleam  of  a  few  candles,  was  at  that  time 
generally  applauded,  with  the  exception  of  one  public 
newspaper,  soon  after  defunct.  But  by  the  more  sober 
part  of  the  community,  this  act  of  suppressing  a  public 
illumination,  and  probably  a  degree  of  riot,  was  highly 
approve^. — By  such  it  was  esteemed  a  new  trait  of  the 
superior  goodness  of  the  heart  of  the  chief  magistrate 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment;  however  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect-without  some  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  who  makiug  their  appearance  in  the  thy 
on  the  night  the  illumination  was  expected,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  order  the  constables  to  disperse  them  im- 
mediately, and  which  was  accordingly  performed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  though  the  crowd  collected  on 
the  occasion  were  both  numerous  and  noisy.  It  was  then 
observed,  that  the  few  people  who  had  put  up  candles  in 
their  windows  immediately  withdrew  them. — ^I'he  dif- 
ference of  the  conduct  of  Sir  William  Staines,  in  thus 
opposing  a  popular  propensity  from  that  false  lenity,  and 
ill-timed  forbearance  adopted  by  the  chief  niagistrtite, 
his  predecessor  in  the  riots  of  1780,  must  strike  the  most 
partial  with  some  degree  of  conviction.  But  with  the 
same  general  approbation  with  which  he  had  filled  the 
City  Chair,  so  he  withdrew  from  it. — Sir  William  was  no 
orator,  he  had  made  use  of  no  more  thau  strong  plain 
sense,  in  his  harangues  to  the  Livery,  and  the  Citizens  at 
large;  he  had  never  inflamed  their  passions. — Yet  the 
populace  in  their  way,  to  express  their  gratitude  after  the 
resignation  of  his  ofhce,  when  he  was  returning  from 
Westminster,  they  drew  him  in  li is  carriage.  This  we 
mention  here,  because  in  this  instance  it  is  not  credible 
that  a  mob  was  hired  for  that  purpose,  or  for  shouting 
their  huzzas,  as  has  very  often  been  the  case. — ^And  with 

re- 
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respect  to  the  subscription  recommended  by  Sir  Williaiif 
instead  of  an  illumination^  we  should  perhaps  be  wanting 
if  we  did  not  observe  that  in  this>  as  well  as  upon  all 
other  occasions>  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  his 
precepts  by  hia  own  example^ 

During  his  mayoralty,  and  for  several  years  before^  Mr. 
Staines  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Barbican,  where  he 
built  a  dwelling  house  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the  Rev- 
J.  Towers.  About  the  year  1786,  he  began  to  put  in 
execution  the  benevolent  design  of  esablishing  some  Tilms- 
houses,  nine  in  number.  These  he  built  on  both  sides 
of  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  Barbican ;  not  in  the  ancient 
manner  which  the  facetious  Tom  Brown  has  styled  Cha- 
rity Pigeon-holes.  Sir  William  Staines's  alms-^houses,  on 
the  contrary,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
dwelling  houses  by  any  thing  in  their  exterior.  Neither 
does  any  stone  in  the  front  of  them  proclaim  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  that  they  were  founded  in  such  a 
year  by  such  a  one,  &c.  but  the  tenants  of  them  have 
been  in  the  first  place  Sir  William's  aged  workmen, 
tradesmen,  8cc.  several- of  whom  Sir  William  had  proba- 
bly known  personally  as  his  neighbours*. 

These  alms-houses,  though  Sir  WiUiam  belongs  to  the 
Carpenters  Company,  we  are  told,  he  has  put  into  the  gift 
of  the  Parish  of  Cripplegatej  and  among  the  present  in- 

*  One  of  these,  uho  is  since  dead,  wc  have  heard,  frcq  rented  the  Jacob's 
Well,  where  Sir  William  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  his  pipe  of  an  evemugi 
this  person  failing  in  business,  Sir  William  presented  him  with  one  of  hu 
alms-houses  to  Ii\  e  in.  The  poor  man,  ai^er  this  happening  to  be  at  th« 
house,  and  going  into  the  kitchen  instead  of  the  parlour.  Sir  William  ap- 
peared to  be  much  ofTended  at  the  distinction  he  made,  and  insisted  upon 
his  coming  again  into  the  room  where  he  had  usually  sat  with  his  bencfurti'r» 
and  assured  him,  that  he  had  not  bestowed  that  favour  upon  him  to  i]«grud(% 
hut  to  advance  him  in  life,  and.  would  hear  of  no  apologies  on.  the  subject.^ 
In  Yorkshire  some  sii]^ilar  institution  has  beea  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  William. 

habitants 
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habitants  is  a  penike-maker,  i^hom  we  are  also  infornied 
had  shaved  his  worthy  friend  and  patron  doringoi  period 
of  forty-two  years. 

It  is  now  about  six  months  since  Sir  William  Staines 
entirely  left  bis  town  residence  at  Barbican>  to  go  and 
roside  at  his  country-house  at  Clapham  Common ;  how- 
ever, though  he  has  removed  from  his  poorer  neighbours, 
he  does  not  forget  them.  Sir  William  still  occasionally 
visits  and  enquires  after  the  health  and  circumstances  of 
each  of  them  individnallyj  and  with  the  same  good  hu- 
mour and  affability  which  has  ever  distinguished  him  both 
before  and  after  his  elevation  in  life.  It  should  have  been 
observed,  tb#t  Sir  William  is  the  proprietor  of  the  ground 
on  which  Mr.  Towers's  dwelling-house  and  chapel  now 
stands,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  these  alms- 
houses.— lie  also  built  the  New  Jacob's  Well  tip  the  pas- 
sage in  Barbican. 

It  must  have  have  been  a  singular  source  of  happiness 
to  Sir  William,  that  in  all  his  pious  and  h uln an e  efforts,  he 
was  never  opposed  by  any  of  his  family.  His  late  lady,  in 
particular,  ever  shewed  a  high  degree  of  alacrity  in  «;ccond- 
ing  his  views.  In  order  to  distinguish  who  were  the  pro- 
per objects  of  his  bounty,  she  has  not  been  averse  to 
visiting  some  of  the  ponicvit  hahitniions  in  and  about 
Golden  Lane  and  other  j^larcs.  Ai\d  in  the  distribution  of 
soup,  Sec.  in  winter,  which  Sir  Willium  was  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  four  or  five  years  before  it  became  common. 
It  was  not  his  general  rule  to  compel  those  who  received  it 
to  fetch  it  from  his  h(^uso,  and  thus  proclaim  their  humi- 
liation to  the  censorious,  and  the  world  at  large ;  but,  to 
prevent  tliis,  his  servants  have  been  sent  with  his  alms  to 
the  hahilationsof  those  who  received  them. — Still  in  this 
nr.usual  flow  of  the  purest  beuevolpnce,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  donor  has  met  with  no  abuse  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  received  it;  this,  notwithstanding,  never  altered 
his  character;  his  conduct  still  seemed  to  speak  the  lan- 
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l^uage  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Falkland  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  J.  vi?,  ''  that  she  would  rather  relieve  ten  impas* 
tors^  than  one  person  truly  deserving  should  go  away 
empty  handed." 

Sir  William^  who  has  been  twice  marriedj  is  now  a  wi« 
dower^  has  had  ten  children^  and  has  two  left  at  present ; 
a  daughter  who  is  lame^  and  a  son :  his  first  son  William^ 
by  his  first  wife,  died  many  years  ago  of^  a  consumptive 
habit,  much  regretted  on  account  of  his  promising  abi* 
Jities  in  figures,  and  a  capacity  for  the  mathematics. 

Th^  late  spouse  of  Sir  William,  who  had  been  his  ser- 
vant, has  been  dead  but  a  few  months.  This  misfortune 
occurred  at  Clapham ;  her  ladyship,  however,  was  in- 
terred at  Cripplegatc  church,  the  charity  children  singing 
at  the  burial ;  and  on  Saturday,  August  14,  the  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  his  lord- 
ship's late  chaplain,  to  a  very  crouded  audience. 

Sir  William  has  not,  though  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
relinquished  the  character  of  a  tradesman.  His  masons' 
yard,  and  his  house  at  Millbank,  Westminster,  are  still 
the  objects  of  a  part  of  his  care.  As  a  stone-mason  upon 
a  large  scale,  it  may  be  supposed  he  has  been  engaged 
in  some  buildings  of  magnificence,  something  approxi" 
iiiating  to  the  gorgeous  palaces  and  cloud-capped 
towers ;  humbler,  but,  perhaps,  more  useful  dwellings, 
notwithstanding,  still  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  this 
true  philanthropist,  this  general  friend  to  mankind. 

3ir  William  has  a  particular  habit  that  we  cannot  pass 
over ;  he  is  so  partial  tp  smojting,  thjit  he  is  never  without 
a  pipe,  ^s  be  alwayfe  takes  one  of  these  organs  of  contem-» 
plation  \yith  him  in  his' carriage  ;  and  so  far  is  he  from  ad- 
hering to  th^  modern  notions  of  high  life  in  amassing 
riches  for  indulgisnce  in  extreme  luxury,  or  in  heaping 
them  up  to  be  disposed  of  by  otl^ers  after  his  decease,  that 
]^e  has-  more  prudently  resplved  to  see  to  the  dispensations 

of 


of  his  alms  during  his  own  life  time^  with  the  pieastrre  of 
observing  that  his  bounties  ar€  properly  administered  and 
watching  their  progress;  as  he  has  probably  heard  of 
chancery  suits  of  forty  years  standing,  without  any  applica- 
tion  of  the  charity,  consistent  with  the  will  of  the-donors- 
We  have  already  made  several  allusions  to  Sir  William's 
general  affability  and  hospitality,  and  We  can  only  con- 
clude the  character  of  this  worthy  magistrate  by  com- 
.paringit  with  that  of  Sir  Roger  De  Goverley,  so  admirably 
depicted  in  Addison's  Spectator,  and  which  the  author 
intended  as  a  perfect  resemblance  of  that  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman  ;  for,  unlike  many  others  who  have  been 
intoxicated  by  promotion  and  the  favours  of  fortune.  Sir 
William  has  preserved  an  equanimity  of  character  and 
disposition  all  through  life. 

In  fact,  without  any  particular  profession.  Sir  William 
has  uniformly  put  in  practice  one  of  the  mcst  cUSicult 
and  dxcellent  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  ^'  mind 
not  high  things  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate," 
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Extraordinary  Cask  of  Isajsella  WiLso!f « 

[From  Buchan't  Duty  of  Mothers^] 

IsAHi^tLA  WitsoN  was  in  early  life  a  very  promising 
child,  and  the  object  of  her  mother's  idolatry.  This  good 
woman  had  no  idea  that  health  and  beauty  were  more 
likely  to  be  destroyed  than  improved  or  preserved  by  ex- 
cessive care.  In  the  choice  of  diet,  clothes,  exercise,  8cc. 
the  delicacy  of  her  sweet  girl  was  always  the  ruling  idea. 
It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  render  the  human  frame  more  deli-^ 
cate ;  but  to  make  it  more  robust,  requires  a  v^ry  dif- 
ferent mode  of  proceeding. 

As  the  child  did  not  seem  .afflicted  with  any  particular 
complaint,  the  doting  mother  exulted  at  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  her  own  management,  and  n^v^r  thought  that 
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the  taper  rorm,  die  line  limb^,  aud  the  languishing  ^. 
fif;ss,  which  she  so  much  admired,  were  tlie  sore  sy:  - 
toms  of  dchihiv,  and  of  latent  disease. 

lsiib<*l!a*s  mental  imprbvomcnt^  in  which  she  snrpc- 
Diany  other  voung  girls  of  h<;r  nge  at  the  same    sc:> 
was  no  less  flntteriug  to  her  mistaken  parents.      But  « 
had  srarceh'  attained  her  Hlhyear  before  the  fond   \\ 
swix  vanished,  and  the  regular  functions  of  both    r 
mnd  body  were  suspended  by  a  fit  of  the  most  extras:   - 
naiy  nature.     I  cannot  avoid  making  one  remark  }.» 
which  may  be  of  great  practical  utility.     It  is,  that  ;.. . 
though  they  go  by  tliffcrenl  names,  aud  are  ascribed  .\  ^ 
great  variety  of  causes,  ma}'  all  be  ranked  under  the  .,.• 
neral  appellation  of  nervous  aflec^ions,  and  are  aim  '. 
always  the  conseijiunce  of  bad  nursing,  or  injudick-.: 
treatment  in   childhood.     Few  children,  properly  nurse:, 
have   fits;  and  of  \^\osq  who, are   improperly  nianagoi 
few  escape  tl:em.     Poor  Bell  Wilson  was  one  of  the  u:> 
fortunjite  class. 

On  my  being  sent  for  to  attend  this  young  woman 
who  was  then  1(),  I  was  informed  tliat  she  had  been  sah- 
jeet  to  fits  for  about  three  years,  and  had  taken  a  grcui 
deal  of  medicine  bv  the  advice  of  several  of  the  Facuitv, 
but  without  having  experienced  any  benefit.  Though 
the  person  who  gave  me  this  account  made  use  of  the 
w^ord  fits,  I  soon  found  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was 
only  one  fit,  that  assumed  two  difierent  forms  or  states, 
which  followed  one  another  in  constant  succession  during' 
tlie  wholt^  ofthe  above  period. 

In  order  to  give  a  precise  idea  o*f  this  singular  kind  of 
fit,  I  shall  call  its  first  state  ac^av,  and  the  second /w5- 
tive.  During  the  former,  the  young  woman  made  use  of 
^he  most,  violent  exertions,  springing  up,  throwing  lu^ 
arms  about,  and  striking  ihem  against  every  thiixg  whic  li 
came  within  her  reach ;  at  the  same  time,  she  uttered  a 

sort 
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sort  of  noise^  consisting  of  three  notes,  which  was  more 
like  the  cry-  of  some  wild  beast  than  any  thing, hnman. 

An  universal  spasm  succeeded  those  strange  agrtaiions, 
and  every  limb  became  as  stiff  and  inflexible  as  if  it  had 
been  suddenly  petrified.  Her  whole  appearance  was  that 
of  a  statue  made  of  Parian  marble.  In  this  state  of  rigi-* 
dity  she  continued  sometimes  for  one  hour,  sometimeg 
two,  and  often  three  or  four;  but  the  moment  it  was  over, 
she  began  with  the  cry  and  motion  above  described. 

The  active  convulsion  never  lasted  so  long  as  the  rigid 
state;  but  it  wjis  the  only  time  at  which  any  thing  could 
be  got  down  her  throat.  As  she  would  not  admit  sub- 
stances of  the  least  solidity  into  her  mouih,  the  little  nu- 
triment which  she  received  Avas  always,  given  in  a  fluid 
form,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  smull-bcer,  or  wine  and 
water.  Her  evacuations,  either  by  Kstool  or  urine,  A\ere'of 
course  very  trifling,,  and  she  was  wholly  insensible  of 
both.  Notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  her  di(^l,  she  did 
not  appear  emaciated  or  ghastly  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
w^as  tolerably  well  in  flesh,  and  her  countenance,  though 
quite  void  of  colour,  was  rather  pleasiijg.  ■  Her  figure  vvaa 
exquisitely  fine,  the  disease  did  not  appear  to  have  pre- 
vented her  growth  in  height,  though  it  had  in  strength, 
and  in  bulk  or  /expansion;  she  was  very  slender,  but  as 
tall  as  most  young  women  of  the  same  age.  Such  were 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  her  situation  when  I 
paid  my  first  visit. 

As  all  the  voluntary  motions  were  suspended,  and  the 
involuntary  alone  took  place,  I  thought  that  by  exciting 
the  former  1  might  suppress  the  latter,  which  had  so  long 
agitated  the  system.  But  before  I  had  recourse  tostimu- 
liints,  I  was  imluced,  by  the  tone  of  confidence  with 
which  Iliad  often  heard  anodynes  and  antiijpasmodickjj 
spoken  of  by  professional  men  of  eminence,  to  try  them 
first;  hut  the  experiment,  though  fairly  made,  and  duly 
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pcrseverccl  in,  was  not  attended  with  the  least  sutfccss.— • 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that,  after  forty  years  farther 
practice,  I  have  never  found  the  effect  of  antispaamc^ 
dicks  in  sudi  cases  to  correspond  with  the  high  reputa- 
tion wliicli  thev  loner  retained  in  the  medical  world.  I 
know  it  has  been  the  usual  method,  when  the  actions  of 
the  system  appear  to  be  inverted,  to  employ  this  6lass  of 
medicines,  in  order  to  restore  regularity,  and  to  take  off 
the  supposed  spasm.  I  am  far  ifrora  being  inclined  to 
question  the  veracity  of  the  favourable  reports  made  by 
others  of  the  issue  of  their  experiments ;  I  candidly'  state 
the  result  of  my  own,  which  has  wholly  destroyed  roy 
reliance  on  that  mode  of  proceeding. 

After  the  failure  of  the  above  attempts,  in  which  I 
was  more  guided  by  the  example  of  others  than  by  the 
dictates  of  my  own  mind,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
irritation  on  the  most  sensibltE^  parts^  which  were  often 
nibbed  with  ajther,  and  other  volatile  spirits.  I  prescribe 
cd  at  the  same  time  the  internal  use  of  tonicks,  particu- 
larly chalybeated  wine,  and  the  compound  tincture  of 
bark.*  Appearances  soon  belcame  favourable:  but  as  tbe 
change  for  the  better  was  slow,  the  parents  were  persuad- 
ed by  somebody  to  try  the  cold  bath ;  and  this  rash  step 
proved  almost  fatal  to  my  hopes,  and  to  their  fondest 
wishes. 

The  reader  should  be  informed,  that  the  astonishing 
singularity  of  the  girl's  disorder  had  filled  the  minds  of 
the  country  people  all  around  with  the  wildest  and  most 
superstitious  conjectures.  The  general  opinion  was,  that 
the  complaint  must  be  owing  to  evil  spirits,  and  that  the 
girl  was  certainly  possessed.  Some  were  for  putting  her 
into  waer,  where  they  were  sure  she  wouid  swim.  Others 

*  I  have  here  omitted  the  detail  of  doses  a;id  effects,  usually  given  in 
medical  cases,  as  I  am  not  wriM'i^  instructions  forthetrcatment  of  diseases 
^u^  •cautions  to  mothers'  conceruing  the  nursing  of  their  children. 

said 
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•aid  tbat,  if  she  was  laid  upon  the  fire,  she  would  un^* 
doubtedly  fly  up  the  chimney.  One  bold  Captain  of 
horse,  a  man  of  more  resolution  than  intellect,  declared 
his  readiness  to  expel  the  foul  fiend  by  shooting  the  girl, 
if  the  parents  would  give  him  leave.  Her  mother,  who 
was  not  deficient  id  natural  good  sense,  though  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter  she  had  suffered  her  fondness 
to  get  the  better  of  her  understanding,  paid  no  regard  to 
such  absurd  and  ridiculous  proposals';  but  she  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  a  friend,  who  had  described  to  her 
with  great  earnestness  and  plausibility  the  wonderful 
effects  of  the  cold  bath, 

A  single  immersion  convinced  the  parents  of  their  dan- 
gerous error.  All  the  symptoms  were  aggravated  in  the 
most  alarming  manner.  The  duration  of  the  rigid  state 
of  the  body  was  extended  from  a  few  hours  to  eleven 
deys.  She  would  then  have  been  buried,  had  I  not  po- 
sitively forbidden  her  mother,  whatever  might  happen, 
to  have  bev  interred,  till  I  should  give  my  assent.  At  the 
time  of  this,  last  attack  I  was  upon  a  journey  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  On  my  return  home,  I  was  told  that 
my  patient  was  dead ;  but  that  her  burial  had  been  de- 
layed till  I  should  see  her.  When  I  called,  I  found  her 
to  all  appearance  what  the  people  had  described  her,  a 
lifeless  corpse,— -On  examining  the  body,  however,  I 
thought  I  perceived  some  degree  of  warmth  about  the 
region  of  tlje  heart.  .  This  confirmed  me  in  my  previous 
design  to  make  every  attempt  to  restore  animation.  It 
was  a  considerable  time  before  any  syrtiptoms  of  life  ap- 
peared; at  length,  the  girl  set  up  her  old  cry,  and  began 
to  throw  her  arms  about  as  usual. 

After  having  so  far  succeeded,  the  parents  implicitly 
followed  r^y  farther  directions,  and  did  not  throw  any  new 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  cure.  I  again  had  recourse  to 
the  tonicks  before  mentioned,  with  such   nourishment  as 

the 
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ihe  girl  could  be  brought  to  swallow.  The*  violence  i/' 
the  convulsive  motions  gradually  abated^  and  the  clur.i< 
tion  of  the  rigid  state  of  the  fit  grew  shorter  and  shortt  r; 
till,  in  abont  six  months^  the  whole  ceased>  and  the  re- 
gular and  natural  actions  of  the  system  returned. 

The  state  of  this  girVs  mind^  as  well  as  of  her  body,  r  n 
hor  recovery,  was  as  extraordinary  as  her  disease.  It  i-; 
common  to  all  persons,  who  fall  into  fits,  to  have  no  rr- 
jncmbrance  of  what  happens  during  the  paroxj'sm.  Tliu 
youn^j  woman  not  only  was  insensible  of  every  ocrm- 
rcrice  and  of  the  progress  of  time  during  her  lon^  fii, 
but  her  malady  had  completely  blotted  out  all  recolkr- 
tion  of  every  event  before  that  period,  and  even  tl  c 
traces  of  all  knowledge  which  she  had  acquired  frmn  li.c 
moment  of  her  birth  to  her  illness.  I  have  indeed  known  a 
single  fit  of  24  iiour's  duration  to  destroy  the  powers  of  llio 
mind,  and  produce  absolute  idiotism ;  but  that  was  .not 
the  case  here.  The  mental  faculties,  after  a  total  sus- 
pension for  four  years,  were  not  destroyed,  but  reduced 
to  an  infant  state  ;  and,  though  void  of  knowledge,  were 
as  capable  of  acquiring  it  as  ever. 

.  It  was  just  the  same  with  regnrd  to  speech,  and  to  tl.o 
proper  mantigument  of  the  legs  and  arms,  of  which  si:  .* 
knew  as  little  at  the  time  of  her  recovery  as  at  the  instant 
uf  her  birth.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to 
hear  her  lisping  for  some  months  the  immhif  pamhi/  o\  a 
child,  and  to  trace  her  progress  in  the  imitarion  m' 
mjiiikIs,  and  the  use  of  lani^iiMgc.  As  soon  as  she  cou'd 
converse,  sIjc  was  told  how  long  she 'had  been  ill ;  A\c 
cried,  ])Ut  could  not  believe  it.  A\^hen  some  bor.U, 
v.liicli  she  had  written  at  school,  were  shewn  to  her,  bli'* 
ihoMir'nt  it  iniposslhle  they  could  be  her's,  and  was  posi- 
tive that  the  whole  must  be  a  mockery.  In  the  course  of 
time  she  yielded  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ollur^; 
but  slie  remained  unconscious  of  any  former  state  of  c.\- 
istoncc. 

Ilf^ 
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Her  new  attempts  to  walk,  were  as  awkward  as  heir  at- 
tempts to  speak ;  and  she  required  nearly  as  much  tiAae  t6 
recover  the  perfect  use  of  her  legs  as  of  her  tongue.  Even 
after  she  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  st^^ngth, 
she  'Wanted  expertness  in  her  motions,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  led  about  by  the  arms  like  a  baby.  Whenever  I  called 
to  see  her,  I  made  a  pouit  of  taking  her  into  the  garden  to 
%valk  with  me ;  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could 
prevent  her  from  falling.  We  often  lament  the  weakn^ 
of  infancy ;  yet  were  we  to  come  full  grown  into  thfe 
world,  we  should  not  only  be  as  long  in  learning  to  walk 
Hs  infants  af  e,  but  our  first  essays  would  be  infinitdy  morel 
dangerous. 

.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  trace  any  farther  the  steps  by  which 
this  young  wotaan  advanced  to  the  full  rc-establishmeAj  of 
her  health,  and  to  the  perfect  use  of  all  her  mental  and  cor- 
poreal faculties.  These  great  ends  were  gained  by  a  mode 
of  treatment  the  very  reverse  of  the  enervating  plan  whicli 
had  been  the  cause  of  her  Ibng  sufferings ;  but  which,  hap- 
pily for  her,  was  not  afterwards  resumed. 

I  shall  leave  tender  parents  to  msike  their  own  reflec- 
tions on  this  case,  and  shall  now  only  urge  it  as  a  farther 
caution  againist  the  too  hasty  interment  of  persons  who  may 
seem' to  expire  in  a  fit.  Unequivocal  proofs  of  death 
should  always  be  waited  for,  and  every  adviseable  means  of 
resuscitation  persevered  in,  when  we  consider  how  lonct 
appearances  may  be  deceitful,  and  how  unexpectedly  the 
latent  sparks  of  fife  may  be  rekindled. 

Besides  the  uncommon  instance  of  this  young  woman** 
reunimatron,  as  it  may  be  called,  I  have  heard  of  a  young 
ludy  in  Holland,  who  was  restored  to  her  desponding 
friends,  alter  she  had  been  for  nine  days  apparently  in  a 
litate'of  death.  Tlie  day  before  her  pro])oscd  interment, 
hef  Doiitor  called  to  take  his  final  leave  of  her ;  but  fan- 
cj'ing  tliat  he  perceived  some  vital  symptom,  he  renewed 

ickk  hu 
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his  before  hopeless  efforts,  and  had  the  happiness  to  r^; 
ce<»d.     This  girl's  case  differed  from  that  of  my  patien' 
one  4'ery  remarkable  particular. — I  am  told,    that  in 
seemingly  hianimate  state,  she  was  all  the  while  perfci 
conscious  of  being  alive»  though  she  could  not  stir,  : 
sipcak,  and  that  het  only  terror  Was  lest  she  should  . 
Iburied  alive* 

} 
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.On  the  1th  of  October  1803,  an  Aurora  Borealis  v.. 
2$een  at  Enrol  in  Scotland,  betweeti  eleren  and  twelve  - 
flight,  of  most  brilliant  appearance  :— not  only  were  tbc: 
a  great  number  of  bright  and  vast  columns  perpendicui .. 
to  the  horizon,  but  all  tlie  atmosphere  in  the  Norther- 
quarter  of  the  heavens^  was  covered  with  one  coutinuirj 
gleam  of  lightning. 

A  Cucmnbcr^  lately  cut  in  the  garden  of  C,  Wilson,  F>«;. 
of  Empsall,  weighed  5ilbs.  and  measured  30i  inches  loui^, 
and  14  inches  in  circumference^ 

A  Potatoe  was  dug  up  last  month  in  a  garden,  belonging; 
to  Mr.  David  Knight,  Brewer,  at  Arbroath,  in  Scotlaud, 
of  most  extraordinary  size^  its  largest  circumfercnci* 
19  inches,  the  least  1*7  inches;  it  weighed  two  pounds  nine 
ounces :  it  is  the  kind  known  there  by  the  name  of  Ame* 
rican  Tartar. — There  were  nine  other  potatoes  at  the  same 
stem,  weighing  on  an  average,  sixteen  ounces  each* 

A  Ttimip. — Mr.  Mutch,  at  Murtle,  (Dee-side,)  pulKd 
6ne  up  oft  his  farm,  the  beginning  of  October,  weighin^^ 
eighteen  pounds. 

Full  and  authentic  Account  of  Mary  SqOires  ani  Eliz. 

Canning,  concluded  from  page  391  ^ 

The  evidence  of  George  Squires,  the  gipsy's  son,  was 

peculiarly  diverting* — He  could  give  a  particular  account 

4f  every  house  they  called  at  on  their  journey  from  Soutli 
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Perrot  to  London,  and  even  recollected  that  they  had  two 
fowls  for  dinner  at  Litton,  in  Wilts, — who  tliej  wer<? 
bought  of,  &c. ;  and,  to  the  obseirvation  of  the  counsel,^ 
that  it  was  perhaps  an  extraordinary  dinner,  lie  said  No^ 
they  had  fowls  very  often, — His  manner  and  acuteness  also 
made  the  couosel  observe,  that  he  was  by  po  means  a  per-»' 
spn  of  weak  capacity,  as  had  been  represented. — However, 
being  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  another  jgurncy 
into  Sussex,  previous  to  the  former  jaunt,  he  could  not,  or 
would  not  tel}  the  name  of  the  place,  nor  those  of  many 
others  which  he  had  passed  through.  In  fact,  in  the  course 
of  an  examinfition  of  two  hours,  he  would  own  to  nothing 
that  could  tend  in  the  least  decree  to  tlie  crimination  of  his 
mother. 

It  was  also  expected  that  Lucy  Squires,  his  sister,  would 
have  be^n  ealJed  in  by  the  CQunsel  for  the  prosecution  i 
and  though  it  was  strongly  urged  by  the  other  counsel,  she- 
was  not  called  upon  for  any  evidence.  After  a  variety*  of 
examination  was  gone  through,  to  provQ  the  absence  of 
Mary  Squires,  at  the  time  Canning  swore  ^he  robbed 
her,  the  Court  proposed  an  adjpurnment  to  the  1st  of 
May,  which  was  ovei^ruled.  The  prosetutor's  counsel 
desired  that  E,  Cannjng  should  be  delivered  Into  custody 
of  the  ^eepet  of  Newgate;  but  this  was  warmly  spokq 
against  by  the  defendant's  coimsct,  so  that  it  was  at  last 
agreed  that  she  should  be  admitted  to  bail ;  accordingly 
her  former  bail  entered  into  a  fresh,  recognizance.— Tlie 
girl  was  then  put  into  a  coach  as  privately  as  possible  ;  but 
the  populace  finding  it  out,  hung  upon  and  followed  it 
with  the  loudest  huzzas  and  shoutings  to  an  house-  in  tho 
Old  Bailey^  w^here  she  went  to,  and  they  staid  about  tho 
door  huzzaing  tiU  eleven  o^cIock;  when  they  had  retired,, 
she  went  home^  Some  of  the  most  vulgar  of  the  popukce 
were  so  audacious  as  to  insult  Sir  Crisp  Cascoigno,  as  hq 
w^  9Qming  ont  of  the  Scssioos-Housc  i  w^hicb  one  of  tha 
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friends  of  Canning  happening  to  see,  be  imodediatdy 
pushed  in  among  thcm»  and  rescued  him  from  their  ba(idr% 
Her  friends  were  very  much  grieved  at  tbiii  outrage^  and 
the  next  d^y  bad  haud-biiU  printed,  disclaiming  the  fact^ 
li'bich  they  gpt  delivered  at  night  to  the  cr^wd  (liat  m  a^ 
assembled  in  the  Setisions-House-Yard« 

Notwithstanding  tlus^  the  frienda  of  Canning  were 
charged  virith  being  the  encouragers  of  these  insulti,  though 
they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  them*  lUo 
greatest  care  wa^  t^ken  that  could  bc^,  that  thi^  girl  tboulcl 
go  to  and  come  from  the  Sessions-House  privately^  tp  avuid 
i^ny  huzzaing  ;  aqd  she  was  put  into  different  dres^8<,*s>  and 
ivont  out  at  private  doors,  and  sometimes  windows^  that  the 
people  waiting  about  the  hous^  might  not  know  any  tfain^ 
q{  her  going  out. 

On  Wednesday  the  Court  met  again,  acoording  to  ad-. 
jourqment  ^  when  it  was  informed*  in  a  very  moving  aiid 
pathetic  manner,  of  the  groat  danger  Sir  Cri^p  Qascoiguoharl 
been  in  from  tl)e  mob  on  th^  Monday  niglit  b^foro;  anci  the 
Court  wascnoved  that  a  guard  might  be  appointed  for  the 
security  of  ^us  person,  wlie^  hq  went  from  the  Session^^ 
JIousc  at  nights. — The. Jury  likewise  fearinjg  fot  themselves, 
xnoved  that  a  guard  might  be  allowed  to  them«  The  re- 
corder then  set  forth  in  a  very  elo(]^n60t  speech,  the  ioso^ 
Icnce  atid  ijl  consequences  of  such  proceedings ;  that  tho 
magistracy  of  the  city  of  London  wero  too  respectable  a 
body  to  be  thus  insulted  by  a  nivob ;  that  IiinvK^lf  toa  had 
met  with  some  insults;  hut  he  would  have  them  to  knovv, 
that  the  npmgistracy  were  not  to  be.  terrified  i,  that  they 
would  go  to  tlie  bx>ttom  of  it;  that  whoever  waacoueemed, 
let  them  look  tp  it.  The  counsel  for  the  defcndaat  then 
arose,  and  told  the  Court  that  ho  would  venture,  ta  S9y  tJiac 
pone  of  the  friends  of  bisi  client  wcrq.  concerned  in  any 
thing  of  this  sort ;  but  t^upposing  even  that  their  zeal  had 
carried  some  of  them  top  fur,  yet  it  ought  apt.  to  prcjudi(  o 


Ills  client,  'vrho  could  have  no  baucl  «in  it ;  therefore  be 

lioped  the  jury  would  not  let  their  roiftds  be  prcjudicec^ 

against  her  by  any  thing  that  an  outrageous  mob  (who  foK 

hnved  nothing  but  the  dictates  gf  pqiitjion)   had  done*  oc 

.sliould  do,  dyring  the  course  of  th?;  trial : — TJ>at  oa  thq 

]);k.  t  of  Ills  client,  he  had  a  complaint  to  make  of  no  less  a<^ 

outrage  done  to  her,  which  waa  shameful  to  the. highest xlo^ 

grce,  and  might  be  of  the  worst  consequence  to  her,-— He 

then  road  a  paragraph  in  th^  iiQWspaper  .of  the  day  before, 

whereia  X'^^  defendant  was  spokei)  of  in  a  very  virulcoli 

manner ; — the  in&ults  given  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigno,  attribnte4 

to  her  or  her  friends,  with  an  intent  to  obstruct  justico^-^ 

Heobsei'ved,  that  to  publish  such  a  paragraph  during  tlie 

course  of  tb^  trial^  v^s  doing  as  much  as  could  be  done  U^ 

bias  and  prepossess  the  jury  against  the  defendant^  an4 

thereforo  cruel  to  the  highest  degree,  unjust  and  illegal.*^ 

1'he  Comt  agreed  with  him  in  thi^,  and  reconimended  an 

iuform^tipn  to  be  laid  against  tlie  pi*iutcr  of  the  papor.-^ 

After  tliis,  they  proceeded  to  business  ;  and  Mr.  Alderman 

Chitty  rop<?ated  the  story  told  by  £,  Canning,  when  ho 

took  her  deposition  at  Cuildliall,  and  mado  remarks  upooi 

a  number  oi;  inconsistencies  which  he  observed  in  it, 

Mr.  Gawen  Nash  confirmed  these  observations,  cspo* 
ipially  Canning^s  then  saying  she  was  confined  in  a  small 
tiark  room. — He,  Imd  been  at  Mother  Wells's  with  stn-cral 
fiicnds,  and  seen  the  room. — He  also  g^ve  Kliz,  Canning 
aiKl  her  mother  a  good  character,  for  decency >  sobriety, 
Hic. — He  tik^n  clearly  proved  that  the  room,  and  tbingsi  ii| 
it,  did  not  at  all  agroc  with  K«  Canning's  description  of  it« 
Ho  further  related]  that  when.  £•  Canning  was  first  taken 
down  to  ^e  bouse  4t  Kniield,  to  s^woor  to  the  persons  tliiit 
bad  robbipd  her,  she  was  taken  out  of  tli0  eliaiso  in  the  arms 
€>f  a  inan^  and  carried  ioto  Mother  Welia  s  kitclien,  wbcTo 
Srlie  was  set  upo4»  t^  dretiscr  for  about  four  or  five  minuter  ; 
that  the  ioof,  o|  tb^  loft  >»;»»  tli^D  open  ^  that  afterwards 
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she  sat  upon  a  stool  in  the  midcTIc  of  the  house,  for  near 
twenty  minutes,  the  door  of  the  loft  remaining  all  t!)c 
while  open  ;  that  when  she  was  carried  into  the  parlour, 
whcTc  there  wei'c  miny  people,  in  order  for  her  to  pitch 
upon  the  persop  yrho  cut  oft'  her  stays,  the  gipjy  sat  on 
flic  riglit-hfincj  side,  and  Mother  Wells  on  the  left ;  tfiat  us 
$0€m  as  Canning  came  in,  she  fixed  on  the  gipsy,  ^ni  said, 
J'^kat  was  (h^  woman  ^  that  he  cquld  not  then  see  the  gfipsy's 
face,  and  cannot  tell  whether  Cc^nniiig  could, — And  when 
Scjuircs's  daughter  told  her  mother  tliat  she  waa  fixed  upon 
gs  the  person  who  had  robbed  Canning ;  slie  then  got  up, 
and  came  across  thd  room  to  Canning,  saying,  Madam^  ih 
you  sai/  /  robbed  j/ou? — Look  at  this  face  ^  artd  if  you  haxc 
fcar  seen  it  before,  you  viust  remember  it,  for  I  beHeve  that 
Gad  Ahnighfif  never  viade-smh  amther^  Whon  Canninp^ 
lokl  her  when  it  was,  she  said,  Lm'd,  Madam  I  I  was  12(^ 
fniles  of  at  that  tim^ ;— He  asked  her  where  she  was,  she 
Baid,  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire,  and  that  she  couKt 
bring  J^n  Inindi-ed  people  to  prove  it^  who  had  known  her 
tlwrty  or  forty  years,— ^Tliat  there  were  people  in  the  room, 
who  said,  Lofd !  she  has  been  here  but  a  very  little  while i 
and  that  there  was  a  woman  called  Nat  us,  who  said  sl)c 
bad  been  in  tiic  house  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  and  tliat  the 
^ipy  had  t)oon  there  but  a  little  whilo,  and  that  5be  liad 
never  seen  Elizabeth  Canning  there  before. 

After  this,  Canning  was  led  to  see  the  place  of  lier  con- 
finement, and  carried  into  several  rooms,  then  into  the 
}oft ;  she  said,  slic  believed  that  was  tlio  room^  Being 
asked  what  slie  iicmoi^bered  in  the  room,  slio  tomin^ 
about  to  the  left  hand,  said,  slie  remembered  it  by  that 
hay,  but  said  tiiere  was  more  added  to  it.  Being  asked 
tlion  what  else  she  remembered,  and  a  pitcher  beinir 
taken  up  from  the  ground,  she  said,  T%al  k  t/te  jug  I 
drank  my  water  out  of    Tlicn  a  ger^Iemw  took  up  a 

^bacco  mould,  wd  ^sked  her  if  she  iiemei^beied  that  ?— 

Slio 
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Slie  said,  she  did : — Another  gcntlemitri.  asked  hor,  what 
tilse  she  remembered,  and  if  there  were  any  saddles  in  tli« 
room } — She  said)  slie  believed  there  might  be  one,  but 
she  did  not  remember  tiny  thing  of  a  rtcst  of  drawers.— ^ 
^eing  asked  why  she  did  not  escape  out  of  the  East  win- 
dow, she  said,  she  did  not  know  but  it  was  fast, 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Nash's  evidence  was,  That  from 
that  very  tithe  he  thought  Canning  an  impostor,  or  dsi 
greatly  deceived,  and  that  he  had  given  up  espousing  hct 
cause  from  that  very  day. — He  Was  asked  this  throe  or  four 
times,  and  replied,  that  from  that  Very  hour  he  had  left 
having  any  thing  to  do  in  het  fatour  5  that  he  had  oftcit 
declared  the  same  as  he  had  deposed  noW,  ih  common  coii-> 
versation.  Being  asked  how  he  came  not  to  declare  thi* 
Upon  the  trial  of  the  gipsy,  he  said,  he  was  present  at  part 
of  the  trial,  but  being  butler  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
and  hating  a  great  dinner  to  get  for  them  that  day,  he  left 
the  Old  Bailey  by  eleven  o'clock  ;  andtliatthtHigh  be  wa^ 
a  little  discontented  at  the  evidence  of  Canning,  yet  ha 
thought  the  gipsy  would  not  have  been  convicted,  and  if 
he  had  thought  so,  he  would  have  staid  and  given  tha 
bame  evidence  as  he  had  done  now ;  that  soon  after  h^ 
lieard  Mary  Squires  was  respited,  he  went  voluntarily  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  being  dissatisfied  in  his  own  mind,  ami 
told  him  he  could  let  him  into  the  whole  alTair, 

Mr.  Hague  and  Mr.  Aldrich  gave  much  the  same  account 
as  Mr,  Nash,  only  they  said  there  were  marks  of  som^ 
lock  or  fastening  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  loft  where 
Canning  was  confined,  and  a  sort  of  ledge  or  pent-house 
under  the  window,  from  whence  she  said  she  got  out.— 
lioth  said  they  dropped  Canning's  cause  from  that  time. 
Being  asked,  they  both  owned  they  were  at  the  trial  of 
the  gipsy,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  they  did  not  then 
give  evidence,  to  save  the  life  of  a  woman  whom  they 
tiiougbt  wrongfully  accused :— One  said,  he  M^a^  so  shocked 
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at  it,  tliat  he  Imd  not  power  to  speak  uny  thing  about  lU 
though  he  staid  all  the  trial,  tvhich  laKted  some  hoursi ;  tlio 
othuf  said,  *he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  u  gentleman  in 
Smitlifield,  tlicreforc  left  tlic  Sessions-House  before  tlu- 
trial  was  quite  finished. 

The  next  witness  called,  was  Fortune  Natus,  who  tie- 
posed.  That  he  and  his  wife  lay  in  that  very  room  durin;^ 
the  time  Canning  says  she  was  Confined  tlierc; — says, 
xvl>cn  they  came  there,  there  was  half  a  load  of  huy  in 
tlie  room,  which  room  he  says  was  called  the  work-slioji; 
that  his  bed  was  made  of  hay  and  straw,  and  his  bolstm* 
yas  a  sack  of  wool ;  tliere  waa  no  grate  in  the  room  ; 
that  there  was  a  nest  of  drawers  and  two  or  three  side- 
saddles,  a  num^s  saddle,  u  large  drawer  with  sonic  pol- 
lard, a  tub,  an  old  gun,  &c,  &c. 

Judith  Natus,  wife  to  Fortune  Natus,  gave  much  the 
same  account  as  he  had  done. — She  seeme<l  to  for^tt 
ftcvoral  things  which  her  husband  said  was  in  the  room, 
and  recollected  others,  never  mentioned  iKfore,  particu- 
larly  a  parcel  of  pan-tiles. 

iSiuah  Howell,  daughter  to  Mother  Wells,  deposed, 
Tlutt  slic  M-as  there  every  day  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary.— She  said,  that  Vertue  Hall  went  as  often  into  the 
iKij-Ioft  as  she  did ;  and  that  upon  the  8th  of  January, 
lulwanl  Allen,  Giles  Knight,  and  John  Larney,  loppt-d 
tlie trees  which  were  ovei,' against  tlio  window;  and  that 
Vertue  Ifall  and  iKTself  were  at  tlie  window  at  that  tiuu* ; 
tliat  she  opened  the  casement  herself,  and  it  opened 
\erv  easy. 

Jolni  LiuMiey,  Giles  Knight,  mn\  Edward  Allen,  gavf 
tin  aectiunt  of  their  lopping  the  trees  on  the  8th  of  January, 
thatstood just  against  tlie  window  of  the  room  in  whiih 
Canning  saitl  she  was  confined,  and  talked  to  Siuali 
Irowell  and  Vertue  Hall  the  time  they  were  looking  out 
iit  the  window  of  the  hay-loft* 
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Jobo  Bpwell  depo88cl>  H«  lived  at  Ettfield  Wsisb)  and 
Xvas  «m  to  Mother  We&  $  tiiat  he  was  in-tiie  W.ork-shop 
'^B  ike  i9thi  20th,  ^nd  81st  iif -January  ;•  be  said,  hi^ 
nootiber  *  hod  setft  Imih  \ja»e  or  the^e  dayiB  to  fetbb  poUard 
to  feed  the  $6w  aad  pigs^  and  that  Fortune  Natiis  and  hif 
wife  wefe  the  eii)y  people  that  were  in  that  roooLr— H^ 
aays^  be  attended  the  trial  of  Squires^  bat  the  mob  would 
<iot  ^yfito  hioa  \o  ei^ipe.in,  and  t^  be  was  CoiCjed  to  g^ 

Mr.  Deputy  Mblinmux  deposed^  That  he  happetied  t^ 
be  with  the  bito.Lord  Mayor  (after  IVfery  ^uirea  Waa  Qon# 
yioted)  wbea  Ganmng  and  Veitoe  Hall  w^e  brought  tQ 
be  examined  ;  abd  that)  after  my  Lord  Mayor  had  exw^ 
mined  Venue  Hall^  her  answer  waa,  she  had  nothing  to 
say  at  that  time : — He  says,  the  pitgher  aod  bed-^owa 
"Were  produced ;  that  Canning  tobk  ^p  the  gown,  to  take 
it  away ;  when  my  Lord  ftlay^  said,  Nq^  you  nmst  not 
take  ii  awy  i  that  then  she  said,  //  is^my  moiher^s.  Tbis^ 
he  says,  surprised  him  a  great  deal ;  because,  en  the  trial 
of  Sqaims^  she  said,  she  took  it  out  of  the  grate  in  th^ 
room  xYbece  she  said  she  was  confined. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  having  gone  thjct>ttgh 
these  wilnesi^tei  rested  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  then  rose  up,  alid  made 
a  very  strong  and  sensible  speech  ;  in  which  be  Observed^ 
That  Ins  client^  after  suflering  to  an  uncommon  degree^ 
by  being  almost  starved  to  death,  was  noW  brought  to  a 
trial  f0t  Wilfii  and  corrupt  Peijurif ;  that  he  had  seen 
with  :ft>me  surprito,  the  coUnsd  for  the  prosecution  chaU 
Icnging  116  less  than  sixteen  c^  the  jury ;  that  he  believed^ 
except  in  caseac^  treason,  that  there  had  never  been  au 
instance  before  of  a  prosecutor  challenging  sixteen  of  the 
jury  out  of  twenty-four ;  however,  lie  was  very  weU 
pleased  with  it^  as  he  ho{>ed,  after  this,  that  the  prosecu- 
tor^   if  a  verdict  was  giveu  agaixist  him^    would  remain 
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Satisfied  that  justice  had  been  dohci  him. — He  then  ob- 
Bcrvedi  that  li^  thought  nothing  amoiiming  to  a  positive 
ftoof  had  b^cn  brought  against  his  6licnt>  and  that  whert 
ia  case  was  doubtful/  the  law  always  inclined  to  the  mer- 
ciful side.'^That  he  did  not  iuppoio  that  tiie  witnesses 
Hvhb  had  sworn  tcf  the  gipsy'A  b6ing  at  AM)Otsbury  at  the 
time,  had  wilfully  perjured  themselves ;  but  that  tb«  al- 
Wation  of  the  style  just  ut  thiit  timoi  it  wa»  well  known 
had  greatly  confounded  the  people,  and  that  even  to  this 
tliiy,  it  Was  iisUal  with  us  to  say  (talking  of  the  seasoni,  kc.) 
thai:  it  is  cfnly  such  a  day  of  the  month^  according  as  we 
^scd  to  reckon  ;  that  this  custcim  of  reckonin^g  by  two  dif- 
ferent computations  or  styles, '  i>ece«sarily  Avould  puzzle 
^Uy  one  in  fixing  some  months  after  ou  the  particular  time 
i6i\  which  any  thing  hippeiied  ;  that  the  gipsy  was  really 
Vlt  Abbotsbnry,  near  about  the  time  in  question,  he  did 
suppose  ;  but  the  question  was>  whether  it  was  at  that  par- 
ticular time. — He  then  spoke  to  the  possibility  of  Canning's 
story,  and  even  the  probability  of  it,  considering  all  the 
t:ircunistanccs  that  attended  it.* — He  obsei*ved,  that  what 
his  brother  counsel  on  the  other  side  had  saidi  that  villains 
hnd  robbers  would  never  do  mischief  merely  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it,  frequent  exj)erience  contradictedi— As  to  the 
improbability,  which  he  had  observed,  of  no  one  passing  by 
<:o  sec  Bedlam  at  the  tiine  the  girl  was  stopt  and  robbed  ; 
be  mnst  in  reply  say,  that  if  his  brotlier  counsel  bad  taken 
it  in  his  head  to  go  and  see  Bedlam  at  such  an  unseason- 
uble  time,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  at  night, 
tliat  he  sliould  not  have  been  surprised  had  the  keeper 
taken  and  locked  him  up  among  tlie  mad  people  he  came 
to  sec. — He  next  urged  strongly,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  extraordinary  pains  that  had  been  taken,  they  hvA  not 
been  able  to  prove  in  tlie  leat^t  that  the  girl  was  in  any 
other  place  than  where  slie  had  sworn  she  was. — **  Wliat  I 
iu'dys  iie)  could  a  poor  ignorant  girlj   without  money, 
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nithoutfriendsy  have  tlie  art  &n<jl  npeana  to  conceal  herself 
a  whole  mouth,  undiscovered  by  any  one,  to  lie-in,  or  ta^ 
be  suhvated,  a^  has  been  said  ? — Strange  !  and  incredible 
is  it,  that  neither  n)  id  wife,  nurse,  or  surgeon,  und^r  whoso 
<;arc'shQ  \va*s,  sliould  have  blabbed  nothins:  in  nh  this  tune  I 
It  IS  well  known  that  ladies  of  the  greatest  fortune,  that, 
huve  money  to  buy  silence,  yet  cannot  purchase  secresy 
on  these  occasions,  l^ut  their  uiiscarriagcs  of  this  JUnd  will 
f^ei  abroad ;  and  yet  not  a  single  syllable,  for  the  space  of 
sixteen  months,  has'  come  out  to  prove  Cannlng^s  being, 
in  any  oth^r  place  w^hatsoeyer  than  tlie  house  of  Mother 
Wells," — He  next  observed,  That  it  was  contrary  to  nature, 
for  people  to  become  desperately  wicked  and  inhuman  all 
at  once ;  that  it  was  alwaygi  by  degrees,  and  step  by  ^tep, 
that  people  arrived  to  the  heiglit  of  wickedness  ;  but  that^ 
the  defendant's  character  was  proved  to  be  blameless  and 
irreproachable  in  every  respect  till  tl>e  very  liour  of  thia 
ulVuir : — Modesty,    sobriety,   industry,   and  good-nature* 
were  her  characteristics  ;  and  therefore  it  was  quite  incrcji^ 
cjible,  that  all  of  a  sudden  she  should  become  wicked 
enough  to  invent  such  a  story,  and  to  bo  guUty  of  tha 
vilest  perjury  and  most  pre-meditated  murder,  by  wilfully) 
and  deliberately  swearing  away  the  life  of  an  innocent, 
person. — It  has  been  reported  (said  ho)  tliat  the  whole  waa. 
a  contrivance  l^etweqn  her  and  her  mother,  to  ^et  money 
by  the  contributions  of  the  humane  and  cliaritable  i  but  it 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  believed,  that  any  person  would  oa 
purpose  reduce  themselves  to  the  deplorable  apd  miscrablo- 
condition,  which  it  was  known^  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
(  anniiig  was  in^  even  to  within  a  hair'^  Ur^dth  of  deaths, 
upon  the  Mncertain  hopes  of  getting  a  little  mopey:-^It' 
was  ev^n  a  contradiction  to  reason. and  common  sense,  tfiiit* 
juiy  ono  wquld,  for  the  sake  of  getting  moneys  reduces, 
tltenisclves  tq  ?q  desperate  a  condition,  as  ,Uf  Ici^vo  |ittl<ii^ 
y^  qf  living  to  receive  it,  Sec.  S^c,  ^  ^, 
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After  ttie  counsd  had  flniisM.  thrir  spefcbes,  tlwr  WiIn 
tesses  frr  th^  def^nclisint  tvere  qalled,  chi^y  coa^lAing  of 
her  n;»othev^*$  friends,  who  geueraHy  spoke  of  he*  f6«mef 
character,  and  her  hehavlour  afteir  she  came  home^ 

James  Lord>  appreotice  to  Mrs.  Cannings  deposed  to 
Elizabeth  Canoing^s  b^ing  missed,  the  great  concetd  hi& 
loistress  was  in  on  ihvX  accoutit^  aud  that  whea  die  re* 
turned,  bis  mistress  w^  at  prayers  for  h^r  daughter*d  re- 
turn I  tha,t  when  khe  came  to  the  door,  be  did  not  ^t  firsfc 
know  ber«  nor  till  she  spoke,^"  she  was  ia  such  a  depli^rablc 
condition  i  that  his  mistress  felt  in  a  fit  upou  it  i  that  she 
had  a  bit  of  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  an  old  jacket 
on,  and  that  she  was  a  very  sober  girt 

M r^  Backfer,  an  apothecary  in  Aldermanibury%  deposed. 
He  was  applied  to  by  the  girl's  EOpther,  and  w^i>t  to  her 
on  the  30th  of  Jfanuaty  \  h<^  found  her  extremely  lo\t,  and 
could  sqarc^Iy  fa^r  her  speak ,  with  cold  clattimy  sw^ts, 
in  her  bed  ;  "she  complained  of  being  veijy  faint  and  sick„ 
and  of  pains  in  b^r  bow  els ,^  and  of  having  been  costiice  the^ 
whole  time  of  her  confinement, — He  oj^dered  her  a  purging 
xnediciue,  but  her  stomach  was  too  weak  for- it,  and  could 
not  bear  it ;  be  then  ordered  her  a  glyster  that  evening, 
and  ow  the  Sd  of  February  another  j  the  letter  had  some 
little  effect  :-r-He  ordered  her  another  on  the  3th  j  that  had 
i;io  effett  at  all ;  and^  she  contiauing  very  bad,^  and  ii\ 
great  d^figer^  Dr.  Eaton  wa§  sent  for  on  the  6th : — ^He 
irrote  pi^escriptions  for  her  for  fourteen,  days,,  of  diuretic 
^nd  gentle  cathartic  mediciues^  that  she  was  tolerably 
well  in  ^bput  a^  month.  When,  she  was  at  the  \aforst,  her 
free  was  T^!n;tarkuble,^  her  colour  qui.t^  g^ne,^  her  ^rms  of  a 
livid  colour  spotted}  aud  that  when  he  heard  she  was  gone 
to  EnfteJd  Wg^h,  ^en  the  people  were  taken,  up,  he 
thought  her  ttot  able,  to  pe^orm  the  journey,  and  thought 
)t  extreme^  iifapijoper  for  b^f  to  undertake  it,  she  being 

t«y  w^cli^jffluiQiated  wd  wasted.. 
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Hohert  Beak,  who  is  one  that  attends  the  turnpike  at 
Stamford  Hill,  cteposed,  That >  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, as  he  was  slaiKling  by  the  gate  at  near  eleven  at 
nightf  he  beard  a  sobbing  a»d  erying  on  the  road ;  it 
catnc  from  towards  Newington,  and  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  5  at  lajst  h^  perceived  it  w^  two  oien  and  a  young 
person, , seemingly  by  bereryingi  onesaid^  Covie  ahnff^, 
2I0U  fh—K  y<^  oT^  drunk ;  the  oth^r  said,  ffout  d^vnk  tlie 
i^—h  is  f  and  made  a  sort  of  a  langb ; .  but  i^be  seemed 
unwilling  to  go.  9y  his  ligiit  he  could  see  them,  one  got 
over  t  *e  style,  and  tl)e  other  laid  hold  of  one  of  her  legs. 
or  both,  and  lifted  them  over,  $0  that  she  came  down  up- 
right ;  she  hung  back  and  fell  on  her  breech  on  the  step  of 
the  style,  and  set  out  9  fresh  cry  bitterly,  as  though  she 
Atould  go  no  further  ;  that  ho  went  nearer  then(i|  Expecting 
she  wouM  speak  to  him  ;  bn.t  there  being  two  men,  and  he 
alone,  he  did  iK>t  think  it  safe  to  interpose  ;  that  the  one 
pulled  her,  and  the  other  jostled  her  ^ilong,  an4  so  they 
took  her  otit  of  sight  towards  En  fields* 

Thomsts  Bonnet  deposed,  He  lives  at  Enfield,  near  tha 
ton  miles  s^one ;  and  on  the  29th  of  Januarj'-  1753,  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  betwecu  TWother 
Wolk*a  ^nd  his  own  house,  he  saw  ^  miserable  poor 
wretch  coming  along,  without  either  gown,  stays,  cap» 
hat,  w  apron  on,  only  a  dirty  thing,  like  half  a  handker-. 
chief j  over  her  head,  and  a  piece  of  something  on,  that 
reached  down  just  below  her  waist,  with  her  hands  lying 
together  before  her  ;  nhe  asked  him  the  way  to  London.. 

David  Dyer  deposed,  He  lived  at  Enfield  Wash;  that 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  Mother  Wells's  hoiise,  to^ 
irards  London,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  three  evcuingst 
before  Motlier  Welk  and  her  family  were  taken  up,  he 
saw  a  poor  distressed  creature  pass  by  him,  out  of  the 
commofi  field  ;  he  said  to  her,  Sweetheart,  do  you  want  a 
imdian4f    8h0  made  no  answer;  she  bud  a  tti 
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^ver  her  head  like  a%vhitet  haiicjlkcrchief,  walking  with  bcnr 
hands. before  her,  very  faintly ^  and  was  a  shortish  woman^ 
with  ^  shortish  sort  of  a  thing  on,  it  did  not  pqqiq  very  {ow 
on  her ;  that  he  h)oked  at  her  face  as  sh«  passed  him^  ati4 
said  (upon  looking  upon  Eli^^beth  Canning)  he  tukes  her 
to  be  the  same  person, — And  Uev^ral  other  witnesses  tes- 
tified tQ  the  same?  eBbct^  of  seeing  her  that  d^y\ 

j\hct  this,  a  number  of  witnesses  living  about  Enfield^ 
proved  that  Mavy  inquires  had  been  there  about  Christmas^ 
tnd  in  January  ;  but  thpy  did  not  agree  in  th^  exact  dates^ 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  said,  He  was  to  tell  the 
jury  from  the  prosecutQV,  that  h^^  haid  not;hing  ag8<,inst  her 
exclusivQ  of  that  fagt. 

After  all  the  witnessies  ^rere  examinecl^  the  recorder 
9ummed  up  thp  evi,dence  on  bath  sides,  which  took  up> 
#bout  two  hours  j  it  being  tlieu  twelve  o'clock  at  oight,  of 
Xuesday  IVI^y  6th,  the  jury  withdrew,  and  after  being  out 
Vpwards  of  two  hours,  brouglitin  their  verdict  i.n.writingi^ 
Guilty  of  Perjury^  b^i(  noh  wilful  er  coni^pf;: — but  the 
Court  tilling  them,  that  their  verdict  must  be  either  Guiltv* 
or  Not  Guilty,  they  ^gii,in  withdrew.,  and  \^  a  sfhort  tim& 
4fter^  brought  her  in  Guilty,  but  recommQud^d.  her  to  the 
ipercy  of  tlie  Court ;  upo^i  which  sjhe  w^s  iumiediately^ 
committed  to  Ncwgi^te, 

Thus  ended  this  very  remarkable  t^ial,  after  baying 
Ijisted  eight  days ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  all,  was  the  ipost 
extraprdinary  one  that  ever  came  before  any  Court  in^this 
Jiingdom.  Her  sentence  was  respited  tiU  the  next  sessions, 
T\'hi<:h  began  May  the  13ith: — In  the  mean  tiiye,  two  of 
tlie  jury  who  tried  her,  made  an  affidavit  that  they  did  not 
mean  by  their  verdict,  to  bring  her  in  Guilty  of  Wilful 
^nd  Corrupt  Perjury*  When  tlic  Sessions  hegflM'i,  one  of 
the  King's  Counsel  moved  the  Court  for  an  arrpst  of  judg- 
ment, pr  a  new  trial,  and  argued  very  strongly  for  it;  but 
tills  was  ovci- ruled,   jiind  thp  CpurV  prQccpded . to  pass. 

septeocei^ 
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iBentcnqe  :-rBut,  >  differing  .  in  tlie^ri^piniona  wliat  tlii^ 
should  be,  they  divi4ed,  wl)en  eight  of  them  were  /o|: 
tonly  laying  a  small  pecuniary  fine  on* her,  and  nihe  for  a 
niontli^s  imprisonment,  and  at  the  expiration  thereof,  to 
be  transporCed  to  some  of  bis  Majesty'^  plantations  for 
seven  years : — Thus,  by  a  majority  of  'ohq  only,  the 
jBcverer  sentence  toot  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  hefe,  that  ^vhcn  the  jury 
brought  in  their  first  verdict,  thcl^e  was  a  loud  shout  among 
the  people  ;  but  when  they  brought  ih  a  verdict  Guilij/  of 
4he  Indictment,  there  was  a  remarkable  silence*  The  con-* 
elusion  of  this  affiiir  was,  that  till  Elizabeth  Canning  waa 
removed  out  of  the  country  by  transportation,  the  tiews* 
papers  Were  still  crowded  with  essays,  paragraphs,  &c.  for, 
and  against  the  justice  of  her  sentence.  One  party  insist- 
ing upon  her  innocence,  the  other  upbn  her  guilt.  Some 
dwelt  upon  the  depravity  of  the  gips}*,  others  upon  the 
poverty  of  E.  Canning  and  her  mother.  Even  affidavits 
were  made,  ahd  printed  on  both  sides.  However,  all  these 
tilings  did  not  hinder  large  subscriptions  being  carried  on, 
for  her  support ;  and,  as  w^e  before  observed,  slie  was  in  » 
situation,  after  leaving  the  country,  to  attrUct  tlie  notice  of 
an  opulent  Quaker  in  America,  whom  she  married.^-^Ih 
fact,  the  public  opinion,  though  principally  expressed 
by  people  of  the  middling  classes,  had  assumed  such  a 
degree  of  energy,  that  Sir  Crisp  Gascoigne,  the  >L(>rd 
Mayor,  paying  a  proper  deference  to  his  constituents  and 
fellow -citizens,  thought  proper  to  publish  an  Address  to 
the  Liverymen  on  the  subject ;  in  which  he  was  very  earnest 
to  clear  himself  of  any  want  of  candour,  in  the  part  he 
bad  espoused  respecting  E.  Canning ;  and  with  Sir  C.  Gas« 
coigue^3  reasons  for  his  conduct,  the  public  seemed  well 
satisfied. 
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X  K4MAI  Clarkb,  died  Utoly  in  his  mi»oral)lo  hut, 
opposite  tho  lied  Lion  Iiiu  on  Old  Down^  near  Hutli,  in 
the  s)9th  year  of  hi«  age.  Ut)\vurdii  of  Iwlf  a  contury  ii« 
hiul  roiidcd  in  thii  luiMmble  Hituution  \  and  thougli  for 
timrly  tea  yeani  he  htd  been  conlined  to  u  pullet  of  Htru\v» 
with  no  covering  but  a  tingle  rug,  tie  never  conid  bo  pre- 
vailed upon  to  (luit  it|  or  to  receive  the  leuHt  degne  (U* 
purocbiiil  ANsiHtance^  for  fear  tlutt  Ik;  nnglil  be  forced  to 
give  up  hill  hut,  whith  he  deemed  a  kind  of  freehold  ^iuul  iti 
which  it  tie^euw  he  hud  been  originally  plaeed  by  the  perhou 
who  then  rented  Dairaek  turnip  and  with  whom  old  Claiiu 
li 'd  wurkod  m  a  hibouter. 

An  a  companion  to  the  abovci  nvo  give  the  fu)lowinft» 
upon  tho  credit  of  a  country  iM^ter,  of  the  beginning  oi' 
the  proaent  mouth  :— 

Lately  died,  in  tlie  parish  of  Hrengne,  in  South  Wales, 
at  tite  advanced  uge  of  8()|  Mr.  J.  llogerw^  of  moHt  eeeeii* 
trie  nrnnoerni  he  hud  not  been  nhaved  nince  last  Kaeitcr.-- 
IliMUHual  praclieo  waa  to  go  into  the  nen  for  the  benelit  i\( 
hit  hoalthi  and  wlicn  in  want  of  food,  mbm  aceuHtoiued  to 
lie  on  hi«  back,  and  suck  the  goatn  in  the  optan  (letdK ;  and 
ivImni  Iu)  wuk  Hoen  gohig  to  nuuket,  he  always  had  a  mvV 
on  hia  ahouldorf  containing  bin  money,  for  hi»  uttorne)  le 
Jay  out  at  iiitercHt  \  ho  left  much  property. 


cinuosiTncs  in  Nonrn  AMRntcA. 

Two  milei*  west  of  New  Haven,  in  a  mountain  ;  on  tl»r 
top  of  which  \h  a  eave,  n'nuukabh^  for  having  been  th«  re 
fideiK'e  of  Cienoralr*  VVhaJey  and  Ciolle,  two  of  thejudj^i'i 
of  Charles  tho  First,  who  was  beheaded. — They  arrived  ut 
l?o»ton,  July  the  t^lUu  l/I^O.  and  eamo  to  NeVv  Ilavrii 
Ihe  March  follow iny.- i\^iy  tho  llth,  ICtJl,  they  retirni 

and 
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Rnd  concealed  tbeoiselves  behind  West  Mountain,  three 
mites  from  New  Haven  ;  and  tho  19th  of  August  they  re- 
moved to  Milford,  where  they  lived  concealed  until  the 
13th  of  Octobci^  1664,  when  they  returned  to  New  Haven, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Hadle}-,  where  tliey  re- 
mained concealed  for  about  ten  years,j  in  which  Uv.ie  ' 
Wbaley  died,  and  Goffe  sgon  after  abdicated.  In  1665, 
John  Dixwell,  Esq.  another  of  the  king's  judges,  visited 
them  while  at  Hadlejy,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  New 
Haven,  whfere  he  lived  many  years,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  John  Davis. — Here  he  died,  and  was  burled 
in  the  burying- place,  wher^  his  grave-stone  is  standing  to 
•this  day,  with  this  inscription, 

J.  D.    Esq.    deceased  March   18tb, 

in  the  B^d  Year  pf  hi^  Age,  1688, 


Kcw  and  complete  JktejTwirs  of  V! ATUA'NJT.L  Bentljey,  Esa, 
the  EccmMc  Inhahiiant  of  the  Dirty  Warehome  in 
Leadcnhall  Street, — Doum  to  tl^ present  Time, 

X  HE  great  variety  of  censure,  observation  and  remark,  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  singular  character,  in  the  public  prints,  &c.  might  have  been 

thought  by  some  persons  to  have  some  effect  ilpon  Mr  Bent  let,  in  re- 
claiming him  from  his  pec ii liar  tit's,  or  altering  his  course  of  life  j  but  this  if 
far  from  being  the  case,  the  house  may,  bjit  the  inhabitant  is  not  to  be 
thanged!  Accordingly,  the  building  having  remained  near  twenty  years,  the 
wonder  of  almost  every  spectator,  through  its  dirly  and  decaying  appearance^ 
it  is  now  putting  into  a  stat^  pf  repair,  as  it  were,  perfgroe.  Mr  Be^tlet^ 
it  8cem4,  paving  long  withstood  every  kind  of  persuasion  and  remonstrance'^ 
Against  its  continuance  in  that  stute,  pnd  to  no  manner  of  ]}urpose,  in  altering 
his  indexibtlity  5  but  as  the  surveyor  Informed  him,  that  the  expenees  for  the 
yepairs  would  be  about  jC200,  to  avoid  any  legal  discuHsion  on  the  subject  of 
4ila.  idattons,  Mr.  Bentley,  without  ceremony,  paid  down  the  sum  det 
inanded  for  the  repairs,  telling  the  gentlemen  to  go  and  get  what  they  plea8e4 
^  eat  and  drink,  and  he  would  pay  for'  it;  these  repairs  are  now  going  on^ 
|nuch  to  the  surprij^e  of  people,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of' 
1^  ^p%r«at  cbangei  so  sudden  and  unexpected. 
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It  might  naturally  be  imagined ,  that  while  the  house  of 
Hn  Benrley  was  repairing,  he  had  left  it,  both  for  bis  own 
convenience  and  for  that  of  the  workmen ;  no  such  thing.^-^ 
His  shop,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  house  were  in  ruins, 
be  seemH  determined  not  to  quit« — He  i«  at  least  resolred 
this  shall  be  the  last  part  of  his  spacious  premises,  in  which 
the  spiders  will  undergo  any  disturbance.— A  perfect 
enemy  to  all  reforms  whatever,  he  does  not  even  sufier  the 
labourers  to  enter  the  ground-floor,  but  compels  them  to 
descend  into  the  cellar  through  its  window,  and  go  up  to 
the  top  and  other  parts,  by  a  ladder  raised  against  the 
front,  without  interrupting  bis, business  on  the  groond- 
floor. — ^What  he  intends  to  do  when  every  other  aparU 
ment,  the  shop  excepted,  has  undergone  the  proposed  re- 
pairs, is  not  yet  appannt. — But,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  house  in  its  former  stale,  a  representation  of  it 
will  be  found  in  this  Number, 

Tills  house  and  shop,  near  the  East  India  House,  Mr. 
Bentley  has  occupied  ever  since  1764, — In  fact,  it  was 
inhabited  by  his  father,  who  had  the  shop  gla:;ed,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  first  glazed  hard-ware  shop  in  London. — 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bentl^'s  frugality  and  parsimony,  it  seems, 
arc  hereditary  endowraents.-rHis  father  possessed  consi- 
derable property  in  houses  at  Islington,  and  died  there  ia 
1760 ;  bi'^  wife,  a  lady  of  great  fortune  also,  died  there  in, 
1764,  and  left  of  5000  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
widovrs  and  orphans  of  dissenting  ministers ;  <£lOO  to  a 
dissenting  minister  at  Kingston  upon  Thames;  andw£*100a 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,— When  Mr.  Bentley  the  elder, 
married  this  lady,  he  immediately  laid  aside  the  use  of  his 
own  coach,  and  made  use  of  her's. — To  the  Church  of  St. 
Catherine  Crco,  in  which  parish  he;  had  lived,  he  left  a 
bell,  on  condition  that  a  peal  should  be  rung  on  his  birth« 
day  as  long  as  he  lived. — This  bell  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor,  and  those  of  Eastern  and  Peck,  the  makers,  with 

the 
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the  date  of  the  year  1754.  Mr.  Bentley  became  a  Dis- 
senter in  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  had  a  country-bonie 
at  Edmonton,  before  he  married. — Mr.  Nathaniel  Bentley 
succeeding  to  his  Other's  stock  and  trade,  immediately  after 
his  death,  at  first  intended  to  dispose  of  them  with  the  lease 
of  thehouse,  &c.  to  a  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Pall  Mall ;  but  as  he 
could  not  obtain  the  whole  of  the  money  down,  and  paid 
no  regard  to  good  security,  though  offered;  in  1764,  after 
altering  the  front  of  his  shops,  two  of  which  he  threw  into 
one,  he  set  out  for  Paris.' 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Bentley's  life,  he 
Was  such  a  professed  beau  and  man  of  fashion,  that  he  made 
two  joumies  to  Paris ;  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Lewis  XVI. — ^when  he  left  a  Mr.  Holiday  to  take 
care  of  his  business,  at  the  enormous  salary  of  ten  shillingft 
and  six-pence  per  week :  he  being  a  cleanly  atid  indus- 
trious man,  placed  every  article  in  proper  order,  little 
thinking  that  would  be  the  last  time  some  of  them  would 
ever  be  cleaned  or  dusted  ;  at  other  times,  during  his  ab- 
sence, his  shop  has  been  committed  to  the  care  of  personiA 
he  thought  he  could  trust ;  and  when  he  came  back,  mak« 
ing  use  of  his  customary  nonchalance,  he  has  paid  their 
demands,  without  asking  for  any  vouchers,  observing, 
*'  he  was  most  likely  to  have  the  truest  {Recounts  by  having 
none." 

He  has  frequently  appeared  at  masquerades  some  yean 
ago,  but  never,  we  believe^  in  character ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, tliat  so  lately  as  August  12,  1802,  the  frince  of 
Wales's  birth-day,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  grand 
<Jala  at  Vaiixhail. — It  has  been  said,  that  when  he  meets 
ladies,  especially  of  his  acquaintance,  he  is  extremely 
liberal ;  but  this  docs  not  api)ear  probable,  no  more  than 
that  such  a  man  so  nearly  attached  'to  slovenliness,  in  his 
general  appearance  and  manner  of  living,  should  be  able 
to  form  connections  with  any  females  of  elegant  habits,  or 
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of  any  high  reputation  in  life  and  character ;  fae  it,  hovr« 
ever,  very  fond  of  the  company  of  females,  when  at  placet 
T>f  amusement. 

As  one  reason  why  he  is  seldom  or  ever  fit  to  be  seen* 
it  is  said)  that  the  moment  he  comes  home  from  any  place 
of  entertainment^  his  eostly  attire  is  thrown  aside  for  bis 
shop  cloathing,  which  he  niends  himself^ — It  is  also  re- 
ported ^  that  he  makes  no  secret  of  washing  and  mending 
bis  own  linen,  and  that  he  purchases  his  shoes  at  Rag  Fain 
In  mild  weather,  probably  to  save  his  coat  from  th« 
nails,  &c.  he  attends  his  shop  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  and  zi 
bis  face,  his  waistcoat,*  shirt,  breeches,  &c.  are  all  of  on« 
colour,  his  personal  appearance,  and  that  of  bis  warehouse, 
exactly  correspond. — Lately,  when  going  out  upo'n  any 
particular  business,  he  wears  a  fustian  coat  and  cocked 
liat,  though  he  has  recently  been  seen  in  a  round  one,  and 
an  old  great  coat. — It  is  further  understood,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  shewing  himself  at  a  front  window,  just  be« 
fore  he  goes  out,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  never  fail 
ranging  themselves  opposite  his  house,  and  waiting  till  he 
comes  down. — The  same  is  done  by  the  passengers  on  an 
evening  wlien  he  comes  out  to  shut  up  his  shop,  a  ceremony 
generally  attended  with  much  desultory  remark  and  loud 
peals  of  laughter, — But  now  as  he  seldom  goes  out  full- 
dressed,  he  is  not  under  the  embarrassment  which  be  used 
to  sustain  on  such  occasions,  from  the  curiosity  of  th^ 
crowd. — Before  the  powder  tax  was  introduced^  Mr.  B. 
frequently  paid  a  shilling  for  dressing  that  head,  which  of 
late  years,  he  scarcely  seems  to  think  worthy  of  a  comb  I 
It  is  said,  that  being  once  asked  six-pence  for  a  powder« 
puflf,  he  went  home  in  a  rage,  being  asked  so  much,  and 
made  use  of  a  dried  wing  of  a  goose,  or  an  old  stocking. 

One  time  it  is  related,  that  to  deceive  the  people  just  a» 
he  was  going  out,  he  put  a  candle  in  the  window  to  keep 
them  in  expectation,  and  then  slipped  out  the  back  wajf 

unperccdv^  > 


llnperceived ;  and,  no  doubt,  highly  enjoying  their  xnoi>  . 
tification  at  the  disappointment.  , 

.  The  front  of  his  house  being  changed  from  that  of  whit0 
plaster  to  a  dingy  black,  with  various  cracks,  before  the  prot 
sent  repairs  commenced,  would  have  beggared  all  compa^ 
tison,  excepting  the  inside  of  a  common  shore.— r-The 
broken  windows^  not  one  ih  his  shop  remaining  whole,  and 
window  shutters  also,  some  of  them  unopened  for  man/ 
years,  cut  a  most  forlorn  figure,  the  many  vacancies  being 
stopped  up  with  japanned  waiters,  tea  trays,  box  lids,  &cw 
*— That  these  things  should  not  be  stolen  <  Mr.  Bentley  aU 
Ways  took  care  to  chain  them  to  the  window  frames, — And 
when  his  neighbours  have  offered  to  defray  the  expence  of 
paintihg  and  white  washing  his  house,  he  is  said  to  have 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  offer,  observing  he  could  nojt 
accept  of  it,  as  any  repairs  would  spoil  his  trade  with  tht 
Levant^  tvhere  his  house  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  th# 
Dirty  Warehouse  of  Leadenhall  Sti-eet* 

The  story  of  a  blue  room  in  his  house,  is  thought  to,  havf 
been  set  on  foot  by  himself,  merely  to  stop  the  enquiries  • 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  teazino:  him  about 
bis  peculiarities,  and  the  reasons  of  them. 

Many  are  the  reports  abroad,  concerning  his  inconceiv-* 
able  civility,  and  his  manner  of  attending  to  the  ladies^ 
when  they  honour  him  with  their  commands,  particularly 
by  his  opposite  neighbours. — It  has  been  also  related,  that 
several  curious  females  have  come  to  town  from  various 
t)art$  of  the  country,  on  purpose  to  see  him. 

And  such  lias  been  his  celebrity,  thtlt  himself  and  hU 
house  were  represented  in  a  pantomime  ia  the  summer  of 
1803,  at  the  Royal  Circus*— In  addition  to  his  other  sin- 
gularities, it  should  have  been  noticed,  that  on  the  late 
Election  for  Middlesex,  he  refused  his  vote  to  every  ap- 
plication ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  having  never  taken  an  oath^ 
«nd  yet  not  willing  to  be  .deemed  a  Quaker>  he  made  bi| 
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great  hurry  of  business  and  want  of  time,  an  excuse  for  Lis 
conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  real  origin  of  the  story  of  his  scaled 
or  secret  room,  in  the  house  in  Lcadenhall  street,  it  is  re- 
ported, and  it  is  said  by  himself,  that  being  nuiny  years 
since  engaged  to  marry  a  young  lady,  previous  to  the  per- 
fofmance  of  the  ceremony,  he  invited  her,  and  several  of 
her  relatives,  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment. — 
In  this  sealed  room  he  awaited  their  arrival,  with  much  im- 
patiencei  as  at  length,  instead  of  the  lady,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  the  news  of  her  death, — This  unexpected 
CfVent  had  such  an  efTect  upon  him,  that  he  closed  up  the 
room,  with  the  resolution  that  it  should  never  bo  opened; 
and  that  there  was  a  room  in  the  house  shut  up,  is  not 
doubtcd,'a&  some  of  the  windows  appear  to  prove  it.— Some 
persons  have  assured  us,  thut  he  has  a  coffin  in  the  house  ; 
but  whether  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  in  it, 
as  has  been  reported,  is  not  cloar. — If  he  have  abed,  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  make  it ;  nor  is  any  per- 
son admitted  further  than  the  siiop-cloor  to  clean  any  thing. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  B.  being  chosen  a  collector  of  the 
tythes,  much  against  his  will,  the  usseshinient  being  jfl50, 
•JTSO  for  the  Minister,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  for  the 
poor,  he  having  obtained  exactly  the  rate,  would  proceed 
no  further,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  defending  himself  at  the 
next  vestry,  that  the  matter  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Relative  to  his  dinner,  it  frequently  happens  that  hU 
Imrry  prevents  him  from  having  any,  then  he  makes 
shift  with  a  cup  of  colFce  in  the  adcrnoon,  his  only  rgpast 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. — It  is  also  said,  that  when  lie 
does  go  to  market  for  food,  what  he  buys  he  puts  in  his 
pocket,  being  such  as  is  ready  dressed,  or  what  he  can 
Y^dily  dress  at  home  witii  old  coal,  which  he  purchases  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  a  time  ;  j^tkI  by  his  frugal  manner 
of  using  it,  can  xnako  it  go  further  than  any  one  else.-- 

This 
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This  too  burns  ^itbout  smoke,  and  probably  setcs  him 
the  expencc  of  a  chimney  sweeper. — All  his  fire-places,  at 
well  as  every  other  nook  in  the  bouse^  are  filled  with 
various  good»  and  boxes. 

Among  other  tales  related  of  Lis  frugal  coDtriranoeSy.  it 
is  said,  that  he  once  purchased  a  liring  goose,  for  the  sake  of 
the  wiug^  to  clean  bis  furniture ;  not,  perhaps,  with  a  riew 
to  throw  away  tiie  body  ;  but  not  chusing  to  go  to  inarfcM; 
in  person,  be  employed  a  deputy  to  buy  it  for  Wm,  to 
whom  be  gave  three-pence,  with  a  particular  charge  to 
get  a  young  one. — As  it  might  be  expected,  the  gooftfff 
turned  out  tlic  very  revt*rsq ;  however,  Mr,  Bentley  <ii4 
not  coiaj)lain  while  eutiug  it,  but  tried  hi^  strength  on  it* 
brcasl-boiie ;   and   finding   he   could   not  break  it,  then 
Bouyl't  tlici  person  to  recover  the  three-pence. — ^Wheo  ho 
$ciid.i  for  any  catublcs  \c.  it  is  said,  he  has  no  objectiona 
to  his  people's  bayliig  they  arc  for  diity  Dick.— -These  too^ 
arc  generally  in  vei^'  buiall  quantities,  such  as  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  half  a  pound  of  bacon ;  the  iat-i 
tor,  it  is'  said,  he  docs  not  ai)prove  of,  if  over-fat,  as  the  fat, 
he  thinks,  is  a  loss  in  his  way  of  cooking. — Small  bits  of 
meat,  called  tuttings,  and  cracked  eggs,  if  cheap,  are 
with  him  at  all  times  purcbaseable  articles,  which,  with  a 
quantity  of  small  beer  from  a  chandler's  shop^  is  reckoned 
by  him  a  very  comfortable  beverage.  Yet  whatever  his  fare 
may  be  at  home,  he  takes  care  that  bis  daily  expences 
upon  an  average,  do  not  exceed  cighteen-pence  per  day ; 
observing,  that  if  he  were  to  follow  the  examples  of  some 
other  people,  or  evei^  his  own  custom  of  living  as  it  waa 
formerly,  he  should  run  inevitably  into  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy, or  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  prison.— -If 
he  is  told  that  other  people  cannot  live  as  he  does,  his  re- 
ply is,  **  Every  one  can  that  please  ;"  and  he  insists  that 
it  is  no  hardship  to  him,  though  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  had  many  dishes  upon  his  table  at  once,  and  ser- 
vants to  attend  him.  Having 
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•  Having  once  invited  some  persons  of  consequence  to 
supper,  for  whom  he  had  done  some  business,  they  cams 
to  appointment,  and  he  being  in  bis  shop,  instead  of  a»k» 
ing  them  to  any  other  part  of  the  house,  after  cordially 
welcoming  their  arrival,  requested  them  to  stop  there  a 
few  minutes.  Going  out  immediately,  be  was  not  long 
before  he  returned,  with  a  pound  of  cheese,  a  loaf,  and 
two  pots  of  porter  ;  with  the  whole  of  which,  without  any 
eeremony,  he  immediately  decorated  his  dirty  counter, 
•ftyingt  "  There,  Gentlemen,  is  as  much  as  I  can  afford 
upon  the  business  we  have  had  together/'  He  thought 
ibey  would  have  partaken  o  it  just  as  it  was ;  but  with 
•qual  politeness,  tlicy  declined  his  offer.  If  any  bills  are 
broiigbt  to  him  by  bankers'  clerks,  he  always  pays  them  off 
$t  hand,  and  as  frequently  lectures  them  for  coming  with* 
eut  pen  and  ink. — And  it  seems  he  never  wishes  to  leave 
any  one  alone  in  a  shop,  where  gold  ear-rings,  trinkets, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  lie  confusedly  scattered  about 
in  every  direction.— As  one  proof  of  this  assertion,  a  tra- 
veller  from  Birmingham,  had  one  time  considerable  trouble 
to  get  Mr.  B.  to  settle  for  some  goods  sent  him ;  he  saying 
he  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  however,  the  traveller  being 
^reofthe  delivery,  looked  about,  and  there  found  the 
^ase  unpacked.— ^Mr.  B.  apologized,  and  paid  the  bill  with« 
f>ut  hesitation. 

When  he  is  above  stairs,  he  is  not  to  be  called  down 
f>n  any  occasion,  unless  a  customer  comes ;  then  if  he  is 
rung  for,  down  he  comes,  in  whatever  state  he  may  be  in, 
sometimes  half  sliaved,  sometimes  with  a  waistcoat  and  no 
^birt,  or  covered  with  cobwebs,  just  as  it  may  occur.— » 
The  loss  of  one  customer,  he  seems  to  think  woidd  ruin 
him. — His  goods,  though  excellent  in  quality,  often  want 
a  little  polishing ;  however,  he  is  ready  to  make  any  al- 
lowance, and  is  never  wanting  in  an  apology  where  any 
isrcqyired. 


I 

tt  &  *da,  that  a  gendeman  who  knew  him,  once  siU 
lemffting  to  grvte  him  a  little  advice,  with  respect  to  th6 
pttjMite  ie  sustained  by  his  dress  and  appearante ;  he  re- 
plied, *^  It  is  of  no  use,  Sir,  if  I  wa^h  and  clelah  myselt 
to-dayi  I  shaB  be  as  bad  to-mdrrow»" 

He  has  also  an  excuse,  though  in  effect  it  is  none  at  all, 
for  keeping  no  domestic  animal  in  his  house  ;  "  that  i^,  that 
they  miake  ttiott  dirt,  and  spoil  more  goods  ttan  their  pro- 
fit Would  amount  to.*' — And  as  it  is  supposed  he  keepij 
hothins:  that  will  attract  rats  ot  mice,  of  course  hb  is  not 
troubled  with  them. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  B»  is  the  only  person  in  his  family  that 
is  gcrerhed    by  these    strange   propensities. — He   has  a 
sistef  now  living  ne.ar  Chelsea  .College,'  the  widow  of  a  Mr. 
Lindegreen,  formerly  a  merchant  of  this  city,  and  who 
forn)s  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general  habits  of  her  bro- 
ther.   When  it  was  reported  some  time  since  that  he  waa 
dead,  she  came  with  her  son  to  the  shop  in  Leadenhall- 
Btreet',  where  finding  a  person  placed  there  instead  of  her 
brother,  to  take  orders,  &c.  she  learned,  that  having  been 
ill;  he  was  at  the  house  of  a  surgeon  in  Hounsditch,  but  was 
khen'  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. — The  cause  of  his  absence, 
was  owing  to  his  having  scratched  his  leg  with  a  nail  in  his 
shop ;  and  neglecting  it,  which  rendered  a  considerable  ex- 
pence,  and  the  care  of  a  surgeon  absolutely  indispensable. 
Not  wishing  to  go  to  Hounsditch,  on  this  occasion  the 
lady,  it  is  said,  returned   to  Chelsea.     Mr.  B.'s  love  of 
money  is  so  great,  that  it  is  reported  he  never  gives  any 
credit,  not  even  to  his  nearest  relatives,  if  he  can  by  any 
means  evade  it.     Having  once  kept  a  servant  in  the  house, 
who  robbed  him,  it  is  said,  he  determined  never  to  keep 
another,  excepting  to  stand  at  his  door ;  for  which  it  is 
understood  he  pays  but  little — about  three-halfpence  an 
hour !     An  old  woman  oiice  thus  employed,  he  discharged 
for  staying  half  an  hour  longer  upon  her  errand  than  sh^ 
had  occasion  for. — Half  an  hour,  he  thought,  was  too  much 
time  to  lose.    It  is  also  the  office  of  the  person  who  stands 

N  n  n  at 
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•  • 

at  the  door^  to. assist  Mr.  B.  iu  keeping  the  unruly  boyi 
and  others  at  a  distance,  uhen  the  master  Btands  at  tl)t 
door,  or  assists  in  putting  up  the  shutters.  During  the 
cold  wcathcri  when  he  ii  obUgcd  to  be  below,  to  sav» 
firing,  lie  stands  in  a  box  well  lined  with  straW|  to  keep 
his  feet  waroa.  His  leismrc  time  at  night  he  used  to  em* 
ploy  in  making  shelves,  and  used  very  (requently  to  be 
seen  at  one  of  the  broken  M'indows  up  stairs  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  reading  a  news-paper. — But  with  all  his  eccen- 
ti;icitics,  he  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  some  ill-natured 
reports  circulated  about  hii.):;  as  the  character  that  he  has 
Iiad  for  gallantry  and  civility  to  the  ladies,  is  more  than  a 
counterpoise  for  tlic  failings  which  he  may  be  charged 
with  ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  his  continuance  in  this  singular 
state,  which  excites  so  much  of  the  public  curiosity,  and 
brings  so  many  people  to  his  shop^  cither  to  purchase 
goods,  or  to  admire  the  place  and  its  proprietor. 

There  was  also  a  report  that  Mr.  B.  kept  his  father's 
carriage  in  his  cellar;  but  this  we  can  vouch  for  as  the 
fact,  and  which  has  been  ascertained*  since  the  workmen 
have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  cellar,  viz.  that  the  rumour 
.originated  entirely  from  the  circumstance  of  a  wheel  being 
there  belonging  to  a  lathe,  which  is  well  known  to  be  used 
in  tlic  cutlery  and  hard-ware  business ;  and  which,  it 
seems,  could  not  escape  the  prying  eye  of  the  curious. 

Though  a  notice  was  some  months  since  nailed  upon 
the  premises  adjoining  the  shop,  signifying  that  the  old 
house  backwards,  with  that  of  Mr.  B.'s  in  the  front,  were 
to  be  let,  and  applicution  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Delight  the 
Surveyor ;  Mr.  Bentley  never  took  the  least  notice,  but 
still  continued  putting  up  fresh  shelves. — However,  as  we 
have  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  these  Memoirs,  the  whole 
is  how  undergoing  a  perfect  renewal ;  though  this  may  not 
be  tlie  case  with  the  tenant,  who  has  not  yet  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  quitting  either  his  habits  or  his  habitation,  as 
it  is  even  thought,  that  he  will  risk  au  ejectment  before 

lie  leaves  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bentley's  singularity  lias,  it  seems,  been  tlic  subject 
both  of  prose  and  of  verse ;  a  specimen  of  tbe  Istter  Im* 
appeared  in  tbe  European  Magazine,  for  January  1801. — 
Hence,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  at  large  since  that  time, 
bringing  so  many  people  upon  idle  crranda  to  bis  shop, 
has  created  him  much  trouble,  and  of  course,  unless  upon 
business,  rendered  all  access  to  hiin  very  diiHcult ;  and 
those  who  come  merely  to  asii  (jutistions,  he  wry  uooii  dis- 
covers,  and  treats  tUuin  accordingly." 


"  Who  but  hjj  leen  (if  he  rati  lee  it  bIIj 
Twixt  AWgatu'a  well-known  pump  and  I^adcnliall, 
A  curious  haiU-warr  aliop,  in  genanil  full 

Of  w-irea  from  Birniloghani  »ii<l  Pontipool  ?  ' 

Bvgtini'il  wilhiliri,  boltnld  liinmpla  fhin(,  ' 

With  thirty  ytut  cullucted  filth  upoil'I  t 
See  fitsioun'tl  bobwabi  poiidiiiit  o'er  ilie  Uoor, 
VhUe  b(U^»,  Mm,  nnd  tiuiik*,  uci:  ^Irew'il  iiound  the  floor. 

MuuU  «  BeboM 
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'*  Behold  bow  whistling  winds  and  driving  raliij 
Gain  free  admisf  ion  at  each  broken  pane^ 
Save  where  the  dingy  tenant  keeps  them  ont 
With  um  or  tmyi  knt£&>cafe,  or  dirty  clout ! 
Here  snoffers,  waitem^  patent  screwt  for  corkf  | 
There  castors,  card- racks,  cheese<trayf,  knivei  aoi  C^rkftS 
Here  empty  cases  pilM  in  heaps  on  high ) 
There  packthread,  papeit,  rope,  in  wild  disorder  lie« 

'<  O  sayn  thou  enemy  to  soap  and  towels ! 
Hast  no  compassion  lurking  in  thy  bowels  ? 
Think  what  the  neighbours  suffer  by  thy  whim, 
Of  keeping  self  and  house  in  such  a  trim  ? 
The  officers  of  health  should  view  the  scene. 
And  jiUt  thy  shop  and  thee  in  quarantine. 
Consider  thou,  in  summer^s  ardent  heat. 
When  vauous  means  are  triied  t^  cool  the  strfvfji 
What  must  each  decent  neighbour  sufTer.tben 
From-noxtous  vapours  issuiiig  from  tby  den. 

*'  When  fell  Disease,  with  all  her  horrid  tiainj^ 
Spreads  her  dark  pinions  o'er  ilKfated  Spain, 
That  Britain  may  not  witness  such  a  scene. 
Behoves  us  doubly  now  to  keep  our  dwellingi  cleuk 

**  Say,  if  Within  the  street  where  thou  dost  dwel^ 
£acb  house  were  kept  exactly  like  thy  cell  ^ 
O  say,  thou  enemy  to  brapms  and  mops  \ 
How  long  thy  neighbours  could  keep  open  thap^^ 
If  following  thee  in  taste,  each  wretched  elf, 
17nshav*d,  unwashed,  and  squalid  like  thyself 
Resolv'd  to  live  ?— Ttie  answer*s  very  plain. 
One  yd^r  would  be  the  utmost  of  their  reign » 
Victims  to  filth,  each  vot*ry  soon  would  fall, 
Af^  one  grand  jail  distemper  kill  them  all* 

**  Persons  there  are,'  who  say  thou  ha«t  beea-0ti|it 
(Some  years  ago)  with  hands  and  face  wash'd  clean  % 
And  would'st  th6u  quit  this  mosi  unaeemly  plgn. 
Thou  art  (*tis  sakl)  a  very  comely  man  \ 
Of  polished  language,  partial  to  the  ikur. 
Then  why  not  waxh  thy  £we,  and  comb  Iby  matted' Inlri 
Clear  from  thy  house  accumuUled  dirt, 
)Vv  p^t  the  front,  and  wear  a  cleaner  ihixt^*^ 


SiKOUtAft 
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Bilroinidt  €t*cii!iiiTAitcJE. — k'ifet%dn  iHw  keapir  li 
cook'ii  shop  in  Point-street,  Portsiftouth,  purohawed  a  cdufrM 
of  ducks,  Ttiesday,  Nov.  15 ;  after  taking  die  insMe»  eut^ 
m  cntling.open  one  of  the  gizzards',  discovered  amongsf  Cbd 
gravel,  kt.  eYgbty-two  smaU  gokl  beads,  as  bright  as  if 
just  parchased  of  «l  jeweUer  ^  worth  aboilt  nine  sfayitings 
aa  old  goM, 


Captain  Guyeb*$  Account  of  his  Misfortunes  at  Sea, 

Wilmington,  America,  December  5,  1796. 

As  master  of  the  brig  Lark,  belonging  to  this  port,  09 
the  22d  day  of  October  last,  I  vas  overset  at  sea,  m 
lat.  29  N.  long.  68  W.  being  laden  with  flour,  my  vessel 
wouki  not  sink,  and  immediately  filling  with  water,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  save  her ;  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  1  saved  my  boat  and  oars,  and  about  nine  gallons  of 
water.  The  sea  running  very  high,  and  night  coming  on, 
we  were  obliged  to  moor  the  boat  under  the  lee  of  thd 
wreck,  with  all  hands  in  her ;  it  then  set  in  to  blow  a  hard 
gale  from  the  Southward,  with  very  heavy  rains.  On  the 
23d  we  went  on  the  wreck,  and  got  half  a  barrel  of  wet 
flour  and  one  of  the  brig^s  sails,  the  gale  still  continuing 
to  blow  hard,  and  all  hands  in  the  boat  under  the  lee  of 
the  wreck. — On  the  25th  the  gale  abated,  when  we  went 
on  the  wreck  and  procured  one  of  the  top^galbnt  yard9# 
with  which  we  made  a  mast  for  the  boat,  and  made  a  tem« 
porary  sail :  at  10  A.  M.  we  left  the  wreck  (her  decks 
being  broke  up  and  spars  alongside),  having  on  board  tho 
boat  about  two-thirds  of  half  a  barrel  of  wet  flour,  and 
seven  or  eight  gallons  of  water,  without  a  compass  or' 
any  other  instrument,  supposing  WatUn's  isknd  to  bear 
8«  W.  i  8.  four  hundred  and  tifty  miles  distant.  Oh  the 
29th,  after  suffering  greatly  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
having  run  about  5^  miles  in.  the  boat,  we  fell  in  with' 

the 
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die  north  end  of  Cat  blahd.  I  immediately  went  on  shbre^ 
but  could  find  no  inhabitants  or  assistance  whaterer.  At 
this  tiHd^  oiir  damaged  flour  and  water  was  all  gone. — V/c 
then  proceeded  to  the  South  side  of  the  island,  and  landed 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Seth  Doud,  by  whom  I  was  kindly  rc« 
ceivedy  and  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  On  the 
4th  November  Mr.  Doud  furnished  me  with  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, and  a  pilot,  with  whom  we  proceeded  to  New  Pro- 
vidcijce,  where  we  arrived  the  5th  of  NovembtT,  havipg 
run  ^730  miles  in  a  small  boat  of  thirteen  feet  keel,  with 
seven  men,  a  boy  and  a  dog  ;  and  outsat  sea  twelve  dap 
Ivkhout  eating  a  mears  victuals,  during  which  time  nature 

,  was  only  supported  by  a  little  musty  dough.  On  my  ar- 
rival at  Nassau,  I  applied  to  Joseph  Eves,  Esq.  for  assist- 
ince,  wh«  received  mc  with  great  kindness,  and  furnished 
me  with  money  and  cloaths  for  myself  and  suBering  com« 
panions.    From  Ndw  Providence  we  sailed  on  the  20th  of 

,,  November,  in  the  sloop  Planter,  Captain  Hess,  for  Phi- 
ladclpliia,  and  landed  at  Newcastle  o(i  Wednesday  morn- 
ing  the  2d  of  December.  Carolus. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  MUSEUM. 

**  Sir, — As  your  Mweum  is  a  receptacle  for  Remarkftblei  Characters,  tlie 
following  will,  I  presume,  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  your  next  Number; 
which  leqncst,  by  complying  with,  will  induce  me  to  transmit  you  others 
more  remarlcable  than  these.  •  Your  occasional  Correspoudent, 

yoUingham^  ^STot.  13<A,  1803,  ,P.  B.  L."  . 


Nicholas  Richmond—^  merciless  UsurtK^ 

JJiED  in  Leicester  about  the  year  1773;  and  whose  life 
being  handed  down  to  posterity,  will  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose,  than  for  mankind  to  detest  those  actions  which  ha^e 
made  his  memory  infamous. 

He  was  born  a  Quaker,  but  his  life  was  a  perfect  con- 
tfast  to  thq  bumauity  pf  those  apparent  happy  people— 

Although 


Altboagh  lie  Hved  aioidst  scenes  pf  tbe  tnofit  complicated 

wretchedness,  yet  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  ihe  soft  feel- 
ings of  compassion.  If  be  bad  m>  vices  that  ms^rk  the  de- 
bauchee, the  intemperate  and  profane,  yet  in  a  round  oi 
threescore  years,  not  the  exercise  of  one  6Q(^  duty  is 
to  he  found.  ,     .  ♦  *     . 

His  coffers  were  filled  froia  the  scin^  pi^tf^nce  .of  tji^ 
miserable,  subject  to  his  influcaice  through  want.  Whe^ 
the  needy  parent  had  stripped  •  the  unoffending  babe,  to 
procure  it  sustenance,  the  pledge  was  unfeelingly  by  him 
received,  while  the  tender  innocent  lay  fcSded  in  it$ 
mother^s  arms  in  rai^. 

He  owned  a  certain  district  of  dwellings,  among  which 
he  lired,  peopled  by  the  most  indigent,  over  whom  he  ex* 
ercised  the  most  unlimited  oppressions ;  sensible  that  their 
necessities  made  him  (to  use  the  language  of  Scripture*) 
tJieir  miserable  conifoj^ter  ! 

A  poor  woman,  one  of  his  tenants,  with  a  numerous 
family,  who  owed  him  a  few  weeks'  rent,  (for  he  collected 
his  rents  weekly,)  he  ejected  in  this  maimer : — Knocking 
at  her  door,  he  says  to  the  good  woman,  *^'l  want  to  s^eak 
to  thee  ; — go  into  the  entry  and  take  all  thy  children  with 
thee,  and  I  will  go  to  thee."  The  poor  woman,  not  sus- 
pecting his  intention,  obliged  his  request,  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  he  secured  the  door^  seized  her  goods, 
and  never  suffered  her  to  enter  therein  any  more. 

To  particularize  the  steps  he  took  to  amass  wealth, 
ivould  only  irritate ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  penuriousness 
prompted  him  to  sacrifice  the  precious  gifts  of  heaven,  to 
his  voluptuous  thirst  for  gain.  Out  of  the  very  few  times 
which  he  dafed  to  lay  out  three  farthings  for  half-a-pint  pf 
ale,  he  had  once  tbe  misfortune  to  let  his  mug  fall,  and 
spill  his  drink  :  the  trifling  disaster  bjrought  from  him  this 
harsh  sentence—"  Guts  I  guts  !  ye  must  suffer  for  this."    - 

Tbe  food  he  took  was  of  the  meanest  sort,  he  invariably 
weis^hed  before  he  allowed,  the  pressing  calls  of  nature  its 

necessities. 
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necessities.    Potatoes  were  his  chief  iupport^lbirr  ott&cev 
of  which  were  a  stipulated  nieai« 

Hie  figure  wae  the  picture  of  wantj  garbed  like  a  pitiable 
ttiendicant^-^leai)  as  the  wntei'y  alimeDt  could  make  him ; 
his  lan^ideoiinfteHafree  under  a  Isfge  hat^seemed  absorbed 
in  thought.  In  the  midst  of  his  vain  pursuits,  the  hand  of 
death  sussed  and  forced  him  from  his  ged  of  riches — Uf 
irenMe  at  the  presence  of  Omnipotence. 


P^upTii^K  or  A  Volcano  ;  called  the  Chimnby  (fHEUL» 

Professor  Pallas  observes,  that  his  curiosity  was  much 
excited  by  a  mountatn  in  Southern  Russia,  which  the  Coa- 
sacks  call  Kuko  Obo,  or  the  Chimney  of  HeH,  on  account 
of  vast  columns  of  fire  and  smoke,  which  they  have  ob« 
served  to  issue  from  it  at  diflfercnt  periods.  It  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  large  and  sharp  tongue  of  land,  which 
forms  the'  interior  Gulf  of  Taman  ;  and*  from  a  mtnutfe  exa- 
mination of  the  different  stratifications,  the  Professbr  was 
induced  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  mountain,  which 
was  of  a  considerable  extent,  had  its  origin  from  more  an- 
cient eruptions.  * 

In  March  1794,  this  hillock  exhibited  the  followhig  ex- 
traordinary events  : — "  At  first  (says  the  author)  a  roaring 
Boise  was  heard  in  the  air,  which  M^as  followed  by  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  that  lasted  only  a  minute  ;  next,  a  noise  was 
heard  similar  to  thunder,  which  came  from  the  hillock, 
and  immediately  aftenvards  there  issued  from  the  middle 
of  its  summit  a  column  of  thick  and  black  smoke  :  in  the 
space  of  a  minute  there  arose  another  of  violent  fire,  which 
at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  50  feet  in  height  and  30  in 
circumference.  This  flame  lasted  from  half  psCst  eight  tilt 
ten  minutes  before  ten,  when  an  express,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  part  at  the  time  that  the  noise,  fire  and  smoke  seemed 
to  decrease,  returned,  and  reported  that  an  aperture  had 
been  formed  on  the  hillook,  the  size  of  which  could  not 
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he  afcertaincf],  because  the  successive  eruptionSi  aoconw 
panied  by  flame  and  smoke,  threw  out  a  ho]t  mud,  whicp 
spread  in  every  direction,  and  rendered  an  approach  iin- 
practicablei  The  eruption  was  neither  preceded  nor  fol- 
lowed by  any  attack  of  an  eai'thqiiak^i  .     , 

*^  .According  to  the  different  accounts  of  pcuW  wit- 
nesses, who  observed  this  phenomenon,  both  at  Tamail 
and  Yenikale,  and  visited  the  mountain  after  its  eruption^ 
tlic  explosion  resembled  tlie  rumbling  of  thunder,  find  the 
report  did  not  last  longer  than  that  of  a  thunder-clap*  A 
noise  and  hissing  was  also  heard  in  the  air  at  Yenikale,  both 
before  and  after  the  explosion.  At  the  instant  of  the  r^-' 
port,  ihere  issued  a  white  vapour,  which  was  followed  by 
a  smoke  as  black  as  soot>  and  this  was  penetrated  by  a 
column  of  fire,  M'ith  flames  of  a  bright  red  and  pale  yellow 
colour,  in  the  form  of  an  expanded  sheaf ;,  and  which^  not- 
withstanding a  very  strong  wind,  which  blew  at  the  time^ 
rose  to  a  perpendicular  height  twice  as  great  as  that  of  a 
mountain.  This  column  of^fire  disappeared  iii  t\Vehty-five! 
minutes,  but  the  black  smoke  lasted  four  qr  five  hours,  and 
sent  forth  thick  and  black  clouds  over  both  sides^  It  ]^SL&f 
however^  entirely  disapi)eared  by  .the  following  day* 

*^  At  the  time  of  the  first  explosion,  the  mountain  prd-< 
pelled.with  violence  into  the  air  several  portions  of  mu^^ 
and  threw  out  quantities  of  a  similar  substance^  in  eivery 
direction  around  it,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  a  verst.  The 
grbat  mass  of  mud  niade  its  way  from  the  gulf,  by  displaq- 
iiig  a  portion  of  vegetable  earth,  to  the  extent  of  a  fathom^ 
which  was  at  that  time  frozen  :  it  ran  at  first  with  I'apidity, 
but  afterwards  slower^  covering  all  parts  of  thei  mountain^ 
without  having  any  sensible  degree  of  heat^  according  to 
the  report  of  maiiy  jrespectable  persons,  whb  came  ojt 
horseback  to  the  place  a  few  hours  after  the  eruption  i 
yet  the  mud  then  continued  to  thro\*'  but  a  strong  sftiokef 
through  a  very  cold  air.     Some  Cossacks,  howevex'^  whcf 
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liad  hiften  sent  tljc^re,  taade  a  conlrat'y  report,  tad  inilisteJ 
that  ihb  mud  Atas  hot  at  the  time  of  its  efflux.  A  continual 
hissing  and  b6iliftg  wfere  heard  in  the  mountain  fill  tiight ; 
aitidtili  the  thi!*d  day,  the  mud  ^as  sometimes  thrown  out 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  At  a  subsfefqucfiit  period 
the  itiountain  niade  a  cracking  noise,  knd  agaiti  began  to 
'throw  out  Aiud  in  the  ait-,  but  without  exhibilifig  an  appear* 
iince  of  fire,  ev^  during  the  night.** 

The  Professor  analysed  the  cdntents  of  tt^  enfption,  arid 
found  amongst  them  many  crystals  of  pyrites,  marly  schis* 
tus,  white  &hd  friable  earth,-  grey  calcareous  stone,  white 
chalk,  bfown  iron  ore,  day-stone,  &c.  &c. ;  many  of  these 
substances  probably  introduced  by  the  I9ea-watet  which 
rushed'  into  the  subterraneous  space,  and  which  (water) 
mixing  with  the  ashes  of  the  bmned  strata,  occasioned  th« 
'fthowcrsof  mud. 

further  Particulars  of  the  Great  Fire  qf  London* 

Mr.  e'ditOr. 

In  one  of  your  former  Numhefs,  I  was  very  much  pleased 
in  seeing  the  variety  of  particulars  which  you  had  collected 
concerning  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.-^One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  its  rapid  progress,  I  presume,  did  not  then  strike 
you,  and  that  was  the  very  early  destruction  of  the  Water 
Works  upon  London  Bridge,  in  coilsequence  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  Pudding-lane,  where  the  fire  first  broke  out  at  a 
JBaker^s,  in  the  night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Tbi* 
feet,  though  Stow  omits  it,  is  mentioned  by  other  writers. 
*rhe  circumstance  also  of  Bishop  Braybrook's  body  being 
found  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  just  after  the. fire,  I  think 
you  have  also  omitted: — He  had  been  Bishop  of  London 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  upwards  of  200  years  be- 
fore ;  and  saith  my  author,  his  body,  as  tbany  do  inform 
me,  when  taken  up  after  the  fire,  did  reuia  much  of  its 

manly 
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fetanljr  shap^y  and  most  of 'its  external  parts,  to  the  amaze* 
xnei)t  of  soch.  as  beheld  it,  and  did  withal  believe  it  to  be 
the  bpdy  oif  the  said  Bishop.  Just  before  this  (ire  happened^ 
I  further  learn,  that  a  number  of  shops  and  small  bouses 
built  up  against  St,  Pjiurs,  probably  during  the  twenty 
years  civil  war,  w^re  condemned  to  be  removed  as  miis* 
ances  to  the  Catjhedral ;  but  this  the  great  fire  prevented, 
by*destroying  the  whole.  You  mentioned  the  vast  number 
of  books  that  were  destroyed,  particularly  those  that  were 
deposited' for  safety  in  St,  PaulV  Cathedral : — A  cotempo- 
rary  writer,  and  eye-witness  of  this  great  calamity,  estimates 
the  number  of  Bibles  only  at  40,000.  Many  goods  of  all 
sorts  were  lost  in  other  churches,  where  the  people  at  first 
depositing  them  for  safety,  had  the  final  mortification  of 
peeing  them  and  the  building  destroyed  together,  and  no- 
thing  but  the  stone  walls  of  these  edifices  remaining.  It 
was  ^Iso  observed  4m^mg  this  fatal  calamity,  that  though 
the  wind,  generally  blew  to  one  point,  the  fire  ran  the 
contrary  way  with  equal  rapidity ;  and  though  blowing 
up  houses  with  gunpowder,  was  the  best  remedy  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  it  was  not  thought  of  by  any 
person  for  some  days.  In  fact,  the  consternation  was  tOQ 
great  for  forethought,  and  tbfe  difficulty  of  removing  goodii 
•was  considerably  heightened  by  the  enormoui^  prices  re- 
quired by  the  country  carters  and  others ;  th^se  beine 
upon  an  average  three  or  four  pounds  a  load. — Boats, 
barges,  &c.  on  the  Thames,  were  also  fully  eniployed  ;  and 
such  numbers  of  people  fled  over  to  the. Borough,  that  for 
some  tune  there  was  scarcely  a  shed,  barn,  or  stable,  that 
did  not  contain  some  of  the  trading  citizens,  happy  in  thus, 
taking  refuge  from  the  devouring  element. 

Characteristics  of  a  British  Sailor,  exhibited  in  Daniel' 
Bryan,  an  old  Seamun^  now  in  Greenwich  HospiiaL 

OOME  of  the  last  services  of  this  aged  veteran,   were  per- 
(brmed  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  against  the  French  Id 

o  o  Q  a  Egypt  i 
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|]gypt; ;  when  at  Acre,  oUl  Dan  was  captain  of  the  fore-* 
top,  who  ba4,been  turned  oyer  from  the  Blanche  into  Sir 
Sydney  Smith's  ship  Le  Tigre.  During  the  siege  of  Acre, 
tbis  hardy  veteran  made  reppat^jd  applications  to  he  em- 
ployed on  shpru  ;  but,  being  ?tn  elderly  man,  and  rather 
deaf,  his  request  was  not  acceded  to.  At  the  fir^st  storm^ 
i|ig  of  the  breach  by  the  French,  among  thp  multitude  of 
slain,  fell  one  of  the  generals  of  tliat  nation,  The  Turks, 
in  triumph,  struck  off  the  licad  of  this  unfortunate  officer, 
^nd  after  inliuipanly  jpangling  the  body  witli  their  sabres, 
fcft  it,  paked,  ?t  prey  to  the  dogs.  Precluded  froin  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  it  in  a  few  days  became  putrescent  ;  a 
^hocking  spectacle !  a  dreadful  mernento  of  the  honors  of 
war,  the  fragUity  of  humaq  nature,  s^nd"  the  vanity  of  all 
sublunary  ambition,  hopes,  and  expectations.  Thus  ex- 
posed,' ^vhen  any  of  the  sailors  who  had  bpen  on  shore  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  inquiries  were  instantly  made  respecting 
the  state  of  the  deceased  general.  Dan  frequently  askc^t 
his  messmates,  why  they  had  not  buried  him  ? — But  the 
pnly  reply  was,  **  Go  and  do  it  yourself."  Dan  swore  he 
would ;  observing,  that  he  had  himself  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  who  always  gave  their  enemies  a  decent 

burial,  not  like  those  Turks,  leaving  them  to  ret 

^bove-board*  In  the  morning,  having  at  length  obtained 
leave  to  go  and  see  the  town,  he  dressed  himself  as  though 
for  ap  excursion  of  pleasure,  and  went  ashore  \vith  tne 
purgcon  in  the  jolly -bpat.  About  an  hour  or  two  after, 
yhile  the  surgeon  was  dressing  the  wounded  Turks  in  the 
hpspital,  in  came  honest  Dan,  who,  in  his  rough,  good- 
Hatured  manner,  exclaimed,  **  I  have  been  burying  the 
general,  Sir,  and  now  I  aip  come  to  see  the  sick  I"-  Not 
particularly  attending  to  the  tar's  salute,  but  fearful  of  hii> 
catching  the  plague,  the  surgeot^  imniedi^tcly  ordered  hiui 
out,  Keturning  on  board,  the  coxswain  enquired  of  the 
surgeon  if  he  had  seen  old  Dan  ?  ♦*  Yes,  he  has  been  bu- 
rying the  French  general."    It  was  then  that  Dan's  words 
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in  the  hospital  first  occurred,  .  The  boat's  crew  H'ho  wit- 
nessed the  generous  action,  an  action  truly  worthy  of  a 
British  sailor,  in  whose  character  are  ever  blended  tlKs 
nobler  and  milder  virtues,  thus  related  its  circumstances : 

The  old  man  procured  a  pick-axe,  a  shovel,  and  a  rope, 
and  insisted  on  bcin^  let  down  out  of  a  port-hole,  close 
to  the  breach.  Some  of  his  more  .juvenile  companion:} 
olferod  to  attend  him  :  **  No  ;"  he  replied,  **  you  are  too 
young  to  be  shot  yet ;  as  for  me,  I  am  old  and  deaf,  and 
my  loss  would  bo  no  great  matter.'*  Persisting  in  his  ad- 
venture^ in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  Dan  was  slung  ani 
lowered  down  with  his  implements  of  action  on  his  shoul- 
der.— His  first  difficulty,  not  a  very  trivial  one,  was  to 
drive  away  the  dogs. — The  French  now  levelled  their 
pieces — they  were  9n  the  instant  of  firing  at  the  hero  !— • . 
It  was  an  interesting  moment !  but  an*  officer  perceiving 
tiie  friendly  intentions  of  the  sailor,  was  seen  to  throw 
himself  across  the  file.  Instantaneously  the  din  of  anm, 
tiie  military  thunder  ceasled  ;  ^  dead,  a  solemn  silence  pre« 
vailed,  and  the  worthy  fellow  consigned  the  corpse  to  ils 
parent  earth. — He  covered  it  with  mould  and  stones,  plac^ 
ingalarge  stone  at  its  head,  and  another,  at  its  feet. — But 
13an*s  task  was  not  yet  com[>leted. — I'he  unostentatious  . 
grave  was  formed,  but  no  inscription  recorded  the  fate  or 
character  of  its  possessor.— -Dan,  with  the  peculiar  air  of 
a  British  sailor,  took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and 
attempted  to  write, — ^^-Jlereyou  lie^  olxl  CropT  He  w;:s 
then  with  his  pick-axe  and  shovel  hoisted  into  the  towUi 
and  the  hostile  firing  iniq[ied lately  recommenced. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sir  Sidney,  having  been  in- 
formed )of  the  <.ir^umstan(;e>  ordered  Dan  tq  becalleil  into 
the  cabin.  **  Well,  D^m,  I  hpi^r  you  have  buried  tl}e. 
J'rench  general?"  **  ^es,  your  honovir."  **  Had  yOn 
anybody  with  your"  '*  Yes,  your  honour."  "  Why, 
l^jr,  -T —  s^ys  yo\i  had  not  r"    **  ^Jut  I  I^d,  your  honour  \ 
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God  Almighty  was  with  roe."  ♦<  A  very  goed  asswtaHt, 
indeed :— give  old  Dan  a  glass  of  grog."  "  Thank  your 
honour  !"  Pan  drank  his  grog,  ^nd  left  Ifl^e  cabin  highly 
gratified.  Ho  is  now,  as  we  observed  befiojre,  laid  up  (as 
a;seaman  might  say)  >n  Grcenwigh  tier  ^  there  to  reap  the 
beue^  of  his  long  jtqd  faithful  sciTi^oes, 
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and  elsewhere^ 
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Sunday,  March  18,  174&-50.— Between  five  and  six  in 
the  evening,  the  inhabitants  of  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
'were  surprised  vrith  a  strapge  rumbling  noise  in  the  air^ 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sudden  shock  of  an 
earthquake;  and  which  was  sensibly  felt  all  over  the 
island,  and  likewise  at  Portsmouth  and  Gosport ;  but  not 
so  violently  at  the  latter  place  as  at  tjie  fwrner. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  dreadful  scenes  of  de« 
tolation,  which  have  overspread  Sicily,  Jamaica,  Lima, 
and  Culao, 

Sicily  has  suffered  many  terrible  earthquakes,  hut  none 
more  dreadful  than  that  on  the  10th  of  January. 1692 — 3, 
which  not  only  shook  the  whole  island,  but  even  'Naples 
and  Malta^  It  was  not  preceded  by  any  darkness  in  the 
air,  but  by  an  agreeable,  a  serene*  and  warm  season, 
which  was  the  more  observable,  on  account  of  its  being  un« 
usual  at  that  time  of  the-  year.  The  preceding  evening 
there  was  a  great  light  observed  in  the  air,  which  was 
taken  for  the  reflection  of  a  fire  made  by  tire  country  peo- 
ple, and  which  seemed  to  keep  at  the  saiaae  distance, 
tliough  the  spectators  went  directly  towards  it ;  whilst 
they  were,  observing  this  appearance,  the  earthquake  began, 
upbii  which  the  light  instantly  vanished,  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  w^hich  before  the  shock,  beat  gently  o.n  the  shore, 
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liegatt  now  to  inake  a  dreadful  noise.     The  ftext  deCy  the 
air  Was  overshadowed  with  darkness,  and  tiftged  with  a 
deep  yellow,  while  the  darkened  sun  struck' the  minds  o£ 
the  speetik.tors  with-  the  melancholy  .  presage  of  an  earth- 
qiiake,  more  terrible  than  that  which  happened  the  nrght 
before ;  and  indeed  their  fears  were  too  well  founded.-*^ 
The  earth  during  four  minutes  be^tand  heaved  with  a  re- 
gular motion,  like  that  of  a  pulse,  but  so  violent,  that  it 
•was  impossible  for  any  body  to  kefep  their  feet  on  the  agi- 
tated earth ;  nay,  those  #ho  lay  on  the  ground,  w^re- tossed 
ironiade  to  side,  as  on  a  rolling  billow,  and  walls  \mt& 
thrown  several  paees  from   their  foundations.     In  open 
pla^  the  sea  sunk  considerably,  and  in  the  same  propdr- 
tion  in  ports  andinclosed  bays.  In  several  places  the  earth 
Opened   in   very   long  clefts,    some  an  hand's  breadth, 
others  half  a  palm,  and  others  like  great  gulfk ;  from  thesa 
Openings  in  the  vallies,  there  ^issued  feuch  a  quantity  of 
water  as  overflowed  a  great  space  of  ground,  which  to 
those  that  were  near  it,  had  a  strong  sulphureouB  $mell.—  , 
The  mischief  it  did  is  amazing ;  almost  all  the  buildings  in 
the  country  were   thrown  down. — Fifty-four   cities   aft4 
towns,    besides   an  incredible  number  of  villages,  were 
either  destroyed  or  ^greatly  damaged.     We  shall  only  in- 
stance the  fate  of  Catania,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
flourishing  cities  in  the  kingdom,  a  university,  and  the  re- 
•idence  of  several  "monarchs.     This  once^  famous  city,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  author  of  credit,  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  tragedy.     Father  Anthony  Serrovita,  being  on 
his  way  thither,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  saw  a 
cloud  as  black  as  night  hovering  over  it,  while  from  the 
mouth  of  Montgibclio,  arose  great  spires  of  flame,  which 
spread  all  around.     The  sea  suddenly  began  to  roar  and 
rise  in  billows,  and  there  was  a  clap,  as  if  all  the  artillery 
in  the  world  had  been  discharged. — The  birds  flew  about 
astonished,  the  cattle  in  the  ^dds  ran  up  aad  down,  as  it 
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wcro,  wild  with  the  affright, .  and  roaring  and  bellowing  a^ 
if  affected  with  the  terrora  of  sonjie  dreadful  catastrophe. 
The  horse  on  which  Father  Serifovita  rode,  and  the  horses 
of  those  who  accompanied  bim^  stopped  sliort,  trembling  ; 
so  tliat  they  were  forced  to  alight*— They  were  no  sooner 
'  on  their  feet,  than  they  were  lifted  up  above  two  palms, 
when  casting  his  eyes  towards  Catania,*  he  with  aniazc- 
ment  saw  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air :— • 
This  was, the  scene  of  their  calamity^  for  of  the  magnificent 
Catania,  there  is  not  the  least  foot^step  to  be  seen.     We 

• 

are  assured  by  Bonajutus,  that  out  of  eighteen  tho\isand 
Dine  hundred  and  fourteen  inhabitants,  eighteen  thousand 
perished.  And  the  same  author  finds,  from  a  computation 
of  the  inhabitants  before,  and  after  the  earthquake,  that 
there  perished  in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  near  sixty 
thousand,  out  of  two  hundred  fifty-four  thousand  nino 
hundred. 


Partkutar  Account  of  the  Meteor  which  appeared  on  the 
Evening  of  Sunday^  the  I3ih  inst. 

1  HIS  phenomenon  occurred  about  4Q  inin.  after  eight 
o'clock,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all  those  whohappencd 
to  be  out  at  the  time,  for  a  considerable  distance  round 
the  metropolis.  A  gentleman  coming  up  from  Lea-bridge 
towards  Clapton  turnpike,  saw  it  Very  distinctly  ;  it  had 
an  oval  "orm,  and  was  followed  by  sparks,  which  gave  it 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  a  tail.  It  emitted  a 
Very  vivid  white  light.  The  effect  of  the  light  was  indeed 
so  strong,  that  any  small  object  on  the  road  could  be 
readily  perceived.  It  moved  with  great  velocity  in  a 
N.  W.  direction,  and  disappeared  by  entering  a  thick 
black  cloud;  and  a  few  seconds  after,  a  most  awful 
rumbling  noise,  like  distant  thunder,  or  a  heavy  discharge 
of  artillery,  was  heard,  and  continued  a  considerable  time. 

It 


it  Was  g<fen  ako  in  Whitechapel,  Knightsbridge^  Hammer- 
'  BBiith,  and  many  miles  round  the  metropolis/  the  whole  of 
which  was  illuminated  by  it.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance^ 
the  congregation  were  coming  out  of  the  Broadway  Chapel^ 
Westmiiister,  and  many  of  them,  struck  with  fear,  ran  in 
again.  The  passengers  in  Leicester  Fields  were  particu- 
larly affected  by  it,  and  several  females  were  so  much 
alarmed  that  they  screamed  out^ 

Another  account  says ;  the  phenomena  which  happened 
on  Sunday  evening  last,  is  not  calculated  to  excite  that  ter- 
ror and  dread,  which  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstitioni  de- 
signing men  are  wont  to  raise.    A  comparison  of  well  au- 
thenticated fa6ts  authorise  a  conclusion  that  similar  events 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  but  by  happening  in  the  day-- 
time, or  after  the  inhabitants  have  in  general  retired  to  rest^ 
they  are  observed  but  by  few  j   and  the  relation,  if  made^ 
disregarded  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  much  OM'ing  to  the  time 
t)f  the  evening  in  which  this  meteor  appeared,  as  to  its  mag- 
nitude and  brilliancy,  that  it  has  excited  so  much  curiosity 4 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  appearance  at  Dover,  Cran- 
brook,  Chelmsford,  Lewes,  Brighthelmstone,   and  South- 
ampton, compared  with  its  appearance  in  London,  it  seems 
that  the  body  which  occasioned  this  light  was  moving  with 
incredible  swiftness  at  a  vast  height  above  the  earth,  in  a 
direction  nearly  W.  or  S.  W.  and  in  a  line  passing  to  the 
Southward  of  the  coast  of  Essex.     Accordingly  we  expect 
in  due  course  of  time,  to  hear  that  it  Hvas  seen  in  France, 
and  probably  farther,  in  a  Soiith-West  direction  j  and  ia 
the  contrary  direction  across  England,  Wales,  knd  perhaps 
Ireland^     It  was  observed  near  the  Hbrsci  Guards,  in  West- 
minster, to  pass  about  28  or  30  degrees  to  tlie  Southward 
of  the  Zenith,  artd  about  28  or  29  minutes  ailer  the  hour  of 
eight  by  that  clock,  which  is  well  and  constantly  regulated 
to  true  or  near  time  ;  the  whole  time  which  the  light  occa- 
sioned by  the  meteor  lasted,  was  not  estimated  to  exceed 
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five  or  six  seconds.  From  the  great  height  at  which  tbi» 
meteor  %vak  moving,  and  its  great  velocity,  we  have  but 
little  expectation  of  hearing  of  its  ftJl,  or  of  any  of  those 
masses  of  iron  and  stony  matters  which  have,  in  so  many 
well  authenticated  instances,  falkn  from  the  utmosphere. 
and  buried  themselves  in  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  or 
Extinction  of  many  simUar  meteors.  Should,  however,  the 
noise  of  the  fall  of  any  such  n^asses  be  heard,  or  the  boles 
be  discovered  in  any  part,  we  hope  that  the  curious  will 
not  fail  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  fieicts,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  increasing  our  knowledge  on  this  very  intricate  and 
curious  subject. 

The  following  accounts  are  from  the  country  papers  :— 
A  letter  from  Southampton  of  tlie  14th,  says, — *•  Yesterday 
evening  between  8  and  9  o^clock,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  Mere  much  surprised  at  a  grand  and  unusiial  appear- 
ance of  light  in  the  element,  about  sixty  degrees  above  the 
horizon,,  in  the  W.  S.W.  quarter,  which  illlumihed  the 
buildings,  &c.  in  its  passage  upon  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass.  It'M^as  not  visible  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
seconds;  the  night  was  fine,  the  hemisphere  clear  and 
starry,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  westward  ;  the 
streets  were  in  general  pretty  much  crowded ;  the  evening 
service  at  the  different  churches,  &c.  having  concluded 
but  a  short  time  before  this  passing  meteor  was  dis- 
covered.** 

<**  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  Sunday  ni^ht,  a  ball 
of  fire  appeared  over  Lewes,  which  for  several  seconds 
illumined  the  hemisphere  in  a  very  extraordinary  man* 
ner.  A  person  who  was  returning  from  Brighton,  on  the 
roof  of  our  stage  coacli,  asserts,  the  light  was  so  stronj:, 
that  it  enabled  hini  to  see  distinctlj',  not  only  the  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  distant  meadows,  but  also  the  shipping  at 
sea.  Its  bursting  was  sensibly  felt  at  several  houses,  which 
we  are  told  it  actually  shook,  and  so  alarmed  their  inha- 
bitants , 
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bitanU,  that  they  started  from  their  seats,  and  s|urielKed». 
as  if  in  fear  of  being  ovei^whelmed  ivitb  instant  destmcf 
tion.  In  several  places  it  wa$  accompanied  by  a  nimhling 
noise. — ^It  was  seen  also  at  Exeter  and  Ipswich/' 


THE   TARTARIAN   LAMB; 
A  swrprmng  Vegetable, 

JL  HIS  singular  production  of  nature^  which  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  East,  though  not  commonly  known,  has. 
heretofore  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the  learned 
natoralists.  To  the  eye,  though  a  perfect  vegetable  in  its 
external  form,  particularly  at  a  distance,  it  carries^  an  exact 
resemblance  of  the  animal  whose  nam6  it  bears.  It  ha& 
four  stalks  or  stems,  which  appear  like  feet,  and  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  brownish  kind  of  down,  whiclt  has  the 
medicinal  quality  of  stopping  blood ;  its  head  also  bears  an 
«'xact  resemblance  to  the  representation  we  have  given  of 
it.  Travellers  report,  that  it  will  sufferno  other  vegetable 
to  gfow  near  it«  Sir  Hans  Sloane  thought  it  of  such  con- 
sequence,  as  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  Memoir,  wliich  he 
read  before  the  Royal .  Society,  vide  the  Transactions, 
No.  247,  page  46  K  Blackwell  has  also  given  a  scientific 
description  of  it  in  the  Herbal.  The  great  Linnasus  like* 
wise  describes  it  und^  the  title  of  the  *^  Poly  podium,  froA^^ 
dibusbipennatis,  &c,  &c/* 


MIRACULOIfS  PRESERVATION  IN  A  STONE  BATH. 

Last  September  1803,  Pierre  Regolet,  an  aged  man, 
native  of  St  Biby,  near  St.  Brieux  in  France,  descending 
ijito  this  profundity  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  which  i» 
inclosed  with  stones,  some  of  them  on  one  side  gave  way^ 
cind  immediately  involved  him  in  the  mins.  This  happened 
fibout  -eight  in  the  morning ;  and  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  tools  to  dig  him  out,  and  the  distance  of  the  place 
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fipomany  large  town,  it  was  nigbt  before  ibe  few  people 
who  saw  the  accident,  could  begin  to  dig  for  him : — dris 
t^y  then  continued  doing  the  whole  of  ^e  next  day  and 
pight ;  and  ,  when  from  exdreme  fatigue,  and  hearing 
nothing  of  the  poor  i^an,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  off,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  that  he 
wa^  alive,  by  hearing  his  ^loans,  and  to  release  him  from 
so  dreadful  a  situation,  after  he  had  been  the^  tbir^-six 
hours,  with  little  more  damage  than  a  violent  pontusiou  on 
one  arm  and  one  lec^,  and  two  of  his  ribs  much  bruised. 
He  gave  an  account  that  h^  could  all  the  while,  ^^\y  dis* 
tinctly  hear  the  persons  speak,  who  were  digging  for  him, 
ihough  thirty  or  forty  feet  lt)elpw  them : — and  when  the 
people  were  absolutely  on  the  point  of  giving  ujp  the 
attempt  to  liberate  him,  they  l^d  th^  go94  fortune,  for 
fhe  first  tim^,  to  hear  his  voice,  he  being  then  only  three 
feet  below'  the  ground  they  had  already  dug  up.  When 
discovered,  he  was  kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  one  arm 
lifted  up,  and  both  bis  eyes,  as  it  were,  instincUvely 
clpsed. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

^  Sir,— As  the  generality  of  your-  Readere  are  probalbly  uDac(p»mted  witlj. 
the  scientific  peregrinations  in  South  America,  in  which  Mr.  Vok  Hum- 
boldt, gne  of  the  Crerman  Literati  of  distinguished  .eminence,  and  Director- 
General  of  Mines  in  the  Prussian  service,  has  been  engaged  ance  the  year  1801  ^ 
the  following  particulars  extracted  from  a  letter  of  that  learned  pedestrian  to 
his  brother.  Royal  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed 
unworthy,  of  a  place  in  your  interesting  and  instructiYe  MisceUapy.^ 


Mr.  Von  Hvmboldt'^   Scientific  Researches -in  South 

JmericA. 

XJntiv  ^  month,  of  September  1801,  Mr.  Yon  Hum-. 
1>oldt  remained  with  Bonpland,  his  tifavelling  companion, 
at  S.  Fe  de  Bogotar,  near  the  equator,  on  the  eastemipost 
^in  of  mountains,  fprmed  there  |?y  the  Andes.  In  or- 
der 
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iev  to  approach  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  on  the  other 
iide  of  the  equator^  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  the 
highest  arm  of  that  Cordillera.  ,  They  travelled  on  foot 
over  the  snowy  regions  of  Quiridu,  and  passed  seventeen 
days  in  these  deserts,  where  they  were  overtaken  by  such 
trenoendous  falls  qf  rain,  that  their  boots,  completely  putri-' 
fiedy  dropped  from  their  legs^  and  they  entered  Cartago 
barefoot  and  bloodshot.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Popayan,  along  the  Plfitipa  mines,  in  the  mountains  of 
Choka.  They  spent  the  month  of  November  at  Popayan, 
?ind  visited  the  volcano  Purace,  which  throws  out  sulphur<t 
water  with  a  dreadful  noise.  The  most  difficult  road  lay 
between  that  town  and  Paste,  along  the  steepest  preci- 
pices, and  a  tremendous  volcano.  They  reached  Pasto 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  after  having  contended  with 
new  difficulties,  experienced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
imd  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  drowned ;  they  arrived 
at  Quito,  a  handspme  and  luxurious  town,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1802. 

In  .that  place  they  continued  upwards  of  six  months, 
Itnd  made  excursions  from  thencc  to  the  memorable  vol«  - 
canoes  and  stupendous  mountains  of  the  province.  Our 
bold  and  intrepid  traveller  saw  mor<),  and  climbed  higher 
than  any  European  had  ever  done  before  him ;  so  high 
that  the  natives  would  not  follow  him,  and  that  from  the 
extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air,  the  blooil  burst  forth  from 
his  lips,  ^'ums,  and  eyes,  lie  examined  the  volcanoes, 
lOfieasured  the.height  of  the  mountains,  and  made  expcri^ 
;nents  with  the  air  ;  he  ascendod  the  burning  mountains  of 
Pichinoha,  Antisana,  and  KotoiK)xi,  and  lastly,,the  Chim-K 
^  bozaco,  the  highest  mountain  colossus  of  our  globe. — 'i'he 
observations  made  by  Bongucr  and  Condamine,  he  has 
partly  confirmed  and  partly  rectified,  adding  such  remarks 
as  were  suggested  by  changes,  which  have  taken  place 
|ince  the^r  departure  from  tli^t  ^ouutry^    I'he  dreadful 
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» 

earthquake  which  happened  on  tlie  4th  of  February  lldT» 
shook  the  whole  province  of  CluLto»  destroyed  40,000  hu* 
man  beings  in  one  moment^  and  hurled  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains  down  into  the  rallies.  Since  that  time 
the  subterraneous  fire  never  ceases,  shocks  of  eartliquakesi 
«re  constantly  felt,  volcanoes,,  extinguished  for  many 
years,  sn\oke  without  intermission.  Yet  unmindful  of  the. 
surroun^Ung  dangers,  the  inhabitants  oi  Quito  indulge  in. 
enjoyments,  as  refined,  luxurious,  and  extravagant,  as 
any  which  London  or  Paris  can  offer,,  and  with  a  bent  fop 
pleasuxies,,  which  is  no  where  else  observable  in  ^fae  same 
degree.  The  earthquake  we  have  just  mentioned,,  has  also 
had  a  very  prejudicial  iniluenc^  over  the  temperature  of 
tl)e  air,  and  rendered  it  severely  cold.  An  eternal  frost 
Tcigns.  on  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  the  highesli  mountains^ 
where  vegetation  can  he  only  traced  in  some  sxoall  species 
of  moss,  and  where  no  living  being  meets  the  travqller's 
eV^e,  while  on  the  less  elevated  mountains,  the  giant  of  ih^. 
winged  tribes^  the  condor,  at  limes  soars  over  his  head.. 

At  Riobamba,  Mr.  Von  Humboldt  met  with  some 
higlily  valuable  manuscripts  relative  to  the  Ancient  His- 
tory of  the  Nations,  inhabiting  the  part  of  South  America^ 
which  hitherto  has  been  entirely  unknowa.  It  i*  writtea 
by  one  of  tlic  ancient  Yticas,  in  a  language  now  dead,  and 
translated  into  S^mnish  by  one  of  his  successpis.  The 
King  of  Lincan  shewed  this  manuscript  to  oiu*  traveller^ 
who  extracted  the  most  memorable  passages.  Upon  the. 
wliole,  Mr.  Voi\  Humbddt  fonaas  a  paore  favourable  judg- 
ment on  the  kno\vled"Oof  the  Indians,  on  the  ancient  state 
oftlicir  sciences  and  aits,  and  on  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  their  idioms  than  other  travellers  have  done,  wh^  did 
not  reside  so  long  in  the  country  as  himself.  He  afterwards 
visited  the  sulphur-mountain  at  Tiscan,  the  ruins  q{  the 
palaces  of  the  ancient  Tncas,  proceeded  to  the  city  of 
Cuenca,  and  from  thence  tlirough  the  province  of  Jaeu 
along  the  bi^^iks  of  the  Amazon  lUver  to  Lima. 

DUTCH 
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©VtCH  RrVEKOE,  AND  REMARKABLE  CONTRlVAKCt* 

A  SHORT  time  previous  to  the  present  war,  when  thd 
trade  was  carried  on  between  the  port  of  I^ndon  and 
Holland,  a  very  singular  instance  of  Dutch  rcvcng« 
occurred  in  the  way  of  traffic,  which  became  u  long  while 
the  subject  of  conversation  among  foreign  captains,  scii- 
naen,  and  others  concerned  with  shipping  in  the  river 
Thames.  Mn  Stephen  Beck,  a  respectable  merchant  at 
Wappiog,  frequently  sent  goods  to  Ilotterdam,  by  one 
J3rink,  the  skipper  of  a  Dutch  sloop,  Jacob  Henriqucs, 
another  trader,  observing  the  advantage  gained  by  liii 
countryman  from  the  above  merchant's  employ,  formed  a 
design  to  supplant  the  latter,  and  obtain  tlie  conveyance  of 
the  goods  himself.  Influenced  by  such  an  intention,  he  ona 
day  found  means  to  persuade  the  merchant's  man  that 
Brink's  vessel  had  left  the  river,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
ship  several  hampers,  &c.  on  board  the  craft  he  com- 
manded, with  which  he  got  under  way.  Brink,  in  the 
mean  time,  waited  as  usual  for  bis  freight,  and  fmding.it 
did  not  arrive,  was  obliged  to  go  to  sea  without  it ;  but  on 
his  next  return  to  London,  waited  on  Mr.  Beck,  to  know- 
how  he  came  to  be  deprived  of  the  goods  he  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  take  on  board.  lie  tlicn  learned  the 
trick  Ilcnriqucs  had  played  him ;  and  the  inflamed  skip- 
per, after  reprobating  the  conduct  of  his  countryman  in 
the  most  severe  terms,  vowed  to  be  quickly  revenged.  A 
Dutchman  seldom  fails  to  remember  an  injury,  and  wlicro 
his  interest  is  concerned,  never  rests  until  he  receives  ten- 
fold  satisfaction.  In  the  present  instance,  it  was  not  long 
before  an  opportunity  ofFcrcd  to  gratify  this  ruling  pro- 
pensity. He  knew  Henriques  had  been  for  some  time 
carrying  on  an  illegal  trade  with  Englisli  guineas,  a  great 
number  of  which  he  constantly  secreted  in  liis  cabin,  placed 
in  the  bands  of  three  blunderbusses,  constructed  in  su 
curious  a  manner,  that  when  the  vessel  was  searched, 
previous  to  hci*  sailing,  no  traces  of  the  deception  were 
ever  discovered.   The  profits  of  Exchange  between  Holland 
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and  Enghndi  were  freqiiently  very  considerable*    Brinlc^ 
possessed  of   this  secret,    conceived  himself   at  liberty 
to  retaliate  the  attempt  made  to  his  prejudice,  accord- 
ingly communicated  tlie  M^hole  transaction  to  the   Port* 
Master  at  Grav^nd,  who  proceeded  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps   to  seize   the  money,    and  when,  Henriques 
tras  going  to  sea,  a  shot  was  lired  to  bring  him  to  ;  the 
latter  having,  however^  a  fair  wind,  tlie  gun  was  disre* 
garded,  the  vessel  passed  without  backing  her  top-siul,  and 
dropped  down. to  the  Hope,  where  tlie  Port-Master  fol- 
lowed her,    went  along  side   in  his  bai^e,  entered  the 
cabit),   and   immediately  took  down   the  blunderbusses, 
loaded  with  681  ne^'  guineas,  which  he  conveyed  on  shore. 
Henriques,  after  the  seizure,  applied  in  vain  to  have  part 
of  it  restored  j  the  greatest  favour  lie  obtained,  being  per- 
mitted to  put  to  sea  with  his  vessel ^  which  was  liable  to  be 
detained.     On  arriving  at  Rotteidam;  a  short  time  after, 
the  unfortunate  Henriques  met  Brink  on  the  Exchange^ 
to  whom  he  related  the  circumstances  of  his  loss,  utterins 
at  the  same  tiole  the  most  bitter  e^iecrations  against  the 
unknown  informer*     The  latter,  \vith  a  sneer  of  contempt, 
derided  the  complaint,   and  after  upbraiding  hiii^  for  his 
former  unfair  dealings,  declared  he  was  the  man  who  had 
giv«i  information  of  the  concealed  gold  to  the  Port  Mastc^^ 
The  enraged  Henriques,  on  hearing  such  a  declaration, 
immediately  pulled  out  his  knife;   Brink  did  the  same^ 
and  by  consent  attacked  each  other  after  the  Dutch  maimer^ 
Until  part  of  Brink^s  nose  suffered  in  the  conflict,  and  his 
adversary  was  much  scariBed  ;  the  standers-by  then  parted 
the  combatants,  inflamed  with  more  than  mortal  fury.  The 
dreadful  marks  exhibited  in  their  faces  recorded  the  affrayi 
and  they  never  after  appeared  at  Wapping  or  Billingsgate^ 
but  the  laugh  became  general.    The  story  was  repeated 
frequentl}'  by  Brink  himself,  who  felt  much  satisfaction  at 
the  recital. 
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